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BALTIMORE’S NEW 
ORCHESTRA GAINS . 
EPOCHAL SUCCESS 


Launching of Organization Main- 
tained Exclusively by the City 
Termed a Civic Art Triumph of 
Rare Significance — Conductor 
Strube Leads a Finely Spirited 
Performance— Mabel Garrison 
Soloist in Introductory Concert 


ALTIMORE, Feb. 12.—The Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, Gustav Strube 
conductor, which has just been estab- 
ished and is to be maintained exclusively 
by the city of Baltimore, as told in 
former issues of MUSICAL AMERICA, gave 
its initial concert this evening at the 
Lyric Theater with rousing success. The 
launching of the new orchestra created 
widespread interest and the first per- 
formance marks an epoch in the musical 
history of this city. 
sion and the success of the concert as a 
whole may be termed a civic art triumph. 
Such a movement toward establishing 
musical ideals in a great community, as 
is embodied in the municipal orchestra 
plan, naturally was expected to make a 
general appeal. And, long before the 
night of the concert the sale of seats had 
been closed and, half an hour before 
starting time every available seating 
and standing space of the large 
hall was occupied. Here was a cosmo- 
politan audience, the fashionable and the 
wealthy mingling with those who come 
from humbler walks of life, all eager to 
receive the first impressions of the new 
venture. 

In the boxes were seen Mayor James 
li. Preston, who was largely instrumental 
in starting the municipal orchestra move- 
ment; Harold Randolph, director of the 
Peabody Conservatory; Arthur Judson, 
manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
members of the Florestan Club, and 
prominent city officials. The program 
comprised the following works: 


It was a gala occa- 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 8; Mozart, Aria, 
|! Re Pastore,’’ for Soprano with Violin 
Obbligato, Mabel Garrison, Soloist; Saint- 
aens, Symphonic Poem, Op. 51, ‘‘Le Rouet 
d’Omphale’”’; Delibes, Bell Song from 
Lakmé,’’ Miss Garrison; Wagner, Overture 
““Tannhduser.’’ 


Applause for Conductor Strube 


When Gustav Strube approached the 
mductor’s desk there was a spirited out- 
irst of applause and with the opening 

the Beethoven Symphony genuine 
easure was immediately established. 
ie conductor, it seems, has worked 
irvels with the local musicians for their 
aying held clarity of intonation, clear- 
ss of attack, spirited and warm tone, 
e balance, and, above all, a desire for 
tistic amalgamation of color, a condi 
m which is not always present in or- 
inizations which have had longer pe- 
ds of rehearsing. When it is consid- 
ed that but few rehearsals were held 

this first concert, it is truly remark- 
e what Mr. Strube has accomplished. 
[In the Saint-Saéns number there was 
inifested a feeling for fine nuance. 
ith the Wagner overture, Mr. Strube 
ide evident the promise which the or- 
estra holds forth for dramatic music. 
e reading was commendable for its 
lliance and buoyancy of rhythm. An- 
ner phase of the training which the 
hestra is receiving was emphasized in 

surprisingly good accompaniments 
duced in the Mozart and Delibes arias. 
he solo voice received satisfying support 
d yet never was over-balanced. 
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A Charming Soloist 


I+ 
iT 


was a matter of civic pride to hear 
work of the soloist, Mabel Garrison, 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
iny, for this charming singer is a Balti- 
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morean and naturally proved a very 
happy selection for the inauguration of 
the orchestra. Miss Garrison met with in- 
stant favor. The Mozart aria was 
marked by beauty of tone, flexibility and 
charm of style, while in the “Bell Song”’ 
she gained some unusually brilliant ef- 
fects through her roulades and fascinat- 
ing high tones, all of which were truly 
pitched and pure in quality. 

The orchestra comprises local mu- 
sicians, the membership numbering fifty 


[Continued om page 2] 
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BODANZKY TO REMAIN HERE 


Conductor Denies Offer of San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Post 


Artur Bodanzky, conductor of German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will not desert that post next season, de- 
spite a daily newspaper report that he 
has been offered the conductorship 
of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra, now directed by Alfred Hertz. 

“T have not received any such offer and 
I would not accept it if I had,” said Mr. 


Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 





Ws 
Bodanzky %& “Musi@AL AMERICA last 
Tuesday. ~“Mr>—Bodanzky’s’~ contract 
with the opera company calls for his 
services for another year. 


“Pécheurs des Perles” Postponed 

Although Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs des 
Perles” Wag been announced for this sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
the production, will probably be _ post- 
poned until next season. Mme. Bar- 
rientos, who was to have sung in the 
Bizet opera, may be heard instead in a 
revival of Bellini’s “La Sonnambula.” 
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The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at Rehearsal for Its Introductory Concert on Feb. 11, with Gustav Strube as Conductor and Mabel Garrison, Soloist 





BALTIMORE'S NEW 
ORCHESTRA GAINS 
EPOCHAL SUCCESS 


[Continued from page 1] 


players, four of whom have been drawn 
from the forces of the neighboring or- 
chestra in Philadelphia. These outside 
players represent two horns, a bassoon 
and a double bass. The remaining mem- 
bership is of young and energetic Balti- 
moreans who have received their musical 
training and experience in local conserva- 
tories. The fact that the orchestra has 
been established upon such a high plane 
in so short a period reflects a very large 
measure of credit to the individual per- 
formers as well as to the painstaking 
efforts of the conductor. Joan C. van 
Hulsteyn is the concertmaster; Shepherd 


S. Pearson is the orchestral representa- 
tive, and John Itzel is the librarian. 


Manager Huber’s Success 


The management of the orchestra is 
under the care of Frederick H. Huber, 
who has every reason to feel gratified 
with the enormous success which has fol- 
lowed his energetic campaign for its 
formation. 

After the concert, Mayor Preston and 
Gustav Strube were the honored guests 
at the Florestan Club, where the new 
venture was pronounced a most signifi- 
cant feature in the history of musical 
advance locally. Speeches were made by 
the Mayor, the president of the club, 
Harold Randolph, Frederick H. Gottlieb 
and the Rev. Mr. Hoffmann. 

One of the unique features of, the new 
venture was the open rehearsal given to 
the students of the Baltimore City Col- 
lege on Wednesday morning. The pro- 
gram was played in its entirety. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 


ENRICO CARUSO 








F there is any one subject on which 
there is a semblance of general agree- 
ment in the sphere of music, it is to be 
found in the universal disposition to 


grant to Enrico Caruso, the subject 
of the Art Supplement accompanying 
MuSICAL AMERICA this week, absolute 


supremacy among the world’s singers. 
There are those—and they speak with 
some authority—who go still further, 
and who maintain that there has never, 
in times past, been a singer whose 
wealth of vocal resources could compare 
with that of Caruso. 

Whether or not these estimates are 
correct, there is no doubt that the name 
of this celebrated tenor will go down 
in the records of centuries. And it is 
indeed questionable if the present gen- 
eration has the proper perspective to 
realize fully his significance as a figure 
in musical history. 

Those who enjoy acquaintance with 
Caruso know that behind the artist there 
is a personality of inviting charm; that 
there is no one in our artistic life who 
is so generally beloved for his gracious- 
ness, his largeness of heart, and his 
generosity. The stories of. the helping 
hand he has ever extended to struggling 
artists are seldom told because he asks 
as his only recompense for such aid that 
secrecy attend it. 

If Caruso had not been endowed with 
the famous “voice of gold” it is certain 
that his fame as a cartoonist would 


have given him considerable prominence. 
He has an unusual gift for catching a 
likeness with but a few strokes of his 
pencil. His sketches of celebrities in 
musical, dramatic and business circles, 
have been published in book form, and 
their success does in no whit depend upon 
his fame as a singer. 

On the twenty-fifth of this month Ca- 
ruso, who is now completing his twelfth 
year at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
will be forty-two years of age. He was 
born in Naples, in the year 1873. His 
magnificent career is rooted in humble 
soil, like many another. It was begun 
in a machine factory, where Enrico 
worked for the manager, his father. 
One fortunate day the factory was closed 
down and the youth was advised to do 
something toward gaining a livelihood 
by means of his voice. Acting upon 
the suggestion he made his début in the 
Teatro Nuovo, Naples, in an opera called 
“L’Amico,” by a now forgotten com- 
poser. This appearance netted him fifty 
lire, equivalent to ten dollars. 

He continued singing there for sev- 
eral months, with varying success. His 
second appearance was at the Bellini 
Theater, in “Marieda” by Bucceri, a tal- 
ented product of the Naples Conserva- 
tory. Then, one day Lombardi, the noted 
vocal instructor, heard the youthful Ca- 
ruso, and sensed the latter’s worth and 
possibilities. He lost no time in taking 
charge of Caruso, whom he taught for 
eighteen months, when the tenor reap- 
peared. This second début marked the 
opening of his triumphant career. 





After his appearances at the San 
Carlo in Naples’ (inaugurated by 
“Faust”), Caruso sang at Livorno, Bo- 
logna, Rome, Milan, Buenos Aires, Lon- 
don and New York, in the order named. 
The occasion which did more than any 
other to raise him to a position of world 
pre-eminence was his appearance in 
Giordano’s “Fedora,” in Milan. The re- 
sult was magical; its first effect secur- 
ing him an engagement in _ South 
America. 

New York heard him in 1903, the same 
year that he was heard in London. The 
opera was “Rigoletto”; Mme. Sembrich 
was the prima donna, and the exact 
date was Monday evening, Nov. 23. 
Since that time Caruso has won such 
favor here as has been granted to none 
of his contemporaries. For twelve con- 
secutive seasons he has sung here, on an 
average of twice a week. The crowds 
which gather then tell the tale of his 
great popularity. 

Caruso owns two estates in Florence, 
where he makes his home. One, the 
“Villa Bellosguardo,” is among the most 
beautiful places in that historic city. It 
is surrounded sumptuously by Italian 
gardens in which the tenor displays 
much personal interest. 

Farming is said to be another passion 
with him, and he gives to his many 
acres much of his spare time, especially 
the vineyards. In the rooms of this 
nobly proportioned villa Caruso is re- 
puted to keep that valuable collection of 
antiques which he has been gathering 
for many years. 

Not generally remarked is the occasion 
of Caruso’s only appearance in Wag- 
nerian opera. This took place at Buenos 
Aires in “Lohengrin,” sung in Italian, 
Arturo Toscanini conducting. His rav- 
ishingly beautiful voice iends itself 
equally to lyric or dramatic music. A 
fair idea of his répertoire may be gained 
by scanning the list of réles undertaken 


by him in a New York season. He 
sings Rhadames (“Aida”), Manrico 
(“Trovatore’”’) Rodolfo (“Bohéme’”’), 


the Duke (“Rigoletto”), Julien (“Jul- 
ien”), Don José (“Carmen”), Samson 
(“Samson et Dalila”), Raoul (“Hugue- 
nots”), Des Grieux (“Manon”) and in 
other operas such as “Faust,” “Armide,” 
etc. In New York his popularity is 
greatest when he gives his unique por- 
trayal of Canio in “Pagliacci,” the sim- 
ple announcement of which is sufficient 
to pack the Metropolitan. 

Without doubt he receives the largest 
salary paid to any contemporary artist, 
while his royalties from talking machine 
records are probably the highest received 
by any artist. 


Why He Subscribes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Inclose check. Could not be without 
your paper. 





JOHN A. VORE. 
St. Mary’s, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1916. 


DIAGHILEFF TROUPE 
PLEASES CHICAGO 


Hugh Audience Witnesses Open- 
ing Performance of a Two- 
Weeks’ Engagement 


(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


CHICAGO, Feb. 14.—Serge de Diaghi 
leff’s Ballet Russe opened a two-weeks’ 
season Monday evening at the Audi 
torium. The house was completely sold 
out. 

Three ballets were danced by the com 
pany, Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird,” Schu 
mann’s “Carnaval” and the “Schehera 
ade,” to music by Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Stravinsky’s weird music fitted the fair) 
tale of the “Fire Bird” well and wit! 
the fantastic costumes and scenic colo! 
ings by Bakst made a profound impre: 
sion on the audience. 

The orchestration to Schumann’s “Ca! 
naval” is extremely clever and tl 
pantomimic dance is imaginative a1 
picturesque. 

Lopokova, Revalles, Tchernichewa, b: 
wicke, Massine, Bolm and Idzikowski, t! 
principal dancers, all distinguished the: 
selves. The entire corps is excellent. 

An orchestra of about one hundred n 
sicians, under the able direction of Ern: 
Ansermet, played well. 

The performance was a fine artist 
success. It was for the benefit of | 
Eli Bates’ Settlement. 

MAURICE ROSENFEL! 





Daughter of Prof. Horatio Parker Wed 


Isabel Parker, daughter of the h« 
of the music department at Yale U! 
versity, Prof. Horatio W. Parker, a! 
Mrs. Parker, was married, Feb. 12, 
Ralph Borgfeldt Semler of Kansas Cit: 
a Yale graduate of the class of 19! 
The ceremony took place in Christ Pr 
estant Episcopal Church, New Hav: 
Conn., and was performed by the Re 
William Osborn Baker, the rector. Do! 
Nevin of New York, daughter of the la 
Ethelbert Nevin, and Grace Parker, s 
ter of the bride, were maids of hon 


and another sister, Mrs. K. Howa! 
Matthai of Baltimore was matron 
honor. 


Laura Combs on Damrosch Tour 


Laura Combs, soprano, has been e! 
gaged to go on tour with the New Yo! 
Symphony Orchestra on its spril 
tours. Miss Combs’s first appearanc 
with this organization will take place 2 
Knoxville, Tenn., on May 15, followe 
by Asheville, N. C., and the Spartanburs 
(S. C.) Festival for three days, May 1° 
18 and 19. 
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ation’s Composers Will Re- 
turn to First Principles, Says 
Muratore, for France’s Sob- 


ered People Will No Longer 


Tolerate Extravagances of 

Style—Remarkable_ Versatil- 

ity in the Arts of Noted Oper- 

atic Tenor Who Formerly 

Played Leading Réles on 
French Dramatic Stage 

( F many fine arts Lucien Muratore is 

an exponent. Of one he is a mas- 

-the art of the opera singer. Of just 

how many other arts he could become a 

ster if he devoted himself whole- 

heartedly to them as he has to the oper- 

c stage—that is another story. How- 

er, if Mr. Muratore were to be quizzed 

a census taker as to all the arts or 

professions that he had ever followed, 

he might confess to the following voca- 

ons, avocations or partial avocations: 

Lucien Muratore: student of music, 

bassoon player, actor, soldier, operatic 

tenor, painter, author of motion picture 

scenarios, “movie” star, singer for the 

talking-machine and—well, that almost 

completed the list at the hour when this 

was written, but there may be another 

: item added by the time the article is in 

e print. Mr. Muratore was engaged at 

. one of these arts—that of the brush— 

ye when Gianni Viafora led a MUSICAL 

AMERICA interviewer to the suite occu- 

pied by the famous tenor and his beau- 

tiful wife, Lina Cavalieri, in a Thirty- 

fourth Street hotel. 


Cavalieri Learning English 


[t was Mme. Cavalieri who had sent 
down word over the ’phone that the two 
visitors should “come up.” The radiant 
Lina, be it known, has started learning 
Knglish—an accomplishment for which 
she showed no yearnings in the old days 
at the Manhattan Opera. “It is in Chi- 
cago that I have been picking it up,” 
she explained, “for I’ve got to know Eng- 
ish to get around there. I can get along 

ittle bit now, but I find that my head 

ts tired after a time, for I run out of 
words.” The visit revealed the fact that 

e of Mme. Cavalieri’s privileges as the 
tenor’s wife is in answering the telephone 

him and thus saving him from many 
' the social and business details inher- 

t in the life of an operatic idol. As a 
“hello girl” she navigated her English 
hannels with comparatively good suc- 

, Save when she encountered a shoal 
in the shape of a puzzling Anglo-Saxon 
proper name. 

When the visitors entered, Mr. Mura- 

, as noted above, was engrossed in 
completing of a pen-and-ink sketch, 
ich is here reproduced and the original 
which goes as a souvenir from the 

r to Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora. The 
tch is of the environment of the Villa 
B gshese in Mme. Cavalieri’s native 
Rome. On the mantel of the tenor’s liv- 
‘ng room were two paintings by Harry 
5. Lachman, a Chicago artist, who is 
idmirer of Muratore’s vocal art and 
taken a sympathetic interest in his 
rial art as well. “Perhaps, we will 
‘ a joint exhibtion of our work in 
‘cago later on,” vouchsafed the tenor. 
so on the mantel was an enlarge- 
t of the appended snapshot, show- 

Mr. Muratore in his recent service 
\ soldier with the French army. “The 
‘ure was taken in the Vosges,” ex- 
ned the singer, “and shows the gun, 

120 long, over which I was fre- 
ntly placed on guard.” 

Back to Simplicity 
Vhen Mr. Muratore was asked what 
thought would be the nature of the 
as that would be written in France 

r the close of the war, he replied, 
relieve there will be a return to the 
style of opera. The war is bringing 
it a reaction from the extravagance 
’ which our art had drifted. There 

been nothing extravagant about the 
nch people since the war began— 
yve gone about their duties soberly 

simply. And I am sure that this 
bound to effect the operas that will 
produced. 
Then I think that both the operas 
1 their interpretation will be more 
istic.” Mr. Muratore then gave an 































Below: Lucien Muratore, 
the Celebrated French 
Tenor, as He Appears 
Off the Stage; Above: 
on Left, Muratore, Dur- 
ing His Service Last 
Year with the French 
Army, Photographed 
While Guarding a Gun, 
No. 120 Long, in the 
Vosges; On Right: A 
Sketch Made by Mr. 
Muratore of the Grounds 
of Villa Borghese at 
Rome 





amusing demonstration of 
the old exaggerated man- 
ner of representing the 
soldier who announced to 
his general that the enemy 
were at hand and the gen- 
eral who dramatically re- 
ceived the information. 
“That won’t do any longer in opera 
or the drama,” commented Mr. Muratore, 
“for the French people have seen war 
and they know that things don’t happen 
that way. Instead, the soldier will re- 
port calmly: ‘The enemy are upon us!’ 
and the general will quietly order the at- 
tack.” 

“But do you think this realistic type 
of opera will be effective—do you think 
the public will accept it?” 

“They will always accept the truth,” 
was the laconic reply. 





First a Dramatic Artist 


This present war is not the first time 
that Muratore has done military service. 
He describes his earlier experiences 
thus: “My parents started me studying 
music when I was eight years old, for 
my mother had a lovely coloratura so- 
prano, and my father was an excellent 
flautist, and used to play an obbligato 
to my mother’s singing. They did not 
make music professionally, but merely 
for their own pleasure. Well, I was 
sent to the Conservatory to learn sol- 
feggio, sight singing, etc., and there I 
studied the bassoon. I studied dra- 
matic art, too, and at seventeen made my 
début on the French dramatic stage, 
playing as leading man for Réjane and 
with Bernhardt. Finally, I was called to 
serve my term in the army. After three 
years’ service, I prepared to enter the 
lyric stage and made my début at the 
Opéra Comique in ‘Carmelita,’ by Rey- 


naldo Hahn and Catulle Mendes. I was 
Louis *XIV and Calvé and Dufranne 
sang the other principal réles. I be- 
member that my costume cost 30,000 


francs and was so heavy with gold bro- 
cade that it was hard to carry around.” 

In the selecting of his costumes Mr. 
Muratore exhibits his well rounded 
knowledge of all the arts. He not only 
studies the garb of the epoch which he 
is supposed to represent, but sees to it 
that the material itself is true to the 
period. “My Faust costume I modelled 
after a Holbein portrait, and the ma- 
terial for the Romeo costume, which my 
wife and I picked up in Florence, is a 
real antique cloth of the period.” 

Mr. Muratore refuses to follow oper- 
atic traditions blindly in the matter of 

































Photo by Matzene, Chicago 


costume. “When I first sang Raoul in 
the ‘Huguenots,’” he relates, “I went to 
a costumer’s to pick out my costume. 
Out of several that he showed me I se- 
lected one that I liked. 

“ ‘But,’ I asked, ‘where is the hat?’ 

“‘No hat goes with that rdle,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It’s the tradition.’ 

“Can you imagine such a thing! Sim- 
ply because the first man who played 
the part didn’t happen to feel that he 
could sing at ease with the hat on, he 
discarded it, despite the fact that he 
was going out into a garden. And just 
because he did this, the other tenors 
thought they had to do the same.” 


Technique of Two Stages 


Being asked if, when leaving the 
French dramatic stage for the lyric 
stage, he had to change his methods of 
acting to suit the new medium, Mura- 
tore answered: “Not essentially. To 
be sure, one cannot use on the lyric 
stage the gestures with which one ac- 
companies the spoken word—the phrase 
is much longer. But the dramatic train- 
ing is a great help for the opera singer. 
Of course, singing is not everything to 
the opera singer—the question is, is he 
an artist? He must create the illusion 
of his part, whether it be a king, a 
lover, a villain or a fool. The dramatic 
training will develop this side of his 
art. Further, it will make him careful 
of every detail and wary of inconsist- 
encies such as one often sees in opera.” 


To illustrate the latter point, Mr. 
Muratore gave the instance of the 
Flower Song in “Carmen.” He said 


“Carmen has given Don José the flower 
in the first act, and after his three 
months in prison, most interpreters have 
him bringing the flower out from his 
coat just as fresh as if he’d just received 


it. Of course, it couldn’t be, and he has 
really left the flower in the prison, and 
it is only the spirit of it that he pro- 
duces again.” 

To a query as to whether he had to 
effect a change of his French diction in 
going from the dramatic to the lyric 
stage, Mr. Muratore replied, “No, the 
diction is the same. In the French dra- 
matic training, moreover, there are ex- 
ercises for perfecting the utterance of 
difficult sounds, such as the ‘r’ and ‘s’ 
sounds, and this perfection is a great 
help to one in cultivating perfect enun- 
ciation on the lyric stage. You ask if 
one has to modify the French speech in 
singing so as not to produce unpleasant 
effects, such as the nasal tone. No, when 
you hear an artist singing French with 
that exaggerated nasal tone, you may 
know that it is not good French. The 
tone should at all times be free and 
rounded.” Thereupon the tenor gave a 
practical demonstration of his _ point, 
showing how to sing and how not to 
sing these tones. 


Contract with Pathé 


Of his various vocations, the one into 
which the tenor now enters with especial 
zeal is that of singing for the talking- 
machine. “I have just signed a big con- 
tract with the Pathé company,” said 
Mr. Muratore (the figure which he is 
to receive staggers one, even in these 
days of high salaries), “and they are 
to undertake a big campaign of publicity 
for my records. I am to make records 
of French and Italian arias and songs 
in English. My wife and I also have 
some offers to play for the cinema.” 

Mr. Muratore has been not only an 
actor for the “movies,” but a scenario 
author as well and one of his films has 
already been produced in Italy. It is a 
tragic story and bears the title of “Sposa 
nella Morte.” There is every possibility 
that some of the scenarios written by the 
celebrated tenor will shortly be filmed 
in America. KENNETH S. CLARK. 





Soldiers Want Musical Instruments 


Maurice Barres, member of the French 
Academy, makes an urgent appeal in 
Echo de Paris in behalf of the movement 
instituted by L’Oeuvre du Front, an or- 
ganization of which Mme. la Comtesse 
Joachin, Murat is at the head to supply 
musical instruments to the soldiers for 
their recreation during their brief 


periods of rest from the nerve racking 
life of the trenches. 





The International Institute for For- 
eign-Born Girls of New York has opened 
singing classes in which American-born 
girls will sing with girls recently ar- 
rived here, as an influence in the Amer- 
icanization of the latter. The class meets 
under the direction of Mr. Camilieri. 
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THE PROPAGANDA IN NEW ENGLAND 


John C. Freund Given Cordial Reception in Providence, R. I., Fitchburg and Leominster, Mass.—Large 
Audience at Sayles Hall, Brown University, in Spite of Snowstorm—-Speaks Before 2000 High 
School Children in Providence and Before 1200 in Leominster and Fitchburg—Local Press 
Generous in Its Comment and Approval 


Providence, R. IL., Feb. 12, 1916. 


HEN a number of musicians and 
music-lovers saw John C. Freund 
off on the train that leaves here at half- 
past one at night, and wished him God- 
speed, after a pleasant hour spent, when 
he had finished his address at Sayles 
Hall, Brown University, it was the gen- 
eral opinion that his visit would be of 
incalculable benefit to the musical in- 
terests of the city. 

While Providence has always taken a 
great interest in music and has a num- 
ber of excellent musical organizations, 
as well as many musicians and music 
teachers of distinction and ability, it has 
always suffered, more or less, from the 
overshadowing influence of Boston, which 
is only an hour’s ride from here. 

Something was needed to stir the peo- 


ple up to a better appreciation of their 
own talent, and also to the necessity of 
being more independent and relying less 
upon foreign artists and foreign and out- 
side musical organizations for the best 
class of music. 

What Mr. Freund said before the vari- 
ous musical organizations which he ad- 
dressed, and more particularly what he 
said in his main address at Sayles Hall, 
will unquestionably bear fruit. 


Invited by State Federation of Musical 
Clubs 


He came here under the auspices of 
the Rhode Island State Federation of 
Musical Clubs, of which Mrs. Eleanor 
Sproat Deal is the president. 

The card of invitation was signed by 
W. H. P. Faunce, D.D.. president of 
Brown University; Mrs. Eleanor Sproat 
Deal, president of the Rhode Island Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs; Mrs. G. W. H. 
Ritchie, honorary president of the Cho- 
pin Club; Mrs. George C. Arnold, vice- 
president of the Chopin Club; Mrs. 
Eleanor Deal, president of the Chamin- 
ade Club; Miss Mary A. Cull, president 
of the Schubert Club; Mrs. William H. 
Sweetland, president of the MacDowell 
Club; Dr. Jules Jordan, of the Arion 
Club, and Mr. Roswell H. Fairman, of 
the Providence Symphony Orchestra. 

On Wednesday night a dinner was 
given in his honor by Mrs. George C. 
—* acting president of the Chopin 
Slub. 

On Thursday morning he addressed 
the Chaminade Club at Froebel Hall, in a 
short and witty talk, which stimulated 
interest in his formal address, to be 
given the following evening in Sayles 
Hall. 

That night he spoke before the Provi- 
dence Symphony Auxiliary in the Ed- 
ward MacDowell Room of the Music 
School, which had been very kindly 
loaned by Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross. 
The meeting was held under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Emma Winslow Childs. 

Before Mr. Freund spoke, Lucy Marsh, 
the noted soprano, sang a series of songs 
in a most musicianlike manner. 

In the course of his 
Freund said: 

“We must be free to be original.” 


address, Mr. 


Not Pleading for Nationalism 


He said he was not pleading for na- 
tionalism in art, but for musical inde- 
pendence. It was absolutely necessary, 
said he, that the democratic spirit which 
pervades our political, social and business 
life, should also pervade our. musical life, 
and that he should not ask: “Where 
have you studied?” or “With whom?” 
but “What do you know?” 

He said it was important for Provi- 
dence to have a symphony orchestra of 
its own, which would be of a character 
worthy of the wealth, culture and prom- 
inence of the city. It was not sufficient 
for it to depend upon orchestras from 
other cities. 

He uttered a warning against the evils 
of centralization in music, which, he 
said, kills local endeavor. 


Talks to 2000 High School Pupils 


Friday morning, by invitation, Mr. 
Freund spoke at the high school before 
1000 of the pupils and also at the “Tech” 
before some 800 or 900. 

Mr. Russell, director of the music in 
the high schools, conducted a mixed or- 
chestra in both places. The young peo- 
ple sang. Mr. Freund was accorded a 





most generous reception, and at the close 
of his address was cheered again and 
again by the students. 

In his address before the high school 
children he particularly emphasized the 
value and meaning of music in the home 
and how it was necessary to begin with 
the child and consequently how vital it 
was that music should have its rightful 
place in the public school education. 

He said that just as the flag typified 
democracy in the political and social life 
of the people, so it should also typify 
democracy in our musical life. 

He particularly interested the stu- 
dents in a description of the rise and 
progress of the musical industries, ex- 
plaining in delightful manner how they 
had come to lead the world not only in 
quantity, but in quality. 

The Providence Journal said of his 
talks at the High Schools that “they 
were most enthusiastically received.” 


Main Address at Sayles Hall 


In spite of a heavy snowstorm, a 
large and representative audience as- 
sembled in Sayles Hall, Brown Univer- 
sity, on Friday evening. 

An organ recital preceded Mr. Freund’s 
address. It was splendidly given by 
Helen Hogan. She played the “Marche 
Héroique de Jeanne d’Arc,” by Th. Du- 
bois; the Andante from the “Symphony 
Pathétique,” by Tschaikowsky, and the 
“Pilgrims Chorus” from “Tannhauser.” 

Mr. Freund was introduced to the au- 
dience by Mrs. Deal, president of the 
Chaminade Club, and also president of 
the Rhode Island Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

In a few graceful words Mrs. Deal 
spoke of the importance of Mr. Freund’s 
work and the wonderful enthusiasm with 
which his propaganda had been received 
all over the country. 

In his address, Mr. Freund thanked 
the Providence Press, the Journal, the 
Tribune and the Bulletin and the News, 
for the exceedingly handsome manner in 
which they had all spoken of his coming 
and his work. 

He particularly referred to the Jour- 
nal, because at the time of the excite- 
ment in Berlin over the propaganda, that 
paper had been one of the first editorial- 
ly to condemn the effort to read into his 
propaganda something it had never con- 
tained. 

He spoke of the musical proficiency 
of the pupils of our high schools, where, 
he said, Mr. Russell was doing wonders. 

He referred also to the satisfaction 
he had in seeing girls in the orchestras. 

He referred in terms of the warmest 
commendation to the high standard of 
the performances of the Chaminade Club. 


Value of the Lecal Symphony Orchestra 


In referring to the existing symphony 
orchestra in Providence, for which he 
bespoke a more cordial support, he an- 
swered the query of those who wanted 
to know why it was necessary to have a 
local symphony orchestra, when they 
could get not only the New York and 
Philadelphia Orchestras, but the Boston 
Orchestra, or could go to hear them. 

He said that Cleveland did not say that 
because of the Cincinnati Orchestra; 
Pittsburgh did not say that because of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, or the Chi- 
cago Orchestra; Duluth did not say that 
because of the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

A community, said he, is not musical 
because it pays others to make its music 
for it, but when it makes its own music, 
honors its own music teachers, patron- 
izes its own music stores, develops its 
own talent and its own musical indi- 
viduality, as they are doing out West. 


Need of a Musical Auditorium 


Speaking of the need of a good mu- 
sical auditorium in Providence, he said: 

“Is it not a disgrace to a city of the 
age, wealth and culture, the political and 
industrial importance of Providence, that 
it has not a decent auditorium?” 

He also suggested means by which 
the money could be raised for such a 
purpose. He suggested a popular sub- 
scription for the purpose instead of an 
appeal to a few wealthy citizens. 

Mr. Freund was informed that the old 
auditorium had been turned into a 
market. 

He also urged support for the State 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

He said he believed emphatically that 
each State should have its own State 
musical organization, and then there 


could be a central body, following the 
example of our political system, which 
depended upon a union of States. 

“If you centralize your music,” said 
he, “in Boston, or anywhere eise, you kill 
local endeavor.” 

He aroused a hearty laugh when he 
asked: “How long are the women of 
Providence—for the women everywhere 
are the vital factors in our musical life 
—going to permit their city to be the 
musical appendix of Boston?” 

Mr. Freund spoke for over two hours, 
and at the conclusion was rewarded by 
enthusiastic applause. 

The local press had given his coming 
very considerable notice. 


Local Press Comments 


The Providence Journal said: 

“Mr. Freund is nearly seventy years 
of age, but he retains the full vigor of 
his manhood. He always manages to 
hold the close attention of his audience 
by the forcefulness of his delivery. One 
of the features of his address, which is 
especially appreciated by music-lovers, is 
its anecdotal side. Having been con- 
nected with the musical profession as a 
journalist for nearly fifty years, he has 
a large fund of reminiscences, culled 
from his experiences with such celebri- 
ties as Mme. Patti, Jean de Reszke, 
Etelka Gerster and others. His propa- 
ganda has had at least two pronounced 
effects. It has led to a general move- 
ment among music teachers and musical 
organizations to regulate and standardize 
their profession, and it has also stimu- 
lated a strong demand for compositions 
by American musicians.” 

The Providence Evening 
said: 

“In an eloquent and illuminating ad- 
dress on musical independence and mu- 
nicipal orchestras, Mr. John C. Freund, 
at a gathering of musical people at the 
Music School, last evening, made an 
urgent plea for the support of the Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra.” 

While here, Mr. Freund was the re- 
cipient of a number of social courtesies, 
and was entertained by Mr. Hans 
Schneider, the well known director of 
the Schneider Piano School, by Mr. Al- 
bert Steinert and others. 

At one of the social gatherings of the 
musical people, at which Mr. Freund was 
the guest, he said: 

“What has inspired me most has been 
the enthusiastic reception I have re- 
ceived when I have spoken to the high 
school children. Their interest in music 
surprises me, as did some of their sing- 
ing. 

“Tf anyone ever had any doubt as to 
the ability of the United States to hold 
its own in the world of music, he need 
only go and address some leading public 
schools in the various States, as I have 
done, to be assured that ‘triumphant de- 
mocracy’ is not a vague expression in 
literature or oratory, but a living fact, 
and through its growing appreciation 
and enthusiasm for music destined to 
lead the world.” 


Tribune 


THE PROPAGANDA IN FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Feb. 9, 1916. 


OHN C. FREUND, editor of MuSICcAL 
AMERICA, has come and gone, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that his visit 
has done more to stir interest in music 
and acquaint our people here with what 
has been accomplished in the United 
States in the way of musical progress 
than any other event in years. 
Considering his plea that we should 
encourage our own artists when they 
have merit, it was certainly apropos that 
the night before he gave his main ad- 
dress on the Musical Independence of the 
United States, two American artists, 
Louise Homer and Albert Spalding, gave 
a concert to a sold-out auditorium and 
an enthusiastic audience, with hundreds 
turned away, many of whom had come 
from a long distance. 


Given a Reception 


Mr. Freund reached here on Sunday 
afternoon, and in the evening was given 
a reception by Mrs. C. T. Crocker at 
her handsome home on Prospect Street. 
Members of the Practice Club and other 
guests were present. At the reception 
Mr. Freund made an informal address 





and told of the character of the wo}! 
he has been doing throughout the coy, 
try. He illustrated his talk with inte, 
esting anecdotes. 

On Tuesday morning, by invitation 
the principal, Mr. Freund went over ; 
Leominster and spoke for nearly thre. 
quarters of an hour at the high scho 
He was accorded a splendid receptio 
and at the close of his talk, the youn, 
people applauded for several minutes. 

On Tuesday night he gave his w: 
known address here under the auspic, 
of the Teachers’ Association, before 
large, appreciative and distinguished 4 
dience in the Assembly Room of +} 
High School. 

He was introduced by President Hay 
W. Leland of the Teachers’ Associati: 
He spoke for two hours and a half, \ 
listened to with the closest attention « 
was rewarded, at the close, with lo; 
continued applause. 


Praise for Local Choral Society 


In the course of his address he 
ferred to local musical conditions ; 
gave high praise to the Choral Socie: 
of which Mr. Coffin is the leader. 

Mr. Freund spoke of the high class 
music that was to be heard in many 
our churches, and particularly mention 
Herbert C. Peabody, the organist 
Christ Church, whom he said he « 
sidered to be one of the leading organi 
in the United States. 

He thanked the press for the gr 
encouragement they had given him 
his work, and the large space accorde: 
him. 

He expressed his satisfaction that nx 
tive artists, Miss Louise Homer and \\; 
Spalding, two Americans, had had su 
a splendid attendance at their conce 
the preceding evening. 

On Wednesday morning, before leavin: 
for Providence, at the invitation of thx 
principal, he spoke to between seven ani 
eight hundred of the high school chi 
dren, and at the close was rewarded }) 
the school cheer, which is very rare|\ 
given, even to the most distinguished 
speakers. 

Before his address before the high 
school children, a mixed orchestra played 
as the various classes marched in. 

Mr. Freund, in his talk, referred t 
the great satisfaction that he had i: 
noting that young women played in a: 
orchestra with the young men. 


Women in Orchestra 


He said it was sad to reflect that a 
girl who became proficient as an instru 
mental musician could not earn her |i 
ing in a first class orchestra, but had 
to be relegated to the vaudeville stage, 
or be satisfied with teaching, and may! 
an appearance at a concert or two. 

He said he believed that if the high 
schools led in this regard, it must ulti 
mately effect a great change in publi 
opinion. 

The young people also sang for M 
Freund to show their proficiency 
chorus singing. 


Opinions of Local Press 


The Fitchburg Sentinel said: 

“Mr. Freund is devoting all the tim 
he can spare from his duties to preac! 
the doctrine of American music, and |! 
has been very successful so far. He ha 
given very generously of his time a! 
he has already had the satisfaction 
seeing good fruit borne from it.” 

The Fitchburg Daily News said: . 

“Those interested in Mr. Freund 
coming feel that he should be heard 
a capacity audience, as the public 
Fitchburg is assured of one of the fin: 
lectures on music that has been given 
several seasons.” . 

A correspondent in a letter to the ec 
tor of the Daily News said: 

“John C. Freund is an editor and pu! 
licist of national reputation, an educat: 
who is known from one end of the cou! 
try to the other, in the larger cities. 

In a review of Mr. Freund’s addr 
the Fitchburg Daily News said: 

“The outstanding quality of 
Freund’s lecture is the enthusiastic s 
cerity which characterizes everything 
was exceedingly int 





says. His talk 
esting.” 
Bernardo Jensen 
is endorsed by 
Maria Gay, Giovanni Zenatello, Victor 


Maurel, and Enrique Granados 


(composer of ‘““Goyescas”’ 
Voeal Studio: 114 W. 72d St... New Yor! 


WANTED—A violinist who has stud 
ied abroad or a foreigner of good 4! 
pearance and selling ability, can secuT 
a good position as head of an old viol! 
business in New York City. Addres 
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CHORUSES 3000 MILES APART JOIN IN CONCERT 


“Hello, New York!” Sings Ellis Club of Los Angeles Over the Telephone in Reply to Greeting of Mendelssohn Glee Club in 
World’s First Transcontinental Program, Which Is Feature of Latter Society's Golden Anniversary Dinner 
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The Tables in the Center Are 





A Small Portion of the Big Crowd at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Listening to the Singing of the Ellis Club in Los Angeles. 
Those Occupied by the Active Members of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, and the Occasion Is Its Golden Anniversary Dinner 


[)"3 grandchildren will doubtless see Glee sang across the telephone wires to quet room of the Waldorf, while the ‘phone at the speakers’ table. Mr. Ma 


nothing epoch-making in a concert their colleagues, the members of the El- western end was at the Gamut Club in son had charge at the Gamut Club. 
jointly by one chorus in New York lis Club of Los Angeles, who recipro- Los Angeles, where the Ellis Club had Exchange of Solos 
; eS cated in like manner. assembled a gathering of 500. The wire 
another in Los Angeles and heard So quickly do Americans accept any’ distance between New York and Los An- Mr. Casler first established connection 
taneously by audiences in_ both world discovery as an established fact geles is 3875 miles. To send the voices with the successive cities on the line as 
that the New York audience, which at across this great space a special tele- follows: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, 


Yet that phenomenon impressed 


, irs arveled ; . ~w experience > transmitter. ab , Feet i Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco and 
such gatherings with a sense of the first marveled at the new experience, phone transmitter, about two feet in » we , 


of length, nine inches in diameter and highly Los Angeles. The first musical shot that 


finally took it almost as a matter é ul Sn 

culous on Feb. 9, when the Men-  ¢ouyrse, In this demonstration the trans- sensitized, was used at the Waldorf. The was fired in this telephone skirmish was 
ohn Glee Club of New York intro- continental line was used for the first demonstration at the eastern end was in When Harvey Ww. Hindermeyer greeted 
charge of H. W. Casler of the New York Los Angeles with the Ziegfeld Follies 


time to carry the sound of a large num- 
ert as a feature of its golden anni- ber of voices across the continent. The Telephone Company, who directed 

at oe eastern end of the line was in the ban- proceedings through a_ regular’ desk 
iry dinner. This dinner was held in 


| the world’s first transcontinental the hit. the “Hello, Frisco.” which embodied 
the spirit of the occasion, even if it did 
not name the exact western terminus of 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. ~~ the line. Mr. Hindermeyer took his posi- 
the members of the Mendelssohn tion a foot or so from the big transmit- 
ter, much as if he were making a talk- 
ing-machine record. Right back came 
the reply from Mr. Bemis of the Ellis 
a Club: 
f ‘Hello, New York, Hell 





e 











Although the New York diners could 
not tell how Mr. Hindermeyer’s song 
sounded at the other end, they could 
form an idea of it from their own hear- 
ing of the reply. The effect was almost 
identical with that of a phonograph rec- 
ord, only farther away. For instance, 
there was the same reproduction of the 
vibration of the voice, and when the 
plano accompaniment was heard, here 
and there, at all this great distance, it 
had some of the sound of an instrument 
of which the strings are plucked, similar 
to the reproduction which the talking 
machine frequently makes of the piano’s 

: , :, tone. The voice came quite clearly across 
¢ Program Artist’s Idea of the Physical Exhaustion of Conductor Koemmenich and Accompanist Baker Resulting from fo 
Carrying Through the World’s First Transcontinental Concert at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Dinner [Continued on page 6] 
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CHORUSES 3,000 MILES APART 
JOIN IN CONCERT 


[Continued from page 5] 














the wire from Los Angeles, and it was 
only the words which were now and 
then indistinct—that is, the sung words. 
The remarks of the speakers in Los An- 
geles (which were made into an ordinary 
transmitter) floated into the Waldorf as 
distinctly as if they had been spoken no 
farther away than Montclair. It was the 
words sung into the big transmitter 
which did not come out so crisply. 
Evidently, then, this long-distance con- 
cert idea will be even more practicable 
when the device for transmitting the 
sung tone is farther perfected. 

After a greeting between the two 
toastmasters, Frederick A. Stokes, of the 
Mendelssohn, and Judge Walter Bord- 
well, of the Ellis Club, the Mendelssohn 
Glee members grouped themselves in 
front of the transmitter—many of them 
several feet away—and sang Bullard’s 
“Stein Song” to their audience in Los 
Angeles. At the end there came back a 
protracted sound which resembled the 
patter of rain upon a roof. 

Said Mr. Casler to his confrére in Los 
Angeles: “How did that ‘Stein Song’ 
sound to you?” 

Replied Mr. Mason: “You could tell 
that we enjoyed it from our applause.” 
This rain patter, then, was the applause. 


Conversational By-play 


Next the two club presidents ex- 
changed congratulations—Howard 5S. 
Borden of the Mendelssohn and James 
Slauson of the Ellis Club. Then followed 
an exchange of solos, Clifford Lott of the 
Ellis Club singing “Israfel,” with Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers” sung as a re- 
ply by Frank Croxton, who appeared in 
place of Herbert Witherspoon, kept away 
by illness. In the solos the New York 
diners detected sometimes an alien sound 
across the wire, a sort of overtone, which 
made the solo seem at that point like a 
duet with a soprano voice unexpectedly 
interpolated. Further solos were “The 
Drummer Boy,” sung by Reed Miller 
with such stirring effect that it must 
have been reproduced tellingly in Los 
Angeles, and “Oh! Golden Sun,” deliv- 
ered by G. Hayden Jones of the Ellis 
Club. These songs followed conversa- 
tional by-play between Job E. Hedges and 
J. S. Mitchell, president of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, and between 
the two conductors, Louis Koemmenich 
and J. B. Poulin. 

A further test of the possibilities of 
choral singing at long range was made 
with the singing of Kremser’s “Hymn of 
Thanksgiving,” by the Mendelssohn Glee. 
From the extended “applause” the New 
York gathering deduced that this must 
have carried well to the Los Angeles 
hearers. In this number and the “Stein 
Song” the chorus discarded the four-part 
harmony and sang in unison, for it had 
been found in a rehearsal of this strange 
concert that the parts did not reproduce 
well. When a chorus of 100 singers re- 
plied for the Ellis Club at the close with 
“The Lost Chord” this also was sung in 
unison. One could hear the melody 
clearly at the New York end, but the 
volume was not large. 


Hear Phonograph Record 


Another experiment and on a differ- 
ent basis was the hearing in New York 
of a phonograph record played in San 
Francisco, of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” by Sousa’s Band. The New York 
gathering stood while this was played, 
and there was nothing incongruous about 
the action as the record sounded very 
natural, although played over 3000 miles 
away. However, in the climax, “In the 
land of the free,” the high tones of the 
melody failed to sound out against the 
other parts. 

Another aural novelty was the hearing 
of the roar of the Pacific Ocean by means 
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of a receiver placed on the Seal Rocks be- 
neath the Cliff House on San Francisco 
Bay. This sound, however, and that of 
the applause required a “program” in or- 
der that the hearers might know what 
they were intended to signify. 


“Good Night” Roll Call 


An understanding of the réle played by 
distance in defining the gradations of 
voices over the phone was gleaned from 
the “good-night” roll call of the cities 
along the route, in which the gathering 
heard, in rapid succession: “Good night, 
Mr. Casler, San Francisco. Good night, 


Mr. Casler—Salt Lake,” and so forth, im’ 


a crescendo of tone power until New 
York was reached. 

The telephone demonstration occupied 
somewhat more than an hour. Previous 
to this there had been speeches by Job E. 
Hedges and Rev. William Pierson Mer- 
rill, D. D., and a song by Reed Miller— 
the “Dar’s Gwine to Be a Landslide” of 
Lily Strickland. The evening ended with 
singing by the Mendelssohn Glee under 
its gifted conductor, Louis Koemmenich, 
and with Charles A. Baker“as accompa- 
nist. One of the numbers was “M. G. C.,” 
written for the occasion by Mr. Koem- 
menich and Horatio J. Brewer, who has 
been three times president of the club. 
This club song is so virile and stirring 
that it should remain permanently in the 
répertoire of the Mendelssohn Glee. 

K. S. C. 


SORRENTINO DECLARES 
HE HAS FOUND A GENIUS 


Tenor Enthusiastic Over “Vpice-tuner” 
—An Explanation of His Tem- 
porary Retirement 


Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, who has 
been “in retreat” for some weeks past, 
refusing engagements, has imparted the 
reason for his temporary retirement. 

He has been perfecting himself in 
French réles—in order to give refinement 
to his French diction. Because: “No 
matter in what country I sing,” says 
Sorrentino, “Spain, France, Italy or 
America, the public prefers to hear me 
in its own language.” 

Mr. Sorrentino has already received 
several offers to go into opera. 

In March, Mr. Sorrentino will take up 
professional activities again with a series 
of fourteen engagements. The tenor is 
enthusiastic concerning a genius whom, 
he says, he has discovered, a man with 
a marvelous faculty for “tuning” voices, 
as a skilful piano tuner would tune and 
“voice” a good piano. 

“Who is this man?” 

_ “Not et. I’ll say, however, that he 
lives right here in New York, and I will 
tell his name—if he will permit me. I 
am more than happy that I found him, 
for his is the brain I have been seeking 
for years. In addition to perfecting my 
English and French and extending my 
repertoire, I have been working steadily 
with him on tone-production.” 











WILL NOT PLAY IN CANADA 


New York Symphony Society Cancels 
Bookings, Following Ottawa Protest 


In view of criticisms publishel in Ot- 
tawa (Ont.) newspapers concerning the 
proposed visit to that city of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, it was de- 
cided to cancel the orchestra’s Canadian 
bookings. George Engels, manager of 
the orchestra, explained the action as 
follows: 

“In view of the unrest created in Ot- 
tawa by the recent deplorable destruction 
of the Parliament buildings, and since 
articles in the papers in Ottawa have 
appeared protesting against the going to 
Canada of musicians of German birth, 
the Symphony Society of New York pre- 
fers to postpone the concerts in Ottawa 
and Montreal. The Symphony Society 
does not desire to give its many Canadian 
friends cause of worry, nor does it wish 
to aggravate an unfortunate situation 
by taking into the Dominion of Canada, 
at the present time, five German born 
musicians who are members of the or- 
chestra, but who have not yet received 
their second American citizenship pa- 
pers.” 








Victor Herbert was represented in 
vaudeville at the Palace Theater, New 
York, this week, by a company singing 
songs from some twelve of his operas. 
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of 


Reinald Werrenrath 


and 
Paul Althouse? 
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Dear MuSICAL AMERICA: 


They had foregatherea in great excite- 
ment. What was it they were dis- 
cussing? 

Was it the rivalry between Damrosch 
and Stransky as to who should give the 
most compositions by Americans, this 
season? 

Was it as to whether Pitts Sanborn 
of the Globe was just in speaking of 
Bodanzky’s conducting of “Tristan” as 
being like Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup? 

Was it as to whether Farrar had cut 
out the word “obey” from the marriage 
ceremony? 

Or, were they discussing Canada’s 
threat to intern Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra because of his German 
name? 

Not a bit of it! What the crowd was 
discussing was the contretemps at the 
Sunday concert at the Metropolitan, 
when Mme. Zarska, the Bohemian prima 
donna, appeared in an_ extraordinary 
Paris creation, and just as she was about 
to sing and all eyes were upon her, she 
seemed about to disclose what Trilby 
called “the altogether,” for the reason 
that her shoulder straps slipped or gave 
way, which caused some unfeeling person 
in the gallery to blow a police whistle. 

And when, later, the lovely lady sang 
something about “Spring is here,” be- 
fore an audience that had waded 
through two feet of snow and a blizzard 
to hear her, the audience “broke” and joy 
was unconfined. The event was consid- 
ered so important, that most of the 
critics referred to it, and, indeed, it 
found its way to the front page of the 
Evening World and other papers, as an 
item of supreme interest. 

Thus, by the aid of recalcitrant shoul- 
der straps, Mme. Zarska achieved a 
vogue which she had been unable to se- 
cure at her début or at a later appear- 
ance, and yet into what is, in newspaper 
parlance, called “leading news of the 
day.” 

I would not be at all surprised to 
hear that it had been telegraphed, 
through the Associated Press, all over 
the country. 

It might appear to some that the af- 
fair was wholly trivial, but indeed it is 
not. 

It gives you an idea of what many of 
the lights who conduct our leading news- 
papers consider “news.” 

Had Mme. Zarska sung like an angel 
from heaven, she would have received 
the usual kindly recognition. But when 
the few clothes that she had on began 
to drop off, the sensation was consid- 
ered of nation-wide importance, and cer- 
tainly of prominent local recognition. 

* * * 

I told you that Pitts Sanborn of the 
Globe, for whom I have a great deal of 
respect, because his writing is always in- 
teresting and often informing, was in- 
duced to suggest, because of the manner 
of Bodanzky’s conducting, that “Bodan- 
zky is the Mrs. Winslow of conductors,” 
because he had conducted the audience 
into the arms of Morpheus. 

In the first place, let me disagree with 
our friend, Pitts, with regard to the apt- 
ness of the simile. Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup has been publicly ex- 
posed and denounced in the columns of 
the Globe, the paper for which Friend 
Pitts writes, and therefore it should be 
“excommunicated.” 

In the next place, Bodanzky, in keep- 
ing the orchestra down, something I have 
contended for for years, is giving the 


singers a chance, and he is not only 
doing that, but he is positively follow- 
ing the traditions as Wagner himself 
laid them down. 

There are many who have an idea 
that Richard Wagner worked for the 
orchestra alone and desired it to be, at 
all times, not only prominent, but domi- 
nant. 

This is not so, as those know who 
have read what he has written on the 
subject. 

If Wagner had intended the voice to 
be of secondary importance, he never 
would have written the beautiful music 
for it which he did. 

Now, it was “your Uncle Dudley” 
who raised this question two seasons 
ago, when Toscanini was at the con- 
ductor’s desk, and permitted the orches- 
tra to go it for all it was worth, so 
that there were times when you posi- 
tively could not hear the singers at all. 

And it was “your Uncle Dudley,” who, 
dwelling on this point week after week, 
much to the disgust of protesting Tos- 
canini admirers, finally brought some of 
the other writers for the press to a 
similar point of view. 

So that this season the singers have 
positively had a better show at the opera 
than they have had for years. 

. . + 


The reappearance of Geraldine Farrar 
in “Tosca,” the other night, was awaited 
with unquestioned interest by opera 
goers and music lovers. . The report of 
what happened will certainly be anx- 
iously awaited by her large following all 
over the country. 

As usual, the expected did not happen. 

In the first place, Milady sang and 
acted, after her first evident nervous- 
ness, better than she has done for a long 
time. Even if, as all the critics agreed, 
she does weigh 15 pounds more! 

Who weighed her, I wonder? 

In the second place, she did not get the 
enthusiastic welcome that she and her 
friends expected. In fact, to be frank 
about the matter, had it not been for the 
claque and a few devoted friends, her 
reception, even after the second and 
third acts, would have been cold. 

The best account in the daily press of 
what happened, I think, was given by 
Pierre V. Key, in the New York World. 
He said: 

“Had she been an unknown operatic 
débutante, her appearance in the title 
role of Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ could scarcely 
have caused less commotion among the 
many hundreds who on other occasions 
have become enthusiastic. * * * 

“The most perfunctory patter of 
gloved hands, and from a very few per- 
sons, greeted the prima donna at her 
first act entrance. And when the cur- 
tain fell on the scene a general list- 
lessness seemed to have settled over the 
assemblage. 

“It is difficult to recall a similar mo- 
ment productive of such indifference. The 
first four curtain calls that Mme. Far- 
rar shared with Martinelli and Amato 
were half forced, but they could not have 
prompted greater surprise than the faint 
recognition which was accorded the so- 
prano when she came out to face her 
auditors alone.” 

Less frankly, but in similar tone, the 
critics of the other daily papers dealt 
with La Geraldine’s return. All express 
surprise at being unable to account for 
the situation. 

I do not think it needs any Sherlock 
Holmes to diagnose the case. 

To begin with, however, let me say 
that “Tosca” is not one of Miss Farrar’s 
best réles. She lacks the distinction and 
passion of a Bernhardt, and cannot equal 
other artists at the Metropolitan in this 
réle, notably Destinn and Emma Eames, 
who have appeared to greater advantage. 

The fact of the matter is, that with 
her strenuous efforts to keep in the lime- 
light, La Geraldine has lost much of the 
respect and good will of the public, which 
she at one time en‘oyed. 

It is not that in Chicago she declared 
herself as strongly pro-German in all 
her sympathies. 

It is not because she went into the 
“movies,” for, as she said herself, “why 
not make hay while the sun shines?” 

It is not that, having issued various 
pronunciamentos on the subject, that art 
and marriage are incompatible, she 
changed her mind, it being Leap Year, 
and proposed to Lou-Tellegen. 

All that, I believe, would have been 
tolerated. It was her frank, almost 
brutal, public defiance of what the 
French very properly call “Les Con- 
venances.”’ . 

When La Geraldine put herself on 
record that she would not marry, be- 
cause she had never met a man who 
could interest her for more than thirty 
minutes, and when, furthermore, it be- 
came known that she considered herself 
perfectly free to throw the handker- 
chief at any man whom she fancied, 
thousands of those who had held her in 
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Giorgio Polacco, the eminent 
and popular conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, sketched 
by the cartoonist at the very mo- 
ment of his greatest triumph, that 
is, when he said to himself, “I am 
satisfied with you Giorgio—you 
have done nobly!” 
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the highest regard as a woman, threw 
up their hands. 

In order that one may not judge Mi- 
lady harshly, let me add that for years 
and years, owing to the fact that La 
Geraldine always traveled with “Ma,” 
thousands of young women, ambitious of 
success in the operatic or dramatic 
world, had looked to her as the standard 
bearer not only of hard-won success, but 
of that moral code in which we all be- 
lieve, but few practice. 

If, therefore, the audience was cold, 
and did not welcome our leading Ameri- 
can prima donna with the cordiality 
which her friends expected and hoped 
for, it was simply because the lady had 
herself said and done those things which 
society, in its immaculate virtue, espe- 
cially when it is on parade in the opera 
house, considers it right and proper to 
condemn. 

Writing about “Ma” Farrar, who has 
traveled with La Geraldine for years, re- 
minds me that the bond of sympathy 
there has evidently been broken. 

“Ma” evidently feels that she is “out 
in the cold,” for now that La Geraldine 
is Mrs. Lou Tellegen, “Ma” will no 
longer have the same opportunity of 
sharing her daughter’s life, social and 
artistic vogue and triumphs. 

I say that the bond of sympathy is 
broken, for I have it on absolute author- 
ity, that when it became certain that 
La Geraldine was to marry Lou Telle- 
gen, “Ma,” in the bitterness of her soul, 
exclaimed: 

“I feel sorry for Lou! 


9? 


fine fellow! 


He is such a 


a . * 


However, if La Geraldine has re- 
nounced her former creed that matri- 
mony and art do not go together, her 
place has been promptly taken, in this 
regard, by Ganna Walska, the Polish 


prima donna, who has broken her en- 
gagement to marry Lowell M. Palmer, 
Jr., because, as she says, he would not 
be a slave to her. 

As she said the other day: 

“T cannot think of marriage. To me 
art is everything. I like the stage bet- 
ter than any other thing. 

“My husband must be my slave. It is 
hard to find men in this country who are 
willing to be slaves. They are most quick 
to offer themselves in marriage. They 
see you once on the stage, and ask you 
to wed them the same night. 

“Everything in this country,” con- 
tinued Mme. Walska, “is done in a rush. 
I do not like that. The man _ should 
take time to come, and talk—and flirt— 
a long while before he offers himself. 
But no! One, two, three, married—and 
divorce after that.” 

Thus it is evident that we shall not 
lack, if the press is generous, for an 
apostle of the dictum that no prima 
donna can be successful if she is tied 
up with a husband. 

This will, of course, enable Louise 
Homer to continue her propaganda in 
favor of her husband and the series of 
twins, which have been so long in pic- 
torial evidence in the public prints. 

+ : + 

Tarara! at the psychological moment, 
enters on the scene Lina Cavalieri, the 
beautiful Italian prima donna, with the 
dictum that artists.should wed only ar- 
tists. 

By the bye—do you know that those 
who have seen Lina Cavalieri recently 
say that since her marriage to Lucien 
Muratore, the highly talented and dis- 
tinguished French tenor, she_ looks 
younger and handsomer than _ ever? 
So that she is a living justification of 
her own argument. 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Cavalieri’s solution of the great ques- 
tion for the artist, “To wed or not to 
wed,” is a rational and sensible one, espe- 
cially where there is sufficient friendship 
back of the affection so that there is no 
opportunity for professional jealousy, 
particularly where the woman, woman- 
like, is sincerely interested in her hus- 
band’s success, as La Cavalieri has un- 
doubtedly shown herself to be. 

Muratore, who has conquered Boston 
and Chicago, has yet to become sufficient- 
ly known in New York, to be estimated 
at his true value. 

He is, in my opinion, one of the finest 
singers on the stage to-day, and an artist 
of exceptional ability. 

Furthermore, he is a man of education 
who has worked hard, and of whom it 
can conscientiously be said that he has 
sacrificed much for his art. 

He has had many opportunities just to 
make money, which, however, he has de- 
clined, when he believed it would inter- 
fere with his artistic career. 

I understand that he is a man of con- 
siderable means, having been left a large 
fortune by a relative. But whether that 
is so or not, one thing is certain—that 
Muratore is bound, if he remains with 
us, to occupy a position of the highest 
distinction in the artistic world in this 
country. 

Personaily, he is a man of charming 
manner, wholly democratic and entirely 
free from the peculiar vagaries which so 
often characterize popular tenors. 

Finally, he has the advantage of hav- 
ing, in his wife, a woman not only of 
artistic temperament, but of refinement, 
as those who Know her intimately aver. 
Then too La Cavalieri has a very clear 
and businesslike head on her shoulders. 

* * * 

The situation at the Metropolitan, 
particularly with regard to Farrar, 
would have been wonderfully changed 
had poor, little Lucrezia Bori not fallen 
ill just when she had been scheduled 
to be the sensation of the season. 

As I told you long ago, I felt assured 
that the management was grooming her 
for a sensational début in “Tosca,” and 
particularly in “Madama Butterfly,” in 
which two roles it was confidently be- 
lieved she would be able to replace La 
Geraldine, in the affections of the public. 

In the New York Times, a few days 
ago, I read a very interesting interview 
with the little Spanish prima donna, in 
which she said: 

“You stand on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, facing a huge audi- 
ence. You are singing very badly. You 
begin to hear hisses from the house. 
Then there are loud cries of displeas- 
ure. They increase in volume until they 
drown your voice, drown the orchestra, 
drown everything. Prompters, stage 
managers, impresarios shout at you from 
the cover of the wings to come off the 
stage. But you will not. You continue 
to sing in spite of them all. Then a 
man rises from the front rows of the 
parquet, puts on his silk hat, draws a 
revolver, and shoots you. You fall with 
a shriek. Then you wake up!” 

. * . 

To give an idea of what pluck she has, 
for she is only now just beginning to 
use her voice, slightly, a little every 
day, under the advice of her physicians, 
she has never complained. As she says 
herself, she has borne her trials pati- 
ently, quietly and never wept a tear. 

Should she recover sufficiently to make 
a re-appearance before the season is 
over, she will be welcomed with open 
arms, for no one has deserved better of 
the public than she, and no one, cer- 
tainly, has won its sympathy more in 
her affliction. 

x * * 

Enrico Caruso has reached the height 
of the ambition of many, in having been 
dined by the Lotus Club. 

That involves, of course, making a 
speech. When I read the reports in the 
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papers that the distinguished tenor, on 
rising “with the coffee and the cigars,” 
had exclaimed, with emotion, “This is 
the greatest moment of my whole life,” 
I said to myself: 

“Monsieur Billiguard, the press agent 
of the Metropolitan, has put one over on 
Carus’, for he never could have thought 
of such an expression of his own accord.” 

However, Carus’ was happy, the Lotus 
Club men were happy, and all’s well 
that ends well. 

By the bye—there is one feature in 
Caruso’s make-up that deserves to be 
known, and that is, his self abnegation 
when he is singing with other artists, 
especially if they are not in good voice, 
or have not as much voice as he has. 

In this he does not resemble most of 
the tenors that I have heard in the long 
course of years. They generally went it 
for all they were worth, and looked to 
their personal success alone. 

Not so Caruso! 

When he was singing, the other night, 
with Barrientos, in “Rigoletto,” what 
did he do? 

Why he moderated the volume of his 
own voice, so that it should not outshine 
or overwhelm the lady’s, even if there 
might be some detractors in the audience 
who would say that he is not singing 
with as full tone as they have heard him. 

This shows that our friend is as con- 
siderate as a man as he is great as a 
singer and artist. 

ad * + 

Henry T. Finck, the other day, spoke 
of the great Carus’ as “Henry Caruso.” 

Why? 

Would the erudite critic of the Hven- 
ing Post like to be publicly called “En- 
rico Theophilus Finck?” 

* * + 
of Walter 


The candle Damrosch’s 


troubles is being burned at both ends.’ 


Hardly has he recovered from the shock 
of being publicly denounced in the Vos- 
sische Zeitung and other German 
papers, as “a renegade,” on account of 
a garbled version of an interview in the 
New York Times, which had been cabled 
to Germany, than he was confronted with 
the threat of internment in Canada, 
with his entire orchestra, because of his 
German name, and supposedly German 
affiliations. 

As Damrosch has shown, many mem- 
bers of his orchestra are not Germans at 
all, while most of the Germans in the 
orchestra are good American citizens. 
He, himself, as is generally known, has 
never expressed strong sympathy with 
the Germans in this war, though in what 
he has said, he has been very fair, and, 
indeed, politic. 

* * * 

Apropos de Damrosch, he took away 
the breath of his audience, the other 
day, by warning them to remain away 
from a part of an approaching concert. 
He said he proposed to perform a 
Schonberg chamber music composition, 
and that those who did not feel equal 
to listening to the cubist work, might 
forego that part of the program. He 
added that the doors would be closed 
during the interpretation of the Schén- 
berg score. 

His hearers applauded! 

* * * 

The other day one of our most distin- 

guished lady pianists played in Boston, 


to a sum total of just twenty-nine 
dollars. 


Those who knew this, promptly con- 
demned Boston for its lack of apprecia- 
tion. 

Now, I happen to know something 
about this particular case, so I can say 
frankly that Boston is not to blame in 
the matter. 

The lady did 
publicity. 

As one of the most prominent local 
musicians in Boston said: 

“Boston is peculiar; admitted! Bos- 
ton is also conservative. Like all con- 
servative cities, proper preparation must 
be made for an artist before the people 
will turn out, as a large number of those 
who go to concerts live in the surround- 
ing suburbs. It is no easy thing, when 
the man comes home from business, to 
induce him to dress and turn out for a 
concert, but he will do so and take his 
women folk along when they are as- 
sured beforehand that the trouble and 
expense that they will be put to are 
warranted.” 


not get the necessary 


x * * 

Writing of Boston reminds me that 
C. A. Ellis, the manager, has come in, 
as I once told you before, for a great 
deal of criticism, because of the high 
charge he is making for the services of 
his artists, notably for those of Fritz 
Kreisler, for whom, in some towns, he 
is reported to ask $1,250 for a single 
appearance, while in larger towns he is 
said to demand as much as $1,500, while 
Kreisler gets, so I am reliably informed, 
only $750 for each performance. 


Now, to the local musical organiza- 
tion or local manager through the coun- 
try this seems disproportionate, espe- 
cially as very little money is spent on 
Mr. Kreisler in the way of publicity and 
general advertising, by his manager. 

Let us, however, be fair in the matter. 
Mr. Ellis, I believe, engaged Mr. Kreisler 
and guaranteed him one hundred con- 
certs. That is to say, he guaranteed to 
pay Mr. Kreisler for his season, $75,000. 

Now, supposing Mr. Ellis could not 
place the whole hundred concerts? 

Furthermore, there are at least some 
expenses connected with the tour, so 
that the situation is not quite as extreme 
as would appear on the surface. 

At the same time, there is a growing 
feeling all over the country, especially 
in communities that are sincerely de- 
sirous of hearing the great artists, that 
the prices charged by the managers are 
too high, and that too much of the money 
that is paid, goes into the manager’s 
pocket, instead of going into the pocket 
of the artist, especially in cases like that 
of Kreisler, where the reputation of the 
artist is already made, largely through 
the generous attitude of the press in the 
way of publicity, so that very little 
money is spent by the manager on direct 
advertising. 

* * * 

So sweet little Eleanor Painter, who 
has been appearing with so much suc- 
cess in “Princess Pat,” has been forced 
to go to a sanitarium near White Plains, 
for a rest. She is suffering from a ner- 
vous breakdown, the result of singing 
eight performances a week during the 
long engagement of the Victor Herbert 
operetta at the Cort Theater. 

I have expected this breakdown for 
some time. 

Miss Painter, you know, came orig- 
inally from Denver, and through the aid 
of friends was enabled to continue her 
studies in New York. Then she went to 
Berlin, where, for a long time she was a 
great favorite at the Charlottenburg 
Opera House, singing principal rdles. 
While getting much praise she did not 
get much money. Then she came to this 
country, as you know, under contract 
with Andreas Dippel and appeared in 
the “Lilac Domino.” While the piece 





did not make much of a hit, she did, 
and from that time, has been looked 
upon as a star in that particular line 
of work. Later she made the hit in Vic- 
tor Herbert’s piece. 

Her story should be a lesson to al] 
young singers, namely that there is a 
limit to human endurance, and that sing- 
ing eight times a week, as she has been 
forced to do, is destructive to all artistic 
ability, as well of health. 

These long runs are particularly char- 
acteristic of this country but detrimenta! 
to artists, in every way. In Germany, 
France and Italy the programs are con- 
stantly changed, so that an artist has 
time to recover and is not forced to 
wreck her voice, whether for a man- 
ager’s gain or to please the public. 

2s 


Dr. Earl Barnes, a_ psychologist of 
Philadelphia, has come into the lime- 
light by making, at the meeting of the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club, a statement 
which has been telegraphed all over the 
country, to the effect that if you are a 
father and once had a good singing voice, 
but have since relegated it to the scrap 
heap, dig it out, take the baby on your 
lap and sing to it. If you don’t succeed 
the first time, you will the _ second. 
Furthermore said the eminent doctor, 
“The return of father’s voice 1n croon- 
ing lullabies to the baby is among the 
highly interesting phenomena of family 
life.” 

Of course, it is understood that just 
as you must first catch your hare be- 
fore you can cook it, so you must first 
get your baby before you can croon to it. 

Perhaps if you have no baby of your 
own you might borrow one on which to 
experiment and so provide “the highly 
interesting phenomena of family life’’ 
of which the worthy doctor speaks. 

However, before a decision can be 
reached in the matter we must hear from 
the baby who is taken into papa’s lap and 
has forced upon it, willy nilly, papa’s 
dug up voice. 

Until we hear from “snookums” Dr. 
Barnes’ plan will not receive the cordial! 
endorsement of 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Gabrilowitsch’s 





Mistorical Recitals Feature of 
Tour of America 





t gw GABRILOWITSCH, the em- 
inent Russian pianist, is touring 
this season as far West as the Pacific 
Coast, and has made one or more appear- 
ances with practically every orchestra of 
importance throughout the country. His 
recital appearances—both alone and 
jointly with his wife, Clara Clemens, 
contralto—have kept him steadily en- 
gaged, and will continue to do so until 
the close of the season. 

A most important and much-talked-of 
feature of the present year is a series 
of six Historical Recitals given by him 
in New York, Boston and Chicago. These 
recitals illustrate the development of 
piano music from the days of the 
clavichord and harpsichord to the pres- 
ent time. 

A musician by instinct as well as by 
education, he has distinguished himself 
not only as a pianist of the highest type, 
but as a composer and conductor as well. 
Five times the great Russian has visited 
America, and each time his playing has 
made a profound impression. 


The playing of Gabrilowitsch is de- 
scribed as broad, full of sympathy, 
warmth, romance and charm. His ap- 
peal is always to the best, an inspiration 
free from sensationalism, but stirring 
and uplifting. 

Gabrilowitsch was born in Petrograd 
in 1878. His father was a well known 
jurist of the Russian capital. His 
brothers were musical, and one of them 
was his first teacher. Later he was taken 
to Anton Rubinstein, who was so deeply 
impressed that he earnestly urged a 
career as a virtuoso. Accordingly, the 
boy was entered in the classes of Victor 
Tolstoff at the Petrograd Conservatory, 
which at that time was under the super- 
vision of the great Rubinstein him 
self. His frequent personal confer- 
ences with the latter Gabrilowitsch has 
always regarded as inestimable value. 
From Petrograd he went to Vienna, 
where he studied for two years with 
Leschetizky, another great personality to 
whose influence much of his subsequent 
success is credited. Tours of Europ: 
and America served to bring him into 
prompt recognition. 





SURPRISE FOR GODOWSKY 


“Sheet and Pillow Case” Party Given for 
Pianist on Birthday Anniversary 


When Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, 
returned to his home in upper Fifth Ave- 
nue from a visit to the motion pictures 
on Sunday evening he was astonished to 
find in the semi-darkness his large apart- 
ment inhabited by an army of white- 
garbed, mysteriously masked persons. 
There was a great shout of welcome as 
the pianist entered the door. It was his 
birthday anniversary and nearly a hun- 
dred of his friends took the occasion to 
surprise him by giving a “sheet and 
pillow-case party” in his honor. 

Among the guests were Walter Dam- 
rosch, Artur Bodanzky, Alexander Lam- 
bert, Mr.sand Mrs. Josef Hofmann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Stiles, Rudolph Ganz, 
Hans Heinz Ewers, Emerson Whithorne, 
Belle Story, Louis Siegel, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Johnston, Anna Fitziu, Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Bauer, Maurice Halper- 
son, Sigmund Spaeth, Julia Hostaeter, 
Lilli Petschnikoff, Arthur Argiewiscz, 
Yolanda Méré, Hermann Irion, Mr. and 





Mrs. B. Neuer, H. O. Osgood, Alexande1 
Saslavsky, Theodore Stier, Carl Fried- 
berg, J. P. Blake and Emilie Frances 
Bauer. 





Dinner in Honor of Luca Botta 


Luca Botta, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, was guest of honor at a dinne! 
given Feb. 13 at the Italian Gardens 
Restaurant in Broome Street, New York, 
to celebrate his recovery after an opera 
tion on his leg. Dante Del Papa, who 
sang in opera twenty-five years ago, 
sang several of the arias that Mr. Botta 
sings to-day at the Metropolitan. 





Merle Alcock’s Concert Appearances 


Merle Alcock, the popular young con- 
cert contralto, appeared with Florence 
Hinkle and an orchestra from the New 
York Philharmonic Society, in a concert 
at the Fifth Avenue home of Henry Clay 
Frick on Jan. 25. Mrs. Alcock will ap- 
pear at Maplewood, N. J., on Feb. 25; in 
New York on March 2; in Montclair, 
N. J., on March 7, and at Syracuse, 
N. Y., on March 27. 
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ACCUSES OUR VOCAL TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS OF “LACK OF PREPAREDNESS” 








Mme. Regina de Sales Finds 
American Voices Easily Re- 
sponsive to Proper Training 
but with This Asset a Tend- 
ency to View Artistic Career 
without the Required Seri- 
ousness and Determination 


ETURNING to her native country 

after an absence of a number of 
years, Mme. Regina de Sales, the dis- 
tinguished teacher of singing, has found 
a great many things to interest her in 
the present development of musical life 
in America. She was born in the Mid- 
dle West, and went to Europe as a young 
girl for study. She remained there and 
gained a place of distinction in various 
musical centers, such as Berlin, Munich 
and Paris, as an artist and teacher. Her 
training in opera equipped her to give 
her pupils instruction not only in singing 
but in the various réles and she included 
among her pupils many who filled posi- 
tions of prominence in the great opera 
houses of Europe. 

Mme. de Sales is thoroughly American 
and patriotic to a degree, in spite of her 
long absence from this country. She has 
been greatly impressed with the liberal 
patronage of musical events here as indi- 
cating that Americans really do love 
music. ; 

“When I was compelled to give up my 
Paris studio, on account of the war,” 
said Mme. de Sales, “I turned my eyes 
to America as upon a land of promise. 
Since my arrival I have had time to 
observe much. Many of my hopes have 
been realized. 

“T find conditions here very different 
from those in Europe, and I am frank 
to confess that some of these conditions 
here seem to me to be unfortunate. The 
two factors that have impressed me most 
forcefully are the great lack of compre- 
hensive and experienced instruction and 
the desire to make money as the chief 
aim of students who are loath to equip 
themselves thoroughly in order to create 
a demand for their services, preferring 
to seek engagements first and prepare 
for them afterwards. 

“In Europe the very reverse is true. 
No pupil is considered prepared to seek 
an engagement until able to fill that en- 
gagement satisfactorily. To overcome 
these factors with my own pupils, I have 
experienced uphill work. I have never 
indulged publicly in the exploitation of 
my own methods and achievements, but 
I find in America that those who have 
something to say or to give must let it 
be known. 


Lack of Preparedness 


“Without seeming unfriendly to any 
with whom I may disagree, I must first 
deplore the great lack of preparedness 

teachers and in pupils. I find the 
American voices splendid and easily re- 
sponsive to proper training and develop- 
ment, but I also find a tendency to view 
a career of art without the required seri- 
ousness and determination. 


feeee 


are taught first how to 






























sing, and when they 
know how to sing, they 
are taught _ songs. 
Therefore, when oppor- 
tunity comes, few 
American pupils are 
ready, and that is one 
of the reasons, I judge, 


Mme. Regina de 
Sales (Center) and 
Her Son, Reginald, 
with Mrs. M. A. 
Pearfall, Leaving 

Savannah 









































On a Plantation Near Macon, Ga.; Standing in Rear: 


Mrs. Walton Lamar, Mme. 


de Sales, Gladys Parker Whelese, Mrs. Grace, Walton Lamar; Seated, in 


Center: Mrs. Blount 

“To my great astonishment, I have 
learned that certain schools and con- 
servatories award teaching certificates 
to those who have merely taken a pre- 
scribed course of study and launch them 
into a studio to teach without any ex- 
perience whatever. Of course, such a 
procedure is contrary to my views and 
also to the methods employed in Europe. 
Institutions here in America do not seem 
to realize the awful mistake of certify- 
ing to one’s ability to teach without suffi- 
client preparation. 

“There are proficient instructors in 
America. From my associations with 
teachers and pupils, I find that the for- 
mer are one-sided in many instances. 
Some teachers get hold of a good idea 
and concentrate upon that idea, but, like 
a doctor with only one medicine, they 
cannot expect to be successful. Then 
there is the teacher who does not have 
broad ideas or a big conception of art 
and who is not an all-around musician. 
Moreover, the element of superficiality 
is very prominent in America. Pupils 
think they are finished, and teachers per- 
mit them to think so, long before they 
have reached a stage of proficiency. 

“In America, pupils take lessons in 
order to learn songs. In Europe pupils 


why not more Americans are to be found 
in opera houses. Another important mat- 
ter that has come to my attention is the 
carelessness with which some teachers, 
merely by a word or attitude, shatter the 
prospects of a prospective student and 
also the nonchalance with which some 
teachers give advice and tamper with the 
voice. 


Possibilities in Every Throat 


“There is something good in every 
throat. It only requires skill to find it 
and develop it. That is the mark of a 
competent teacher. Any so-called teach- 
er who ruins a voice or throttles an ambi- 
tion is not a teacher but a charlatan. 
I have one pupil who came to me in tears 
stating that a very prominent New York 
musician had told her that she had no 
voice and would never be able to sing. 
He did not give her a fair trial or en- 
deavor to ascertain whether she really 
had either voice or talent. This young 
lady is making excellent progress, and, 
even after a few months, is doing very 
well. Another girl was induced by a 
teacher to leave a successful light opera 
career on his promise to make her a 
grand opera star. Instead of fulfilling 
his promise, this teacher ruined the voice. 





“I am inclined to believe that such 
conditions are rather the exception than 
the rule, but, of course, first impressions 
always bring out the defects of anything 
under observation. I sincerely hope the 
time will soon come when American 
vocal teachers will not have to combat 
the prejudice which has arisen against 
them because of the inexperience and 
unjustified methods of those who have 
gone into the teaching business to make 
money, disregarding the ultimate out- 
come in respect to those who have trust- 
ed their precious voices to them.” 


ROCHESTER FESTIVAL 
CHORUS IS HEARD 


Two Hundred Singers Take Part— 
Mannes Concert for Children of 
Public Schools 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The two 
large musical events of the week have 
been the Festival Chorus concert, at 
Convention Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 31, and the two concerts given by 
David and Clara Mannes in the morning 
and afternoon of Tuesday, Feb. 1. 

The Festival Chorus took the place of 
the Park Band in the series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts given under Mayor 
Edgerton’s auspices during the winter, 
and the hall, which holds three thousand 
people, was packed. 

The principal number on the program 
was Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, 
“Lorelei,” which was new to Rochester. 
The chorus did it well, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Lulu Gates Bootes in the 
solo parts. About 200 members of the 
chorus took part in the concert, and the 
singing wus done with great precision 
and nicety of shading. 

The two Mannes concerts were both 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale Club. The morning recital was 
given at the Regent Theater to the club 
members, who filled the house and gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes a very cordial re- 
ception. Their delightful ensemble play- 
ing and well chosen program was above 
all criticism. In the afternoon, in cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Tuesday Musicale, the school chil- 
dren of Rochester were treated to a 
Sonata recital by Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
in a program suited to their youthful 
ears. The children took part in the pro- 
gram with two offerings, under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Elizabeth Casterton, super- 
visor of music in the public schools. 

Other events of the week were a re- 
cital by Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist, at the 
Century Club on Wednesday morning, 
Feb. 2, with William Sutherland at the 
piano; a concert by the Brick Church 
Quartet, Lena L. Everett, soprano; Mrs. 
Eugene Chidsey, contralto; Harry 
Thomas, tenor; Henry L. Schlegel, bass; 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale Extension Committee at No. 28 
School; another concert in No. 9 School, 
under the same auspices, with Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Mix, Mrs. Derwood R. Fleming 
and Marvin Burr as soloists; an organ 
recital by Alice Carlotta Wysard on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 1, at the Second 
Baptist Church, assisted by Mrs. E. S. 
Mix, soprano, and Arthur Wallerstein, 
violinist, and a salon concert in the Ed- 
wards Store on Friday afternoon, Jan. 
28. The artists were Lillian Utz, pian- 
ist; Helen Bastianelli, ’cellist; Irene 
Ingmire Hollis, contralto, and Alice Car- 
lotta Wysard, accompanist. M. E. W. 


Gatty Sellars, the English organ vir- 
tuoso, gave a program at the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Washington, Pa., 
on Jan. 30. He played to a filled house. 
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SUPREME ART 
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NEW YORK AND CHICAGO TRIBUTES 


“She was in good voice and sang with dramatic fervor German, American 
and Russian songs. Her voice is unusually large and particularly good in 
the upper register, while it is more flexible than the average contralto voice. 
In German Lieder of Beethoven, Hugo Wolf, and Schubert, she displayed a 
smooth singing style and a real talent for interpreting songs. She made a 
decided success with her hearers.”,—New York Herald. 


“Mme. Claussen has not been heard here for two seasons, but yesterday 
she renewed the impression she had made previously of being a well- 
schooled singer with a voice of rich quality. She is at her best when the 
dramatic and impressive qualities in her voice are allowed their full expres 
sion by the music in hand, but she did justice to the florid music of Meyer 
beer’s aria.”—Mr. Richard Aldrich in New York Times. 


“Mme. Claussen sang her numbers with an opulent display of voice and 
dramatic energy.”—W. J. Henderson in New York Sun. 


“To an extraordinary voice she adds admirable qualities of interpretation. 
The effectiveness with which she sang things in every way so different as 
Schubert’s ‘Erlkénig’ and the prison air of Fides from ‘The Prophet,’ indi- 
cates her versatility.”"—Pitts Sanborn in New York Globe. 


“Mme. Claussen is almost unique among contraltos in preserving a char- 
acteristic quality of tone even in her high notes.”.—The Evening Mail. 


“Her voice is indeed a lovely one; the high notes are particularly striking. 
They are of sparkling quality and ring true and firm. She sings with feeling 
and intelligence and her work altogether was interesting and deserving of 
high praise."—New York Morning Telegraph. 


“Mme. Claussen is one of the great singers of the generation. She is 
great in every category of the art of Song. Her voice is of lovely quality, 
its range seems almost unlimited, its intonation is always of complete purity. 
Best of all, when she colors a tone, it remains a musical tone. Nearly 


. ~ 722A ” _ 106 a2 y 
all singers attempt to do this, but many do not succeed.”—Chicago Daily 
Journal. 


“No one to present knowledge has ever suggested that Mme. Claussen 's 
voice is not perfected as a means of expression. It is one of the world’s 
choice treasures, and because of its excellence the critical auditor tends to 
examine with care the interpretative power of the singer, which shares with 
the quality of the voice the praise or blame that a recital of lieder may 
bring.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Mme. Claussen did many fine things in her recital at the Blackstone yes- 
terday afternoon, giving the meaning of the texts with appreciation, bring- 
ing out the spirit of the music with intuitive feeling, but as I listened to nee 
it was impossible not to realize how all of this was glorified through the 
beauty of the voice itself and her voice knowledge of how to sing. She 
is one of the rare artists who are quite as much at home in the recital hall 
as upon the stage of the opera.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“She possesses not only a voice richly colored as to its tone, but the brains 
and the musicianship wherewith to bring the liveliest pleasure to listeners 
who believe that there is much more to fine singing than notes. — 
Chicago Herald. 


“Mme. Claussen is one of the few opera singers who are not a disappoint- 
ment in the recital hall. Her tone stands the severer test with success: her 
interpretations of lieder and of such operatic excerpts as the ‘O Pretres de 
3all,’ from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophéte,’ are convincing, even without the 
adventitious aids of costume and stiff-jointed pantomime. The Schubert 
songs (‘Fruehlingsglaube’ and ‘Erlkonig’) she sang beautifully, after the 
classic patterns. For encore, Brahms’s ‘Sapphische Ode’ brought deep de- 
light—and not since Mme. Schumann-Heink’s perfect interpretation of these 
wonderful pages some seasons ago have we heard so close a second. Slow 
in tempo it was, but of a remarkable legato and an equally remarkable 
smoothness of tone.”—Chicago Tribune. 














1915-16 Management, ALMA VOEDISCH, 3941 Rokeley Street, Chicago, Ill. 


For Terms and Dates for MME. CLAUSSEN’S Engagements for the Season 1916-17, 
Address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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BIRMINGHAM ARION CLUB GIVES FIRST CONCERT 








\\ 








IRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 12.—The 

first public appearance of the Arion 
Club this season took place recently at 
the Jefferson Theater, under the leader- 
ship of Rienzi Thomas. During the year 
the club has added many new members, 
and the program given showed that there 
has been a gratifying improvement in 


Arion Club .of Birmingham, Ala., Rienzi Thomas, Conductor 


ensemble work and that the club is liv- 
ing up to the high standards of former 
years. The assisting artists were Robert 
Lawrence, baritone; Prudence Neff, pian- 
ist, and Robert Doleigi, violinist. 
Among other interesting musical af- 
fairs was the third in the series of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, given by Mrs. 
J. E. Frazier, when Edward Bingham, 
basso profundo, presented a most inter- 


esting program, that was enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

The Music Study Club, at its last meet- 
ing, gave a program from the works of 
modern composers. The program was 
given by Mrs. Marie Kern, Mrs. Muel- 
ler, Mrs. William Gussen, Mrs. Stephen- 
son and Mrs. Hatter. 

About twenty-five pupils of Sara Mal- 
lam were presented in an excellent re- 





cital last week. Another studio recital 
of interest was that at which Miss 
Schoolar presented a large class of 
pupils. 

One of the greatest treats of the sea- 
son was the recital by Harold Bauer, 
pianist, at the Jefferson Theater, when 
an exquisite program of modern and 
classic compositions was presented. 


H. C. 








Extra Kilogram of Flesh Kept 
Marcel Journet from Trenches 








HICAGO, Feb. 5.—One kilogram of 
flesh is the cause of Marcel Jour- 
net’s being in America instead of wading 
in the trenches in Flanders or the 
Woevre. He weighed one kilogram more 


than the maximum allowed by the French 
army regulations for a man of his 
height. Except for that he would be 
enduring the hardships of trench life 
somewhere in France, which Dalmorés 
and other French singers endured. His 
son is now in a hospital recovering from 
a wound received during the French ad- 
vance in the Champagne region last 
September. 

Journet’s appearance in grand opera 
in Chicago during the season just ended 
was not due to the extra kilogram, how- 
ever, but to the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. The sturdy French basso had 
contracted to record thirty-eight solos 
for the company and to sing in duets and 
trios with other artists. Director Cam- 
panini of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 


pany found that the exigencies of war 
had deprived him of the bass with whom 
he had signed a contract and in despair 
he turned to the Victor company for help. 
The company was willing that Journet 
should come to Chicago if free to make 
records during the month of March. Mr. 
Campanini cabled to Journet at once, and 
Journet cabled back his terms. Mr. Cam- 
panini thought them rather high, but 
cabled in answer: “Your terms accepted 
if you come at once.” The next morning 
Mr. Journet was on his way to America. 


During the ten weeks of Chicago opera 
M. Journet sang in twenty-two perform- 
ances: Twice in “Romeo and Juliet,” 
twice in “Faust,” twice in “Mignon,” 
twice in “Thais,” thrice in “Cléopatre,” 
six times in “Carmen,” four times in 
“Monna Vanna” and once in “Don Gio- 
vanni.” The records he will make for 
the talking-machine company include sev- 
eral patriotic songs, among them the 
3elgian, Italian, Serbian and Monte- 
negrin national hynms, the “Chant du 











Management: Music League of America, 





Engaged by JosrEF STRANSKY @S SOLOIST 
for the Spring Festival Tour of the 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


ROYAL DADMUN 


BARITONE 


Mr. Dadmun’s Coming Engagements Include: 


Feb, 22—Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Mar, 1—Mende!ssohn Ciub, Albany, N. Y. (Return) | 
Mar, 9—Willlams College, Williamstown, Mass, (Return) 
Mar, 29—Detroit, Mich. (Recital) | 
Apr. 7—Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Pittsburgh 











































Aeolian Hall, New York 











Départ,” the “Marche de Sambre et 
Meuse” and the “Marche Lorraine.” 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Singers’ Club Repeats New York Pro- 
gram in Brooklyn 


The Singers’ Club of New York, which 
gave its first private concert of the sea- 
son in AXolian Hall on Thursday, Jan. 
21, repeated the program in the Brook- 
lyn Academy Opera House, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences of Brooklyn. 

The soloists were Marie Stilwell, con- 
tralto; Albert Parr and Frederick Vet- 
tel, tenors, and Earl Tuckerman, bari- 
tone. The program was the same as 
that given in AYolian Hall, with the ad- 
dition of two songs—“Glasses Up with 
a Shout,” and “De Sandman”—which 
were included in the program by request. 
Earl Tuckerman, baritone, sang the solo 
part of “De Sandman,” and his work 
was so enthusiastically appreciated that 
he was called upon to repeat the offering 
four times. The other soloists also did 





their share in upholding the artistic 
standards set in previous appearances 
of the club. The choral numbers were 
sung most effectively. 





Young People’s Concert Attracts Large 
Superior, Wis., Audience 


SUPERIOR, WIs., Feb. 12.—Besides scor- 
ing a distinct triumph in presenting a 
high class concert to the music-lovers of 
Superior, the Christian Young People’s 
Union obtained funds with which to fur- 
nish a room in the Y.M.C.A. building as 
a result of the concert given in the audi- 
torium of the Hammond Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 1. A program of organ music was 
given by Mrs. W. S. Wingate, who was 
assisted by the Normal School Boys’ 
Glee Club, Mattie Potter, soprano; Sarah 
Haronimus, violin; Esther Lindgren and 
F. G. Pettis in the duet, “A Musical Dia- 


logue.” The accompanists were Pearl 
Potter, Miriam Smith and Mrs. F. G. 
Pettis. Readings were given by Mary 


Shesgren of Duluth. 
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suggested by the titles. 
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SONNETS OF AUTUMN 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


Price, $1.25 post paid 


A collection of piano pieces from the pen of a young com- 
poser whose work is attracting serious attention. 
in contrasted moods display a poetic sensitiveness to impres- 
sions, while their full-throated melody and the richly woven 
strands of their harmonic texture evoke in the mind the images 
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Instruction in All Grades 
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Johannes SEMBACH 


TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera Company, New York 


RHEINGOLD 


“Johannes Sembach proved 
his versatility as a character 
actor by his Loge.”—New York 
Tribune, Feb. 4, 1916. 


“No such impersonation of 
Loge as that of Johannes Sem- 
bach, not overlooking the admir- 
able one of Mr. Burrian, has 
been seen here since Mr. Van 
Dyck’s, and as to voice, Mr. 
Sembach is the superior of both. 
Some really beautiful singing 
must be put to his credit yester- 
day."—New York Evening 
World, Feb. 4, 1916. 


“In Sembach the Metropolitan 
Opera House has acquired a fit- 
ting succesor to Van Dyck in the 
réle of Loge. He sings it admir- 
ably and acts it equally well.”— 
New York Evening Post, Feb. 
4, 1916. 


“Johannes Sembach’s work as 
Loge is one of the finest bits of 
eccentric acting ever seen here, 
and vocally it was equally 
praiseworthy.”—New York Eve- 
ning Telegram, Feb. 4, 1916. 


“Mr. Sembach’s part as the 
fire god, Loge, was sung beau- 
tifully and generally well act- 
ed.”—New York Herald, Feb. 4, 
1916. 


“It is not news that Mr. Sem- 
bach is the best Loge since Mr. 
Van Dyck. In fact, he is one 
of the best ever seen on the local 
stage, which has been benefited 
by the presence not only of Van 
Dyck, but also of Vogl, the orig- 
inal impersonator of the crafty 
fire god. Mr. Sembach was par- 
ticularly effective yesterday both 
in acting and singing.”—New 
York Sun, Feb. 4, 1916. 


“Johannes Sembach made an 
excellent Loge.’—New York 
Press, Feb. 4, 1916. 


“The honors of yesterday’s 
performance went to Johannes 
Sembach, who sang the part of 
Loge.” — New York Morning 
Telegraph, Feb. 4, 1916. 


WALKURE 


“Mr. Sembach as Siegmund is one of the best 
of the contemporary German tenors, in voice and 
intelligence of acting.’”—New York Times, Dec. 
17, 1915. 

“Mr. Sembach in the réle of the hero was splen- 
did in appearance and triumphant in the vocally 
brilliant performance.”—New-Yorker Staats-Zeit- 
ung, Dec. 17, 1915. 

“The cast was probably the best that the Metro- 
politan could present, having Sembach as Sieg- 
mund, a role he sings with fine feeling and under- 
standing.”—New York World, Dec. 17, 1915. 

“Mr. Sembach’s Siegmund was characterized 
by its vocal purity and its intelligent declamatory 
liveliness.”,—-New York Deutsches Journal, Dec. 
18, 1915. 

“Johannes Sembach as Siegmund imparted more 
than usual passion to their meeting, love making 
and elopement. The ‘Spring Song’ was well sung 
and the drawing of the sword from the tree had 
a thrill in it. Mr. Sembach conveys an impres- 
sion of manliness in all that he does.”—New 
York Evening World, Dec. 17, 1915. 

“Johannes Sembach as Siegmund gave free 
rein to a German tenor voice of rare quality.”— 
New York Commercial, Dec. 17, 1915. 


Press Comments 


MAGIC FLUTE 


“Again Mr. Sembach, the brilliant young Ger- 
man tenor, assumed splendidly the réle of Tam- 
ino.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 5, 1915. 


“Johannes Sembach as Tamino was in fine 
form, singing with fervor and taste.”—Brooklyn 
Citizen, Dec. 5, 1915. 


“Sembach, the most beautiful tenor, either 
Latin or Wagnerian, of his day, sang the rdéle of 
Tamino, despite its emptiness. It seems made for 
the lyric wonder of Sembach’s exquisite tenor, 


which, in a German, continually delights and as- 


tonishes anew.”—Brooklyn Standard Union, Dec. 
5, 1915. 


“Johannes Sembach was in glorious voice as 
Tamino.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Dec. 5, 1915. 


“Excellently, expressively, without weak senti- 
mentality, without affectation, Mr. Sembach sang 
Tamino.”—New York Deutsches Journal, Dec. 5, 
1915. 


“Mr. Sembach sang Tamino beautifully, doing 
full justice to the Mozartian Cantilena.”—New 
Yorker Herold, Dec. 5, 1915. 


PARSIFAL 


“Sembach disclosed a simple 
and effective portrayal of Par- 
- that is now accepted as one 
of the most satisfactory the 
Metropolitan has shown in 
years.”—New York World, Jan. 
1, 1916. 

“Mr. Sembach brought out the 
visionary side of Parsifal ex- 
cellently, both vocally and his- 
trionically.,—-New Yorker Her- 
old, Nov. 26, 1915. 


“Mr. Sembach sang the rdle 
of Parsifal beautifully.”—New 
York American, Jan. 1, 1916. 


“Parsifal was sung and play- 
ed by Mr. Sembach with youth- 
ful ardor and beauty of tone.” 
—New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
Jan. 1, 1916. 

“Sembach in good voice once 
more was an admirable Parsi- 
fal.’,—New York Press, Jan. 1, 
1916. 


“Sembach sang the title réle 
excellently.”—-New York Her- 
ald, Jan. 1, 1916. 


“Mr. Sembach as Parsifal was 
in glorious voice, and the com- 
bination of power and sweet- 
ness was irresistible in _ its 
charm.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 
26, 1915. 


“Mr. Sembach’s impersonation 
of Parsifal is perhaps the most 
convincing we ever have seen. 
He looks the part, for he is a 
young and handsome man; he 
acts it with spirit and un- 
derstanding, and he possesses 
the best German tenor heard 
in many a _ day. Indeed 
from no land for a long time 
has come such a voice as Sem- 
bach’s, combining the best in 
two countries, the dramatic 
force of Germany, the vocal 
suavity of Italy, besides natural 
loveliness of tone. In Euryanthe 
last year he startled us with its 
lyric beauty, while nobody sings 
the ‘Prize Song’ more exquis- 
itely. Yesterday it was elo- 
quent with a deeper meaning, 
and one longs to hear it in other 
parts, above all on the victrola, 
that such a vocal organ may not 
be lost to the world.”—Brook- 
lyn Union, Nov. 26, 1915. 


MEISTERSINGER 


“Mr. Sembach’s Walther is one of the best heard 
here in recent seasons.”—New York Times, Jan. 
8, 1916. 


“Last night’s Sir Walther was the vocal aris- 
tocrat.”—New York Evening Sun, Jan. 8, 1916. 


“Sembach was perhaps the best Walther heard 
in recent years.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 8, 1916. 


“Mr. Sembach gives distinction to Walther and 
sings the music far more freely than would most 
German tenors.”—New York Tribune, Jan. 8, 
1916. 


“Mr. Sembach is, with his heroic and youthful 
form, and the fiery song of his beautiful tenor 
voice, the ideal representative of the young 
knight.”—New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 8, 
1916. 


“Mr. Sembach pleased everyone by his spirited 
impersonation of the young blond haired knight, 
and sang himself into the hearts of the listeners.” 
—New Yorker Revue, Jan. 8, 1916. 


Mr. Sembach has been engaged to sing the Tenor role in the performance of ‘‘ELIJAH”’ to be 


given in Boston next June. 





Concert Direction: F. C. COPPICUS, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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AID IS SOUGHT FOR 
FRENCH MUSICIANS 


An Appeal to Americans in Behalf 
of Destitute Families 
of Artists 


An appeal to all music-lovers from 
omposers who have been graduated 
‘rom the composition classes of the Con- 
vatoire at Paris was issued this week 
for funds to relieve the destitute fam- 
Jies of musicians in France. Camille 
Saint Saéns, Gabriel Fauré, Theodore 
dubois, Emile Paladilhe, Gustave Char- 





nentier, Ch.-M. Widor, Paul Vidal and . 


Whitney Warren constitute the honorary 
ommittee which has the fund in charge. 
“The war has interrupted the work 


not only of the musicians who have 
cone to the front, but also of those who 
have not yet been called to the colors,” 
the appeal reads. “Their families have, 
therefore, been left absolutely destitute, 
and in these sad circumstances we can- 
not but ask for means to go to their 
aid. The plight of some of these fam- 
ilies is very pitiful, as they have been 
left entirely out of the general relief 
work done in France. 

“The committee is anxious without de- 
lay to alleviate their distress and to con- 
tribute both morally and materially. 
There are few people into whose lives 
music has not brought great joy, and 
who therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to those who have contributed so greatly 
to this pleasure.” 

The smallest gifts will be thankfully 
received. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Mary Bishop Harriman, of 10 
East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 





HALL FOR LOUISVILLE CLUB 


Bach Concert Room Dedicated with Ap- 
propriate Program 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 6.—A unique 
organization in Louisville, the Bach Club, 
which is made up of pianists of solo 
abilities, dedicated its new concert room 
on Thursday with a recital. The new 
building adjoins the residence of Mrs. J. 
B. Speed, who has sponsored the club 
from its start. 





The program appropriately opened 
with Beethoven’s “Consecration of the 
House.” The other numbers’ were 


Mozart’s G Minor Symphony for two 
pianos, and a Bach Concerto and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture for four pianos. 
The performers were under the baton of 
Karl Schmidt. The club members, in 
addition to Mrs. Speed, are Mrs. Verona 
Germon De Garis, Eugenia Goldstine, 
Etta Rosenfelder, Nellie Chase, Emily, 
Dembitz and Anna Hopper. H. F. 





Maplewood, Mo., Hears Recital by Local 
Singer 


_MAPLEWoop, Mo., Feb. 12.—A song re- 

cital by B. Eugene Lemen, was given 
at Baker’s Hall on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 12, when Mr. Lemen was heard in 
a program that included the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci” and songs by Dix, 
Riker, Oliver, Fay Foster and Dvorak. 
Assisting the singer were Marie Terni, 
violinist, Mrs. B. Eugene Lemen, pianist, 
and Genevieve Albers, reader. The re- 
cital was given under the auspices of 
St. Augustine’s Episcopal Church. 








PAUL DUFAULT’S ART WILL BE 
WELCOMED AGAIN IN AUSTRALIA 





























Paul Dufault and Olive Kline Photographed at Lewiston, Maine 


AUL DUFAULT, the French-Cana- 
dian tenor, who has won ardent ad- 
mirers in two hemispheres, will leave 
New York on March 22 for San Fran- 
cisco, from which city he will sail on 
March 29 for his third tour of Australian 
and New Zealand cities. This season’s 
tour will see Mr. Dufault at the head of 
his own company, under the management 


of Frederic Shipman. 

Mr. Dufault has been appearing this 
season in a series of brilliant recitals, a 
notable one being his appearance with 
Olive Kline, soprano, in the municipal 
concert in Lewiston, Me., on Jan. 13, 
when the program was a memorial to 


Franklin Holding, with whom Mr. Du- 
fault was connected in nis last round-the- 
world tour. 

February appearances of Mr. Dufault 
have included the group of songs given 
on Feb. 11 at the Hawley Memorial serv- 
ice of the MacDowell Club, and the re- 
cital with Margarete Matzenauer, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, on Mon- 
day, Feb. 14, at the Copley-Plaza, Boston. 

Early next month Mr. Dufault will 
sing in his native Canada, in a recital 
at Montreal on March 9, and, later, at 
Ste. Hyacinthe, Quebec. On March 15 
he will be heard in recital at Troy, N. Y., 
his last appearance in the United States 
before leaving to gather new laurels in 
the lands of the Southern Cross. 





MAY OBTAIN HIS RELEASE 





Josef Lhévinne Has Hopes of Coming 
Here From Germany in the Spring 


Loudon Charlton has received a letter 
from Josef Lhévinne stating that the 
Russian pianist is going to try late in the 
spring to leave Germany, where he has 
been detained since the outbreak of the 
war, so as to spend his summer in Amer- 
ica, and devote all of next season to his 
long deferred tour. Mr. Lhévinne ad- 
mits that there are difficulties in the 
way of the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, but he has had assurances from 
persons of high authority that special 
efforts will be made in his behalf. In 
case Mr. Lhévinne does come, he will de- 
vote the summer to teaching. 

Despite the fact that he has been com- 
pelled to remain in Germany, Mr. 
Lhévinne has nevertheless been granted 
many extraordinary privileges, and has 
been treated with great consideration. 
His concert activities have gone on un- 
interruptedly throughout the season. 
He played a number of recitals in Ber- 
lin, and on Nov. 5 assisted in a concert 
in the Beethoven-Saal. On Nov. 19 he 








POVLA FRISCH, 


Dramatic Soprano 


MIRIAM ARDINI, 


Coloratura Soprano 


EMMA ROBERTS, 


Contralto 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 


Bass-Baritone 





Musicians’ Concert Management, Inc. 


Announces the Exclusive Direction of the Following 


Distinguished Artists for the Season 1915-1916 


SASCHA JACOBSEN, 


Violinist 
For all information as to terms and available dates, address the Secretary. 
1 West 34th St., New York 


WINIF —_ CHRISTIE, 
ianist 
JEAN VERD, 
Pianist 
GASTON M. DETHIER, 


Organist and Pianist 


EDOUARD DETHIER, 
Violinist 











was soloist with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, playing the Liszt E Major Con- 
certo, while on Dec. 2 in the same hall 
he played a two-piano concert with Mrs. 
Lhevinne, to an orchestral accompani- 
ment under the baton of Professor Wen- 
del. Several days later, he took part in 
a big charity concert in the Philhar- 
monie. In January, Mr. Lhévinne had to 
refuse several engagements, as they were 
in conflict with return engagements filled 
in Buda-Pesth, where he appeared in 
four orchestral concerts. 





At an entertainment given on Feb. 3 
at the Plaza, New York, for the benefit 
of the Ambulance des Dames Améri- 
caines de Versailles, the artists included 
Mme. Frances Alda, who sang Russian 
songs in Russian costume, accompanied 
by the Russian Balalaika Orchestra. 


OPERA TROUPE PAYS 
VISIT TO FLORIDA 


Gives ‘‘The Bohemian Girl’’ in 
St. Augustine with Local 
Orchestra 





St. AUGUSTINE, FuLa., Feb. 4.—The 
Boston English Opera Company pre- 
sented “The Bohemian Girl” at the 
Jefferson Theater here on Jan. 27 to 
a fair house. The opera was well put 
on, and most thoroughly enjoyed. Joseph 
Sheehan, Mirth Carmen, Eleane D. Sel- 
lim, Arthur Deane, Robert A. White and 
Philip Fein were the principals. The 
chorus work was good. A small orchestra 
was gathered together from the hotel or- 
chestras and several local musicians con- 


tributed their services. E. R. Groff, the 
manager of The Jefferson, is being con- 
gratulated on bringing “The Bohemian 
Girl” to our city. 

_Portions of Handel’s “Messiah” were 
given effectively by an augmented choir 
at Memorial Presbyterian Church on 
Jan. 26. Lyman P. Prior of Jackson- 
ville conducted. T. Morley Harvey, the 
regular organist, presided at the organ, 
and the able soloists were Mae S. Mills, 
soprano; Mrs. T. M. Harvey, soprano; 
Daisy Wilson, soprano; Hildegarde 
Muller, contralto, and Lyman P. Prior, 
basso. The choral numbers were well 
performed. 

The St. Cecelia Club recently gave a 
recital in Fraternal Hall for the benefit 
of a very talented blind gir). 

Frederick Self, organist at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, gave a very enjoy- 
able recital in that church week before 
last. He was assisted by Mrs. Raymond 
Zimm, soprano, and Aaron Rosenfeld, 
violinist. 7: oe Ox 





HOMER AT ST. JOSEPH 


Contralto’s Artistry Wins Plaudits in 
Mrs. Hill’s Series 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., Feb. 2.—A large 
audience at the Auditorium on Monday 
evening, Jan. 24, welcomed Louise Homer 
in song recital, the third number in the 
concert series being given this winter by 
Mrs. Francis Henry Hill. 

Mme. Homer was best appreciated in 
the offerings that showed the wonderful 
richness and range of her voice, Bohm’s 
“Calm As the Night,” and two of her 
encores, “Dawn in the Desert,” by Ger- 
trude Ross, and “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” giv- 
ing the most satisfying evidence of her 

owers. The accompaniments by Mrs. 
dwin Lapham were exceptionally fine. 








Subscribes for Her Friends 


To the Editor of MusICcAL AMERICA: 

I inclose subscriptions for two friends. 
Always wish success to your very valu- 
able paper. Yours truly, 

Mrs. JAMES K. PArr. 

Hillsboro, Tex., Jan. 24, 1916. 
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GODOWSKY GREETED 
BY MINNEAPOLITANS 


Appears as Symphony Soloist— 
Seagle and “‘Aladdin”’ Suite 
Divide Interest 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—Emil 
Oberhoffer and Leopold Godowsky were 
the leaders in a musical experience en- 
joyed by more than two thousand people 
on the occasion of the eighth symphony 
concert by the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
For the orchestra, Brahms’s Symphony, 
No. 1, in C Minor, Op. 68, provided the 


leading feature. Its performance was 
worked out with skilful manipulation of 
detail. 

Mr. Godowsky invited one’s sincerest 





admiration in his playing of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto, No. 1, in B Flat Minor. 
Scholarly understanding and refinement 
of finish, were among the qualities so 
well balanced by the pianist as to make 
deep appeal. he recently adopted “no 
encore” rule was suspended, with the re- 
sult that Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” and a 
Henselt Berceuse were added to the pro- 


am. 

Undaunted by “fifteen below” weather, 
Minneapolitans turned out in masses to 
hear the first of the third series of pop- 
ular concerts by their Symphony Orches- 
tra. Notwithstanding the popularity of 
the orchestra, it was granted on all sides 
that the particular attraction for the day 
was the appearance on the program of 
two former residents of Minneapolis, 
Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Frank Bibb, 
accompanist. 

The program given was: 


Turkish March, Moussorgsky; Overture to 
“The Improviser,’’ d’Albert; “Americana,” a 
Symphonic Suite, Kolar; Aria, ‘‘Non piu 
andral,” from ‘“‘Marriage of Figaro,’ Mozart; 














The .Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


CONSISTS OF 


Lessons, Studies, Exercises 
and Annotated Compositions 


Only Qualified Teachers are 
Recognized by the Society 


Already Schools and Universities 
of the Highest Standing teach 
and allow credits on the 
Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons 
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THIS COURSE IS NO SENSE A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
It is a Series of Graded Lessons and Ex- 


aminations covering all the Theoretical and 
Practical Branches of Musical Education 
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Song, ‘“‘Chanson de la puce’’ (Song of the 
Flea), Moussorgsky; ‘‘Waldweben,’’ from 
“Siegfried,’’ Wagner; Berceuse and Praelu- 
dium, Jarnfeldt; Songs—‘‘Serenade Itali- 
enne,’’ Chausson; ‘‘Lamento. provencale,”’ 
Paladilhe; ‘“‘When | Bring to You Colored 
Toys,’’ Carpenter; ‘Carnaval,’ Fourdain; 
Two Caucasian Sketches, ‘‘In the Mountain 
Village’”’ and ‘‘March of the Sardar,” Ipolli- 
tow-lvanow. 


To many the “Waldweben” furnished 
the high point in the programmed or- 
chestral numbers. Jaernfeldt’s Ber- 
ceuse was largely in the hands of Mr. 
Czerwonky, whose effective playing of 
the violin solo part gave it distinction. 
The very excellent viola playing of Karl 
Scheurer was well brought out in the 
opportunity offered in the Caucasian 
Sketches, also that of Gustav Boehle, 
English horn. 

The burst of enthusiasm which greeted 
Mr. Seagle was significant of the feeling 
Minneapolis always has for its own, 
while the ovation accorded the singer at 
the close of his Mozart and Moussorgsky 
numbers bespoke an appreciation of the 
artist. In these and in the songs with 
piano accompaniment there was much to 
admire in the well-nigh perfect control 
which enabled the voice to meet quite 
simply the requirements of definite pur- 
pose and a highly-wrought imagination. 
The two encores were Horsman’s “Bird 
of the Wilderness” and Fairchild’s “A 
Memory.” Mr. Bibb was in perfect ac- 
cord with the singer. 

A preceding popular concert was the 
occasion for bringing to Minneapolis 
Frances Nash, a young pianist of charm 
and a considerable degree of efficiency. 
Miss Nash made her appearance in 
Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 2, in G Minor. 
Talent, musicianship and intelligent ap- 
plication made a combined appeal which 
brought gratifying recognition. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley was given a 
ey ee gente in the performance of 

is Chinese Suite, “Aladdin,” played for 
the first time in Minneapolis. Applause 
followed each of the four movements— 
in one of which John Ryder of St. Paul 
appeared as mandolin soloist—but it 
seemed more or less perfunctory, an im- 
pression which gained impetus in the 
general questioning at the close of the 
concert. The number made an impres- 
sion, that is sure, but many wondered 
why an American should choose themes 
conceded to be so very un-American and, 
to the American ear, neither familiar 
nor beautiful. 

Bessie Parnell Weston, pianist, gave 
an interesting program at a recent meet- 
ing of the Piano Section of the Thurs- 
day Musical Club. The twenty-four 
Preludes of Chopin constituted the pro- 
gram. 

The Organ Section of the club met in 
the evening of the same day, Jan. 27, 
at Anoka, on which occasion the pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. Elvina Chene- 
vert-Lawson. F. L. C. B. 





The Best Musical Paper of the Day 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I inclose renewal of my subscription. 
I enjoy reading your valuable paper more 
than ever, and think it the best musical 
paper of the day. May you have even 
greater success this year in your plea 
for the uplift of music in America, than 
you have had during the past year. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Most sincerely yours, 
ORINA E. BRENNER. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1916. 
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MUSIC CREDITS IN 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 


Practical Way of Providing fo 
Them Worked Out—Adjust- 
ment to Other Studies 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 14.—Private teac| 
ers in Pittsburgh are co-operating wi: 
the public school supervisors of music ; 
seeing that the music work of pupils . 
the schools who are taught in private 
accredited, and the innovation is attra: 
ing much attention, not only in this ¢j 
but over the entire country. 

Thirty-two credits are at present esse 
tial for graduation from the four-ye. 
high school course and twenty-four 


these must be obtained by the ordina:\ 
studies in the school. Eight may no\ 
be had for successful music work done 
in large part or altogether outside the 
high school, with a teacher of the pupil's 
own selection. In this way the students’ 
time and efforts are apportioned between 
and school and the music in such a man- 
ner as to give the best possible results. 

Will Earhart is supervisor of music 
here, and, as a result of his efforts, the 
work in Pittsburgh is being taken as a 
model in many other cities. The teach- 
ing being done under the accrediting sys- 
tem applies to voice, piano, violin or 
orchestral instruments, so that a wid 
field is covered. Examinations are held 
twice a year, the examiners being the 
directors of music in the public schools 
and two disinterested musicians. The 
examiners are not informed as to the 
name of either pupil or music teacher. 

In addition to the study of piano, voice 
or violin, students are required to follow 
a course in the theory, history and ap- 
preciation of music either in the high 
school or with the outside teacher. The 
result has been not only to create a much 
wider interest in music on the part of 
the pupils, but to give the outside teacher 
a much broader field of usefulness. 

Ignace Paderewski appeared in concert 
here last week at Carnegie Music Hal! 
and was given a hearty reception. He 
was in fine form. 

Mrs. Catherine Louise King sang the 
role of Undine in Harriet Ware’s lyric 
tone poem, “Undine,” given its first per- 
formance last week before the Tuesday 
Musical Club, under the direction of 
James Stephen Martin, who has recoy 
ered from a recent illness. E. C. S. 








Plunket Greene, the basso, has been 
singing again in Dublin. 








Mrs. Herman Lewis announces the 


First New York Recital of 


MAUDE FAY 


of the | 
Royal Opera, Munich and Covent || 
Garden, London, on Monday, March | 
13th, 1916, at three o’clock 
Aeolian Halll. 














Kurt Schindler at the Piano 
Steinway Piano Used 


Soloist San Francisco Orchestra 
Feb. 18 and 20; 
San Francisco Recital, Feb. 29 


Concert Tour 1916-17 now booking 


Management: 
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Musicians’ Club Relieving. Con- 
ditions Which Cause Commu- 
nity's Teachers to Maintain 
Their Studios in New York— 
Standardization a Means to 
This End—Vital Influence of 
May Festival, Woman's Chor- 
al Society and Other Active 
Organizations — Music Work 
in Schools 


j= CITY, N. J., Feb. 11.—The 
~@ all-absorbing topic in Jersey City’s 
musical circles at present is the coming 
festival of the Jersey City Festival 
Chorus in May. The organization is un- 
der a board of advisors, consisting of 
such well known people as _ Moritz 
Schwarz, organist of Trinity Church, New 
York, and supervisor of music in public 
schools of Jersey City; Mrs. Blauvelt, or- 
ganist of Emory Street Church; Lucy F. 
Nelson, president of Woman’s Choral So- 
ciety; Louis Dressler, organist and com- 
poser; Jessie Fenner-Hill, teacher of sing- 
ing; Mary Currie Laterman and others of 
like prominence. 

Most interesting programs have been 
planned for three evening performances 
and one afternoon. The opening on May 
9 is to be “American Night,” the three 
soloists being Anna Case, Merle Alcock 
and Frank Ormsby. Wednesday after- 
noon will consist of a “Children’s Pro- 
gram,” with assisting artists. Wednes- 
day evening, May 10, will be “Opera 
Night,” by the chorus, assisted by Mar- 
garete Ober, Allan Hinckley and Ric- 
cardo Martin. Thursday evening, May 
11, will be “Tri-City Night,” the cho- 
ruses of Paterson and Newark join- 
ing with the Jersey City chorus in 
presenting the Berlioz Requiem, with 
James Harrod as soloist. On this night 
the local soloist is to be heard. This 
privilege must be won by competitive 
trial before the Advisory Board. All 
aspirants must be under’ twenty-five 
years of age. 


Purpose of Society 


Owing to its proximity to New York, 
with its numerous musical possibilities, 
Jersey City has suffered a_ certain 
apathy in its musical life, and in an ef- 
fort to offset these conditions a club 
known as the Musicians’ Society of Jer- 
sey City was formed. James P. Dunn is 
the president, J. Belle Boltwood treas- 
urer, Henrietta Foster Westcott secre- 
tary. The purpose is to start a “get- 
together” spirit among the musical peo- 
ple of Jersey City and eventually to 
standardize teaching. 

“We have here a population of 280,- 
000,” relates Mr. Dunn, “and yet, al- 
though we have in our midst musicians 
and teachers of greatest’ efficiency, 
nearly every one finds it necessary to 
maintain a studio in New York. Not 
that Jersey City is not musically ap- 
preciative, but it fails to recognize the 
monetary value of good instruction, and 


as a result compel an exodus of efficient 


instructors to a field more lucrative, as 
is instanced by Jessie Fenner-Hill, Wil- 
liam H. Pagdin, Mrs. Blauvelt, Miss 
Boltwood, Miss Whitpen, Mrs. Westcott 
nd others, all maintaining studios in 
New York. 

“I believe the standardizing of teach- 























ers would do much to remedy these con- 
ditions, and with that thought in mind a 
bill drawn by me is to be introduced be- 
fore the New Jersey Senate by Assem- 
blyman Gannon, a member of my choir 
and a most able legislator. The bill 
provides for a Board of Examiners be- 
fore whom all teachers must appear and 
register within one year of the passage 
of the bill. At this time they must 
demonstrate their proficiency by passing 
an examination before the Board of Ex- 
aminers. The leeway of a year enables 
everyone to prove their capability and 
sincerity of intention and so the unpre- 
pared and unfit would be eliminated.” 


Tribute to Mr. Freund 


At this juncture Mr. Dunn paid a 
most eulogistic tribute to Mr. John C. 
Freund’s increasing endeavor for the 
recognition of the American composer 
and musician. 

Mr. Dunn is himself a composer of rec- 
ognized ability. His “Bitterness of 
Love” is being sung throughout the coun- 
try by John McCormack with marked 
success, and his “Annabel Lee” has been 
given by the Peoples’ Svmphony Or- 
chestra of New York under Mr. Arens. 
He is likewise organist and choir direc- 
tor of St. Patrick’s Church, having a 
choir of one hundred voices. 

The Woman’s Choral Society, under 
the direction of Arthur D. Woodruff, 
“master builder of choruses,” will at its 
April concert complete the fourteenth 
year of the club’s existence. Mrs. Talbot 
R. Chambers was the first president and 
founder of the club and was followed in 
turn by Mrs. H. Niese. 


Mr. Woodruff’s Aides 


In speaking of the club Mr. Woodruff 
said, “The Jersey City Choral Society is 
to be congratulated on its very able 
board of officers, each of whom is un- 
flagging in his zeal, while its presi- 
dent, Lucy F. Nelson, has been identified 
for many years with the very best 
musical interests of Jersey City, and 
wherever there is good music there Miss 
Nelson will be found. No tickets are 
sold and the associate membership sup- 
ports the club. While it is a flourishing 
body financially and artistically, there is 
still a sad lack—we have no suitable 
auditorium in which to give our concerts. 
Formerly they were given in Elks’ Hall, 
but this being an inconvenient place, we 
moved two years ago to the Hill, and 
since then have used Bergen Hall. The 
club now numbers 130 active members 
and this hall is inadequate in size. Our 
second and last concert for the season of 
1915-1916, on April 10, will present 
Harriet Ware’s ‘Undine’ as its chief 
work.” 

Roy Falconer, F. A. G. O. and concert 


_ STRENGTHEN VITALITY OF JERSEY CITY’S MUSIC 


organist, is director of the Schubert 
Club. It was organized in 1886, with 
Victor Baier as conductor. The revenue 
of this club is devoted to philanthropy. 
In past years it maintained a scholarship 
fund. An extra concert given last year 
for Christ’s Hospital met with such large 
pecuniary success that the club decided 
to make this its permanent charity, feel- 
ing it to be a broader field. The concert 
given on Dec. 7 had as assisting artists 
Estelle Wentworth and Allan Hinckley. 
At its next concert, April 25, Marie 
Morrisey will be the soloist. Dr. Gordon 
K. Dickinson, is president of the club. 


Brings Noted Artists 


The Women’s College Club also is a 
factor in Jersey City’s musical life, inas- 
much as at its annual concert, given for 
a scholarship fund, it has been first in 
bringing to Jersey City such artists as 
the Kneisel Quartet, Mme. Gadski, 
Bispham, Kreisler and Paderewski. Mrs. 
Henry Spence is president. 

Henrietta Foster Westcott is secretary 
of the Musicians’ Society and teacher 
and lecturer on musical topics in the 
public schools of Jersey City, Rahway 
and Newark. She specializes in Indian 
song lore. “Rightly, too, I think,” said 
Mrs. Westcott, “for is not that the really 
fundamental American music?” 

The Tuesday Afternoon Club, Rita 
Smith, president, is a club devoting its 
energy to the developing of amateur 
talent, vocal and instrumental. 


Orchestras in Schools 


Moritz Schwarz, supervisor of music, 
is enthusiastic over the work of the High 
School Symphony Orchestra at a concert 
given Jan. 21, when thev performed Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony in C. Mr. Schwarz 
said: “These orchestras are vehicles for 
expression of the juvenile musician, and 
the pupils not only learn, but varents 
and friends have an opnortunitv to see 
and hear an orchestra which to many 
there present proved a genuine revela- 
tion. The public schools to-day place 
music in their curriculum side by side 
with the study of the three I’s. From 
the start of the child’s school life daily 
practice of the scale and analysis by 
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Some of the Leaders in Jersey City’s 
Campaign for Better Musical Con- 
ditions: No.1, James P. Dunn, Pres- 
ident, Musicians’ Society; No. 2, Hen- 
rietta Foster Westcott, Secretary, 
Musicians’ Society, and Lecturer in 
Schools; No. 3, Lucy F. Nelson, 
President, Woman’s Choral Society; 
No. 4, Roy Falconer, Conductor, 
Schubert Glee Club; No. 5, Jessie 
Fenner Hill, One of the Board of 
Advisors for Jersey City Festival 


step, half steps and the various intervals 
which are the material make-up of melo- 
dies of which the scale is the basis, form 
part of the routine of the school room. 
In this way children are led to recognize 
speedily high points in musical topog- 
raphy. E. T. H. 


PROF. RUBNER’S MUSIC IN 
MME. BUCKHOUT’S SERIES 


Works of Columbia Department Head 
Presented with Composer at the 
Pianoforte 


The compositions of Cornelius Rubner, 
head of the department of music at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, were 
heard at Mme. Buckhout’s musicale on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 8. 

_Interpreting Mr. Rubner’s composi- 
tions, which are works of real profundity 
and imagination, there appeared Mme. 
Buckhout, soprano; Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist; Graham Reed, baritone, and 
Mr. Rubner, pianist. There was splendid 
variety in the program offered and the 
interpretations given. The program: 





“Moonlight Night,’ “Indeed Most Won- 
drous It Must Be,” “God Made Me For You,” 
Mme. Buckhout; Duet, ‘The Rose,’’ Mme. 
Buckhout and Mr. Reed; Andante con es- 
pressione, Finale from Violin Concerto, Op. 
30; Mr. Kaufman; “Priére,” “My Little One,” 
“Longing,” Mme. Buckhout; Duet, “The 
Snowdrop,” Mme. Buckhout and Mr. Reed: 
“The Call of the Woods,” “Breezes of Spring,” 
“Valse Magique sur le nom de Bach.” Mr. 
Rubner; Duet, “He and She,’’ Mme. Buck- 
hout and Mr. Reed; “Air Ancient,’’ Scene de 
Ballet (from ‘Prince Ador’’), Mr. Kaufman; 
“My Star,’ “When You Wander Through the 
Fields,” ‘“‘Resignation” (dedicated to Mme. 
3uckhout), Mme. Buckhout. 


There was warm approval from the 
guests, who crowded the rooms, for Pro- 
fessor Rubner’s works, his piano playing 
and his assisting artists. 





Herman Springer, baritone, gave his 
second “one composer” concert in Topeka, 
Kan., recently, presenting Gaul’s “Holy 
City” with a quartet of his artist pupils. 











CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


“The Orchestra is young. Its personnel is young. The string players all have the tempera- 
mental bow They have a verve which gives a brave sweep to the climax. The woodwind con- 
tingent is without exception excellent Tie brasses are brilliant.’’,—-WHITTAKER, Chicago 


Examiner. 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager - 


12 Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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TORONTO HAS ITS 
YEARLY CHOIR CYCLE 


Dr. Vogt Conducts Mendelssohn 
Chorus in Three Splendid 
Concerts 


ToRONTO, CAN., Feb. 6.—The nine- 
teenth annual cycle of concerts of the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, under the 
direction of Dr. Vogt, was given on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
in Massey Hall. The hall was crowded 
with music-lovers, who expressed their 
appreciation unstintedly. The choir had 
the assistance of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mo- 
dest Altschuler. 

On Monday evening the program in- 
cluded excerpts from Borodin’s splendid 
opera “Prince Igor,” Nowowiejski’s Slav 
Dances, unaccompanied numbers of 
Rachmaninoff, Hubert Bath, Percy 
Grainger, Gaston Dorch and Cadman, 
also special arrangements of “Rule 
Britannia” and the Russian National 
anthem. The orchestra’s contributions 
to this concert were: 


Moussorgsky’s Introduction to Act 1, 
‘““Khovanschina”’ (‘Sunrise on Moscow 
River’); two Caucasian sketches “In the 
Aul” and March Sardar and Armenian Rhap- 
sodie by Ippolitoff-ivanoff; short works by 
Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff and Arensky, ciosing with Tschaikow- 
sky’s ‘‘March Slav.” 


Percy Grainger’s “Irish Tune from 
County Derry,” hummed by the choir, 
showed fine gradations of tone color, 
and Elgar’s “Choral Epilogue” from 
“Caractacus,” and Dr. Vogt’s own ar- 
rangement of “Rule Britannia” were 
sung with a dramatic spontaneity that 
carried the audience with them. Much 
interest was taken in the dance move- 
ments from “Prince Igor,” by both choir 
and orchestra. 

Tuesday evening the program com- 
prised “The Mystic Trumpeter,” Ham- 
ilton Harty, with Allan Hinckley, form- 
erly of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
soloist; a number of a cappella works, 
including compositions by Gretchaninoff, 
Selim Palmgren, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and others; Percy Grainger’s 
arrangement of the Lincolnshire folk- 
song “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday,” 
which had to be repeated; “The Not- 
tingham Hunt,” Bullard, by the male 
section of the choir, to which they had 
to respond with “Mother o’ Mine,” and 
Dr. Vogt’s own arrangement of “Cross- 
ing the Bar.” The orchestral offerings 
were “The Island of the Dead,” Rach- 
maninoff, and Overture Solennelle “The 
Year 1812,” #Tschaikowsky, which 
brought the program to an impressive 
climax. 

For the last performance, Wednesday 
evening, the hall was packed, when the 
offering was “The Children’s Crusade,” 
Gabriel Pierné, given by the choir, an 
auxiliary chorus of about 250 children, 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra and a 
strong quartet of soloists: Inez Barbour, 
soprano; Mme. Mabel Sharp-Herdien, 





soprano; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Allan Hinckley, baritone. 

At the conclusion of this work Dr. 
Vogt received a perfect ovation, the 
choir at last responding with “Rule 
Britannia,” which brought forth a storm 
of applause in acknowledgment of 
which the choir sang the Russian Na- 
tional Anthem (in Russian), conducted 
by Mr. Altschuler, who also received 
numerous recalls. The program closed 
with “God Save the King.” 

The total number of performers on 
this occasion was between five and six 
hundred, and, all under the baton of Dr. 
Vogt, their work can only be described 
by the word “wonderful.” The soloists 
were all most satisfactory, and if one 
could express regret at all it would be 
that Allan Hinckley had not more oppor- 
tunity to display his fine baritone voice. 

The training of the Children’s Chorus 
was in the hands of A. L. E. Davies, 
upon whom it reflects very great credit, 
and who also received an enthusiastic 
ovation. 

As has been the practice in the past, 
a great many persons came in from 
outside points for this occasion, the 
visitors including a number of critics 
from New York. 





Joseph Schuécker and Zoe Fulton Heard 
in Pittsburgh Concert 


At the concert given in Kaufmann’s 
Auditorium, Pittsburgh, on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 27, Joseph Schuécker, the 
harp virtuoso, was heard in a group of 
solos by E. Schuécker and Parish-Alvars. 
His playing was much admired. With 
Victor Saudek, flautist, he performed 
a Valse Mélancolique by De Grandval, 
and the Minuet from Bizet’s “L’Arlés- 
ienne” Suite. He also supplied the harp 
part in Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” sung by 
Zoe Fulton, contralto, who appeared 
earlier in the program in a “Huguenots” 
aria and a group of songs by Van der 
Stucken, Dvorak and Max Liebling with 
excellent effect. Carl Bernthaler played 
her piano accompaniments. 





Fisk Singers Entertain Bach Chorus at 
Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM, PaA., Feb. 7.—Negro mel- 
odies and the B Minor Mass—simple, 
primitive music and one of the most com- 
plex choral compositions ever written— 
these were contrasted at a rehearsal of 
the Bach Choir of the Bethlehems this 
week when the choir, following a prac- 
tice rendition of the chorus, “Sanctus,” 
listened to selections by the colored quar- 
tet of Fisk University. The appearance 
of the Fisk singers was arranged for by 
Dr. H. S. Drinker, president of Lehigh 
University and of the Bach Choir. The 
Bach Choir will give its eleventh Festiva] 
at Lehigh University on May 26 and 27. 





Hartford Hears Burns Anniversary Con- 
cert 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 8.—On Friday 
evening, Feb. 4, the Clan Gordon Lodge 
gave its annual Burns anniversary con- 
cert at Foot Guard Hall. Among the 
artists taking part were Ethel Hollock 
Frank, soprano; Florence Mulholland, 
contralto, and Fiddes, tenor. Harriet 
Crane Pitblado, assisted in most credit- 
able accompaniments. T. E. C. 
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MARGUERITE VOLAVY 
IN NEW YORK DEBUT 


Pianist Makes a Decidedly Favor- 
able Impression in All Her 
Numbers 





Having participated in the perform- 
ances of “Prometheus” and “Petrouch- 
ka,” given in New York by the Russian 
Symphony and Russian Ballet, Mar- 
guerite Volavy, a Bohemian pianist, made 
her début in recital here on Feb. 10, in 


A£olian Hall. Her playing left no doubt 
about her powers, which are considerable. 

Repose and clear sense of beauty pre- 
possess the hearer immediately. These 
qualities dominated the Bach-Liszt A 
Minor Prélude and Fugue, which opened 
the program. Even finer was the per- 
formance of Schumann’s inspired Fan- 
tasia, Op. 17. This great and taxing 
work was a living joy; one feels exceed- 
ingly grateful to Miss Volavy for hav- 
ing brought it forward. 

The _ succeeding Chopin numbers, 
Etudes, a Prélude, the Op. 42 waltz and 
the so-called “Heroic” Polonaise in A 
Flat, were admirable readings, free from 
morbidity or super exhilaration. Last 
of all came a group by Dvorak, Tschéré- 
pinne, Smetana and Granados. The Sme- 
tana etude, “By the Seashore,” was mag- 
nificently played, and the other works 
were up to the standard obtained at pre- 
vious performances. As an encore Miss 
Volavy played “Isolde’s Liebestod,” 
achieving a glorious climax. B. R. 





Other impressions of Miss Volavy’s 
performance: 


Mme. Volavy is an accomplished artist who 
plays with animation and skill. One of her 


best qualities is that she generally produces 
a good quality of tone and does not drive the 





JOHN W. METCALF | 





piano further than is consistent with this re- 
sult—The Times. 


Her playing showed musical feeling and in 
softer passages her tone was good in quality 
But in such compositions as the fantasy of 
Schumann, her technique, rhythm and phras- 
ing were inadequate and her general style 
lacked finish—The Sun. 

Skill, precision and brilliance are hers, and 
in her playing there is no sign of feminine 
indecision.—The Tribune. 

As a player of the music of Schumann sh; 
made a decidedly favorable impression.—Th, 
Herald. 





Jacques Kasner to Give Kramer Work 
First New York Hearing 


The annual ®olian Hall recital of 
Jacques Kasner, the gifted violinist, is 
announced for Monday evening, Feb. 21. 
Mr. Kasner has prepared a program 
that contains Tartini’s G Minor Sonata 
(not the much-played “Devil’s Trill’) , 
the Joachim edition of Mozart’s A Major 
Concerto, a group of pieces, Faure’s 
Elegie, A. Walter Kramer’s “Interméde 
Arabe” (first time in New York) and 
Cecil Burleigh’s “To the Warriors.” As 
his final number he will play Ernst’s 
enormously taxing “Otello” Fantasy 
Diana Kasner will be his accompanist. 





Dillingham May Manage Century Opera 
House 


It was reported this week that Charles 
Dillingham would probably assume the 
management of the Century Opera 
House next season, presenting in it a 
high class musical comedy production, 
and Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., would assist 
him. The Century was for two seasons 
the home of the opera in English com- 
pany managed by the Messrs. Aborn 
and recently housed the Diaghileff Bal- 
let in its opening New York engagement. 





A faculty concert was given recently 
by the Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of 
Music, the participants being H. A. Hil- 
liard, Otto Stahl, George C. Williams, 
Mrs. R. C. Rogers, W. Grant Egbert 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London Philharmonic Society Confers Its Beethoven Gold Medal Upon ‘‘ The Great Chopinzee ” of 
the Piano—Rachmaninoff Hears the Call of the Vaudeville House and Will Compose Ballet 
Music for a London “‘ Revue’’—Mark Hambourg Begins a Second Series of Historical 

“‘ Actor-Dancer ’? Creates a Sensation in English 

Metropolis—Prominent Young English Pianist Is Awarded the Military Cross—Leonard 

Borwick Helps to Buy Fruit and Vegetables for the British Jack Tars—aA ‘‘ TabloidRhapsody” 


Pianoforte Programs—-New Japanese 





Based on “ Tipperary ” Introduced by London Pianist 











{\NCE more the Royal Philharmonic 
‘Y Society of London has made an 
award of its Beethoven medal, and this 
ime the recipient is the worthy Vladimir 
le Pachmann. The century-old London 
institution always considers very care- 
‘ully thequestion of conferring this honor, 
an honor very highly valued by music:ans 
because of the illustrious names in its 
list of past recipients—and it is only 
once every two or three years that an 


artist is singled out for the distinction. 
The last pianist on whom this medal was 
pinned was Harold Bauer. 

It was at a concert of the Philharmonic 
Society a fortnight ago that the cele- 
brated Russian pianist of eccentric man- 
ners and mannerisms and certain un- 
paralleled gifts was thus decorated by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, and it is not hard 
to imagine the almost childish glee with 
which it probably filled him. “The great 
Chopinzee,” as he was aptly termed the 
other day by a London writer, was the 
soloist at this concert. It,is only once ina 
blue moon that he ever plays with orches- 
tra—it has never appealed very strongly 
to him to adjust his humors and caprices 
to a conductor’s baton—but on this occa- 
sion he played the solo part of the Cho- 
pin E Minor Concerto. On the few occa- 
sions on which he has played a concerto 
during the past quarter of a century it 
has been invariably one of the Chopin 
works in this form. 

Another incident of more purely local 
interest connected with the same concert 
was a supper given after it to the con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, John Saun- 
ders, at which Thomas Beecham present- 
ed to him a violin subscribed for by his 
friends. 

* * * 


PERA has fallen upon such evil days 

in most of the European countries 
that composers with an expansive vision 
have to be content to give vent to their 
bottled up inspiration in works for the 
concert stage or military bands, for the 
most part. Only in Germany have com- 
posers found new opportunities, with the 
closing out of foreign competition, to 
have their works tried out at the opera 
houses. 

It is but natural and quite in accord 
with the modern trend in the “variety 
world” that, one by one, composers should 
fall in line and devote their talents to 
raising the musical standards of the two- 
a-day houses. Sergei Rachmaninoff, it 
is now rumored, has undertaken to com- 
pose the music for a ballet that is to be 
featured in a new revue at the London 
Alhambra. 

It will be Rachmaninoff’s 
in a line of work not kept within a 
strictly dignified framework. But musi- 
cians will be confident that the peculiar 
gifts he will bring to bear upon his 
score for a ballet in a variety house 
“revue” will greatly enhance the artistic 
value of the production. 

It was just the other day that other 
brilliant names connected in a similar 
way with London’s variety stage were 
recalled — Elgar for his coronation 
masque, “The Crown of India,” at the 
Coliseum, and Leoncavallo for a special 
production at the same theater still more 
recently. Then Elgar has really been 
playing the star réle in the new play, 
“The Starlight Express,” now running 
at a London theater, through the medium 
of the incidental music he wrote espe- 


first essay 


cially for it. It seems that two or three 

songs written for a tramp-organist in 

the play have made a special hit with the 

audiences and are likely to become popu- 
lar with concert singers. 
* * * 

ITH the success of his series of four 

concerts before Christmas, which 














certs will be quite as successful as the 
first—he would indeed be ill-advised to 
come over to this country this Winter, 
as he had intended, and swell the noble 
army of martyr-pianists already congre- 
gated here. The dates of the remaining 
three London recitals are the 26th of this 
month, March 11 and April 1. 














A Group of Celebrities at Bayreuth 


The accompanying illustration represents a group of notables at the last Bayreuth Festival. 


On the extreme left will be recognized Siegfried Wagner, and the third figure from the 
right will be identified as that of Hans Richter. On the extreme right is ernst Knoch, 
who is now in Chicago and who enjoyed an intimate association with Siegfried Wagner 
and Richter. In Chicago there prevails a strong feeling that Knoch is destined to occups 


a conspicuous position among the great German conductors of the age 


attracted numerically exceptional audi- 
ences, as an incentive, Mark Hambourg 
began a second series in London last Sat- 
urday. Like the last four programs 
this set of four will touch on the high 
lights of the evolution of the pianoforte 
literature. Last Saturday’s program, 
for instance, was made up of rarely- 
played works of old English composers 

Henry Purcell, Orlando Gibbons, John 
Bull, John Blow, John Byrde and Boyce. 

The second program, next Saturday, 
will have Bach and Beethoven, the third 
will be a Chopin recital—this Russian 
pianist is cultivating a habit of giving 
all-Chopin programs—while the last of 
the four concerts will be given over to 
Russian composers, with one exception 
in the case of César Franck. 

Never before has Hambourg given so 
many concerts in one season in London, 
and the interest his playing commands 
there just now recalls his first two or 
three seasons “out,” when his youthful 
Storm-and-Stress style and his quite ex- 
traordinary technical equipment caused 
boundless amazement. If he can fill a 
concert hall eight times in a Winter 
in London in war-time—and it seems 
probable that this second series of con- 


a of regular concert- 
going habits in New York remem- 
ber well an English pianist who sud- 
denly turned up “in their midst,” as the 
English papers would say, three or four 
years ago and gave a recital in A®olian 
Hall without having been press-agented 
into the newspapers beforehand and 
aroused their serious interest notwith- 
standing. This was Norman Wilks, a 
Reisenaueresque-looking young man and 
an artist of high standing in his own 
country. 

In chose ante-bellum days the artist 
who came to visit us without having it 
announced by a fanfare of trumpets was 
a rare exception indeed. Without mak- 
ing any very serious further effort to 
gain American laurels to add to his home- 
grown collection, he packed up the few 
he had won here and disappeared as sud- 
denly as he had come, taking ship back 
to his home country. 

After the war broke out Wilks distin- 
guished himself by being one of the first 
English musicians, probably the first 
pianist of concert standing, to offer his 
services to his country, and it was not 
long until he had advanced to the rank 
of second lieutenant. 





Now comes the news that he has lately 
been awarded the Military Cross by King 


George. He is the first pianist to have 
won this decoration. 
x * * 

HIS month the Swiss originator of the 

system of Eurhythmics that bears his 
name, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, is paying 
a visit to England and delivering lec- 
tures on his work. Last Summer he 
looked over the ground there with a view 
to establishing his official headquarters 
there to take the piace of the institution 
he had founded at Hellerau, near Dres- 
den, but he finally chose Geneva, instead, 
as a number of his fellow countrymen 
subscribed the necessary funds to estab- 
lish him there. 

It is one of war’s little ironies that 
whereas before the war Jaques-Dalcroze 
was held in the highest esteem in Ger- 
many and his specialized work received 
its greatest impetus there, his affixing his 
name to the Louvain protest early in the 
war aroused such intense resentment in 
that country that his former followers 
and admirers suddenly discovered that 
his work was nothing extraordinary after 


all. His property at Hellerau was con- 
fiscated by the Government and now 


steps have been taken to use it for a pur- 
pose similar to the original one, but 
evolved along different lines. 

In any case Jaques-Dalcroze can al- 
ways claim the credit for having opened 
the eyes of the music world to the possi- 
bilities of developing the sense of rhythm 
by means of gymnastics. He will bear 
the same relation to ultimate develop- 
ments of his fundamental theory as Isa- 
dora Dunc2ii does to the modern evolu- 
tion of interpretative dancing. 

* a os 

ANY and diverse have been the 

special funds for which concert art- 
ists have given their services in these 
troublous times on the other side of the 
now far-from-placid great pond, but at 
first blush it seems almost bizarre to see 
the names of artists like Leonard Bor- 
wick and Muriel Foster on a program ar- 
ranged by a “Vegetable Produce Com- 
mittee.” It is explained that this com- 
mittee was organized to supply the Brit- 
ish fleet with fruit and vegetables. 

Borwick, scion of a millionaire English 
baking-powder family, played Chopin to 
help buy vegetables and fruit for the 
Jack Tars when this concert was given 
in Winchester. This master-pianist gives 
a concert when he feels inclined to do so 
and so keeps the public in touch with 
his art, and his public appreciates it, but 
not knowing any financial necessity for 
giving concerts he never foists himself 
upon the music world and refrains from 
helping to overcrowd a music season that 
cannot sustain all the artists who are try- 
ing to exact a pittance from it as it is. 

* * x 
OW that the Russian dancers have 
transferred their vogue from Eng- 
land to this country London has a new 
dancing sensation in the unique art of a 
Japanese named Michio Itow. His is no 
virtuoso dancing, it is powerfully dra- 
matic work. He gives a Japanese war- 


dance with intensely dramatic effect, 
creating an atmosphere of terror and 
barbarity with singularly simple ges- 
tures. 


An “actor-dancer,” the Musical Stan- 
dard calls him, but the question arises 
whether the term “dancing” is not misap- 
plied to work of this kind. Why do these 
modern dancers object to having their 
work termed pantomime? 

* * * 

A “TABLOID RHAPSODY,” based on 

British popular songs, and written 
for piano and orchestra, was an out- 
standing feature of a concert arranged in 
London the other day by Marie Novello, 
the pianist, who is a member of the 
well-known family of that name which 
has been associated with English mu- 
sical life for over a century. The com- 
poser of this “tabloid rhapsody” is Frank 
Tapp, who has used “Tipperary” and its 
possibilities for varied rhythmical and 
ornamental treatment as his chief fount 
of inspiration. 

Miss Novello herself played the piano 
part and the novelty so pleased the audi- 
ence that a repetition was demanded. 


[Continued on page 18] 
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VEN in Germany one can run across 
a bad “break” in musical announce- 
ments now and again. Not long ago the 
billboards—more accurately bill-pillars— 


of the Frankfort-on-Main Opera House 
announced a production of “ ‘Die Fleder- 
maus,’ a romantic opera by Richard Wag- 
ner!” The Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung 
deplores the fact that Frankfort should 


have the exclusive privilege of hearing 
this work and suggests that as a com- 
panion piece to it “‘Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander,’ an operetta by Johann Strauss,” 
might be given. J. L. H. 





MISS CHEATHAM IN DENTON 


Captivates Student Body at College of 
Industrial Arts 


DENTON, TEX., Feb. 12. — Kitty 
Cheatham, the celebrated artist and 
giver of the best in child music and lit- 
erature, completely captivated the stu- 
dent body and faculty of the College of 
Industrial Arts during the three days 
which she spent here. Appearing in con- 
cert before a record breaking audience, 
she also gave a charming fifteen-minute 
talk at the chapel exercises on Wednes- 
day morning, especially for the students. 

Miss Cheatham has been invited by 
President Bralley to open the lyceum 
season of the college for next year. 

Miss Cheatham’s courtesy and her sin- 
cere interest in the individual students 
and members of the faculty at the Col- 
lege of Industrial Arts made her a host 
of friends. She was an interested visitor 
at classes, also visiting a number of the 
college buildings and being intensely in- 





terested in what she termed to be the 
most practical and cultural education of 
any college for women which she had ever 
had the opportunity of visiting. 





SIBELIUS’S 50TH BIRTHDAY 





A Celebration in MHelsingfors—Fifth 
Symphony Called His Finest Work 


DRESDEN, Jan. 18.—Jean Sibelius, in 
his native town, Helsingfors, celebrated 
on Dec. 8 the anniversary of his fiftieth 
birthday. A big orchestral concert was 
given in his honor, the program com- 
prising exclusively his own compositions 
such as “Die Okeaniden,” Serenata I, 
Serenata II and Symphony No. 5. 

The Fifth Symphony has only just 
been completed. According to criticisms 
received here, it is the author’s most re- 
markable composition, both as to work- 
manship and spiritual content. Great 
ovations were tendered the composer. 











of note.”’ 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 


GRAVEURE 


NEW TRIUMPHS IN BOSTON, PORTLAND, 
CLEVELAND, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


THE CRITICS SAY 


Brief excerpts from Press Notices: 


THE BOSTON HERALD, Jan. 30, 1916:—** He 
is interesting as an interpreter, thoughtful, in- 
telligent, polished—yesterday his poise and 
suavity were conspicuous. ”’ 


THE PORTLAND (Me.,) DAILY EASTERN ARGUS, 
Jan. 11, 1916:—“‘His tone has an indescribable charm, 
and of a quality distinctly unlike other baritone singers 


THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, Jan. 1, 
1916:—"" Mr. Graveure is a singer of rare gifts, 
both vocal and interpretative.” 


THE ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS, Jan. 14, 1916: 
“The purity and spontaneity of the tones he evokes, 
the consummate art with which he manages them 
aroused the audience toa state of enthusiasm that is 
very rarely aroused anywhere by anybody.” 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN E, Jan. 15, 1916:— 
‘“Vocally, artistically, interpretatively and per- 
sonally he is one of the most satisfactory singers.”’ 
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WILL TOUR SOUTH AMERICA 





Lada, Modern Dancer, to Make Summer 
Trip in Western Hemisphere 


Lada, the celebrated dancer, has under 
consideration an offer from one of the 
biggest producing managers of South 
America, resident in Buenos Aires, for 
a tour of extended proportions, to em- 
brace appearances under most distin- 
guished auspices in practically all the 
principal cities in the southern part of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The theatrical and operatic season in 
South America begins at a time when 
the season in North America is on the 
wane and lasts into early fall, making it 
possible for Lada to fill her engagements 
in the United States this spring and to 
return in ample time to dance several 
bookings arranged for the early autumn. 

Many new dances are being prepared 
by the young artist for this tour, new 
and elaborate costumes being made, or- 
chestrations arranged (many of her 
dances existing only in the manuscript), 
scenery, transformations and _ illusions 
being painted and electrical effects pre- 
pared. 





PIANIST IN TROY RECITAL 





Mme. Melville-Liszniewska’s Art Pleases 
Large Audience 


_TrRoy, N. Y., Feb. 8.—It was an eve- 
ning of song at the piano that Marguer- 
ite Melville-Liszniewska gave at Music 
Hall last night, in her first recital in 
Troy, where she taught for a time at 
the Emma Willard Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The opening group was a Bach 
fugue, arranged by d’Albert, a _ Bee- 
thoven sonata and a powerful rhapsody 
by Brahms. Then followed Schumann’s 
“Scenes of Childhood,” the pianist pre- 
senting the compositions with charming 
sympathy. 

The closing group had two Polish folk- 
songs by Moniuszko, a Humoresque by 
Leschetizky, the pianist-teacher, a Sere- 
nade by Rubinstein and a Scherzo by 
d’Albert, played with inspiring effect. 
The recital was under the management 
of Ben Franklin. Ww. & &. 





Marie Morrisey Reappears in Oratorio 
at Brooklyn Church 


Gaul’s “Holy City” was magnificently 
given at St. Mark’s M. E. Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Sunday evening, Jan. 30, 
by a large choir composed of solo voices, 
many of them from the Apollo Club, the 
church quartet and a trumpet quartet, 
with William Armour Thayer at the or- 
gan and Pauline Schwartz at the piano. 
An interesting feature was the reap- 


pearance of Marie Morrisey, who was 
soloist there for six years, and who left 
its choir last spring to become contralto 
soloist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York City. Owing to 
the sudden indisposition of the new con 
tralto, Mrs. Morrisey was called upon at 
seven o’clock on the evening of the per- 
formance to fill her place. 


HEAR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Well-Arranged Program by Pupils of 
Institute of Applied Music 








Among the delightful programs of the 
season’s studio recitals was that given 
at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, on 
Friday evening, Feb. 4, when a large 
audience of music-iovers heard a pro- 
gram that contained the following items: 


Second English Suite, Bach, Alice R 


Clausen, pupil of Miss Chittenden. “T) 
Swallows’ Farewell,’ Schytté, “Etude Jo, 
euse,”’ Kopyiloff, Margaret Spotz, pupil « 
Miss Wood. “Song of the Rushes,” Seeling 


““Melodie,’”’ Neupert, Beatrice Wickens, pup 
of Miss Chittenden. Prelude Op. 28, No. 1 
Chopin, A la Gavotte, Schiitt, Alice K. Hof 
man, pupil of Mr. Baker. Duet fron 
“Madama Butterfly,” Mrs. Gladys L. Davi 
and Mayant Sportz. Sonatina for Violin an 
Piano, Op. 100, Dvorak, George Raudenbus! 
pupil of Mr. Schradieck; Annabelle Woo 
pupil of Miss Chittenden. “Birth of th 
Morn,” Leoni, “A Little Dutch Garden 
Loomis, “Life and Death,’’ Coleridge-Taylo: 
Mrs. Gladys L. Davis, pupil of Mr. Lanhan 
Barcarolle, Nicodé, Chansonette, Cyril Scott 
Danse Négre, Cyril Scott, Rose Karase} 
pupil of Miss Chittenden. Second Novellett: 
Schumann, Alice R, Clausen, pupil of Mis 
Chittenden. 





Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropo! 
itan Opera Company, will give a sone 
recital in Utica, March 2, and in Erie, 
March 38. This popular young singe: 
will also give recitals in Springfield, [1)., 
April 17; St. Louis, April 18, and New 
ark, Ohio, April 20. 
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EDDOE’S 


GREATEST SEASON 








1915-1916 
Mr. Dan Beddoe is a robust tenor, with a rare 
gift for the class of work required of him. His voice 
is manly and flexible, and he sang the martial number 
‘Sound an Alarm’’ with all the requisite vigor, yet 
with an exceptional refinement of phras- 
ing and utterance.—-Toronto Mail and Empire. 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARITONE 


Concerning his appearance, on tour with Geraldine Farrar, this 


“Of rare excellence was Reinald Werrenrath’s bari- 
His singing elicited fully as much evidence of 
ippreciation as did that of Miss Farrar herself. He 
seemed more acclimated to the concert stage than did 
his famous associate, and for tone, volume and diction 
his peer has not been heard in Milwaukee for several 
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| OF THE SOUTHWEST 




















Marguerite Dunlap and Emilie Goetze, 
Snapshot Taken En Route to Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Marguerite Dunlap, contralto, who is 
touring the Southwest this month, has 
had some exciting experiences traveling 
through the flooded districts of Arkansas. 
The accompanying snapshot was taken 
while the singer and Emilie Goetze, pian- 
ist, were waiting for a train in one of 
the Arkansas towns that suffered from 
the recent floods. 


Miss Dunlap has been winning the most 
enthusiastic expressions of appreciation 
during her tour, which is including cities 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas. She 
appeared on Jan. 31 at Shawnee, Okla., 
when a large audience heard her pro- 
gram, and both press and audience were 
profuse in their commendations of her 
art. Miss Dunlap’s southwestern tour 
is taking place under the direction of 
Iris Pendleton, the well-known manager 
of Chicago. 





SPALDING IN OPERA CONCERT 


Violinist Heard at His Best—Zarska and 
Sembach Other Soloists 


Albert Spalding was heard at last 
Sunday evening’s Metropolitan Opera 
concert. The young American violinist 
played Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Concerto, 
Bach’s G string Air, his own arrange- 
ment of the “Campanella” and several 
other short numbers with all his accus- 
tomed artistry, taste and distinction. In 
response to the enthusiasm his work 
aroused he added a number of encores. 

The other soloists of the evening were 
Erma Zarska and Johannes Sembach. 
Mme. Zarska gave two Puccini airs and 
a group of songs in a manner that 
pleased her audience, for she had to in- 
crease her contributions; while Mr. Sem- 
bach was heard in “If with All Your 
Hearts” from “Elijah” and the “Lohen- 
grin” Narrative, which he sang magni- 


ficently, supplementing it with Sieg- 
mund’s love song. 

The orchestra, under Anton Hoff, 
Played the “Freischiitz’” Overture, the 
“Rakoezy March” and Tschaikowsky’s 


“Nutcracker” Suite.” Mr. Hoff proved 
himself a conductor of routine, experi- 
ence and real authority and skill. The 
concerto accompaniment was quite per- 
fect. The young leader ought to be 
given larger opportunities at the Metro- 
politan. He has ample ability to meet 
them. iu 2. P. 


MISCHA ELMAN REPEATS 
HIS NEW YORK SUCCESS 


Carnegie Hall Filled to Overflowing for 
Violinist’s Third Appearance 
of Season 





Carnegie Hall, New York, was filled at 
Mischa Elman’s third New York recital, 
on last Saturday afternoon, when his 
program contained the Nardini and Pag- 
anini concertos, Joachim’s Theme and 
Variations, an “Etude Mélodique” by 
Rode, the Auer arrangement of ‘Vogel 


als Prophet,” the Sammartini-Elman 
“Liebeslied,” the B Minor’ Brahms- 


Joachim Hungarian Dance, a Gluck Mel- 
odie and Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A. 

Mr. Elman’s playing lacked none of 
those qualities which have kept it on the 
crest of popular approval. ‘The temper- 
ing of certain sentimental predilections, 
a phase which this season has marked in 
Mr. Elman’s growth, was fully as pro- 
nounced at this appearance. He is doing 
away with a good deal of unnecessary 
vibrato and portamento; the result is 
less sugary, yet sweeter because of that. 

The Paganini D Major Concerto is one 
of those strenuous indulgences which vio- 
linists permit themselves in the interests 
of technique. It is a most potent ap- 
plause bringer, especially in the hands 
of Mr. Elman, who understands full well 
the art of extracting every ounce of ap- 
peal from its bars. In its wake came 
the inevitable encore. 

The Nardini concerto, a far nobler 
work, was also finely played. One thing 
is consistently patent when Mr. Elman 
appears—that he is giving the very best 
he has to offer. Which is equivalent to 
praising his every effort. The groups 
of shorter pieces evoked tremendous ap- 
probation. The Schumann “Vogel” is 
splendidly effective in the Auer arrange- 
ment; the lengthy Joachim variations 
are not devoid of musical interest, and 
the rest of Mr. Elman’s offerings com- 
bined to make a well-rounded program. 
Walter H. Golde’s accompaniments were 
replete with reserved artistry. B. R. 





JACOBSEN-ROBERTS RECITAL 


and Mezzo-Soprano Please 


Their Chicago Hearers 


12.—At the fourth 
cital given under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Concert Management at the 
Fine Arts Theater, Chicagoans became 
acquainted with two gifted young Amer- 
ican artists in Sascha Jacobsen, a vio- 
linist, whose training was gained under 
the tutelage of Franz Kneisel, and Emma 
Roberts, a mezzo-soprano of engaging 
attainments. 

Mr. Jacobsen, in the Lalo “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” put forth some playing of 
very attractive quality, notable for its 
virility and tonal strength and for the 
good musical style displayed. He made 
a fine impression at this, his first Chi- 
cago appearance. His other numbers 
included the Sonata in D, for violin 
alone, by Bach, and short pieces by C. 
Scott,-Haydn and Pugnani-Kreisler. 

Miss Roberts has a voice of rich tim- 
bre and extraordinary power, and she 
displays eclectic taste in the selections of 
her songs. Her singing in various lan- 
guages gave evidence of familiarity with 
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their idioms, and the diction was clear 
and distinct. She has also acquired an 
expressive manner of interpretation. 
Charles Lurvey played her accompani- 
ments. 

James Whittaker, the writer’s succes- 
sor as music critic on the Chicago Ex- 
aminer, proved what I have long con- 
tended, that he is a very fine pianist, 
and, in the accompaniments which he 
furnished at the last moment for Mr. 
Jacobsen, that he also an excellent ac- 
companist. M. R. 





PIANIST AIDS COUNTRYMEN 


Mme. Szumowska Prefaces Bangor Re- 
cital with Plea for Poland 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 3.—Mme. Antoin- 
ette Szumowska, the Polish pianist, on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 30, at the Uni- 
tarian Church, before an audience that 
filled that edifice nearly to the doors, 
spoke on “Present Conditions in Poland” 
for the benefit of the Polish Relief Fund. 

3efore the address, H. Everett Hall, 
organist of the Unitarian Poland Church, 
gave a short organ recital. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 31, at the 
City Hall, Mme. Szumowska presented 
one of the most enjoyable recital pro- 
grams heard in this city for some time. 

Mme. Szumowksa possesses a most 
charming personality, combined with ar- 
tistry of the highest order. Her pro- 
gram was composed of compositions 
from the classic, romantic and modern 
schools, developed in a well-rounded mu- 
sical sequence. 

The Schumann 
afternoon, Feb. 2, 


Club 
met 


on Wednesday 
at the home of 


Mrs. Herbert J. Banton, the subject for 
study being “Opera in America and 
American Opera,” the meeting being in 
charge of Isabel Weston, Margaret 
Walsh, Mrs. Charles L. Winchester and 
June Bright. Isabel Weston gave an 
interesting account of American opera, 
playing selections from Herbert’s “Made- 
leine” and giving the synopsis of several 
operas. Mrs. Charles Winchester gave 
Current Events. An article on “Opera 
in America” was read by Miss Bright. 
Victrola records were used to illustrate 
the subject during the afternoon. 

The same afternoon the advanced pu- 
pils of Mrs. Frank L. Tuck gave a re- 
cital. On Wednesday evening, C. Win- 
field Richmond, pianist and teacher, pre- 
sented Charlotte E. Barnes in début. 

J. L. B. 





May Scheider Recuperating at Atlantic 
City 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 8.—May 
Scheider, soprano of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, who has been ill since 
New Year’s day with tonsilitis and pleur- 
isy, is recuperating in this city. She ex- 
pects to be able to resume her profes- 
sional activities again next week. 


“The Best of All Musical Papers” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find check for 1916. 
It is always a pleasure to send my sub- 
scription to MUSICAL AMERICA, “the best 
of all musical papers.” 

Yours very truly, 
HELEN L. PERKINS. 
Jenkintown, Pa., Feb. 4, 1916. 
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ANTON WITEK AS 
SOLOIST WITH MUCK 


Boston Symphony Concertmaster 
Plays the Little Heard 
Joachim Concerto 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1916. 


T the Symphony concerts of the week, 

Anton Witek, concertmaster, was 
soloist, playing Joachim’s Concerto, and 
the orchestral pieces were Beethoven’s 
first “Leonore” Overture and Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote.” 

The concert was a memorable one, 
for in addition to Dr. Muck’s thrice 
admirable reading of Strauss’s monu- 
mental score, Mr. Witek played the con- 
certo of Joachim, a concerto we had re- 
spected in the past principally for its 
solidity of workmanship and the extreme 
technical difficulties, with an authority, 
fire, and romantic feeling which for the 
first time in many long years, so far as 
Boston is concerned, placed this work in 


its rightful light. Can more be said for 
Mr. Witek than that his virtuosity was 
not less remarkable than the orches- 
tra’s when it performed Strauss’s com- 
position? He was the first violinist I 
have heard for whom the technical dif- 
ficulties of the concerto were not an ob- 
stacle, who could devote himself without 
distraction to interpretation, and who 
was evidently in entire sympathy with 
the music. For us, Dr. Muck’s perform- 
ance of “Don Quixote” was one of the 
best performances of music by Strauss 
that he has given in Boston—a reading 
to be ranked with his interpretation of 
the “Domestic”? Symphony in an earlier 
season. In other works by Strauss Dr. 
Muck has shown a tendency toward mer- 
ciless analysis rather than rekindling in- 
terpretation. Conducting the “Don 
Quixote,” he realized at once the extrava- 
gance and the sardonic humor of certain 
pages, and the lyrical beauty and su- 
preme idealism of others. As for the 
music itself, the conclusions of Ernest 
Newman, who considers this work the 
culmination of Strauss’s Symphonic 
achievements, seem only justified by re- 
newed hearings of the composition. It 
is music representative of Strauss’s men- 
tal and spiritual maturity, music con- 
ceived at the zenith of his powers, and 
the music of a man who has learned not 
to be contemptuous or intolerant of those 
weaker or more limited than himself. 

Dr. Muck and his men were detained 
in their leave-taking at the end of the 
concert by long-continued applause, as 
Mr. Witek had previously been detained 
during the intermission that followed his 
performance. 
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Kurt Schindler at the Piano 


William Wade Hinshaw’s 


Recital Occurs at 
‘Carnegie Hall 


Tuesday Afternoon, Feb. 29 


Personal Representative: Avery Strakosch, 35 W. 39th St., 
New York City 
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Many pianists descended upon the city 
during the week. On Monday Harold 
Bauer played in Jordan Hall; on Wed- 
nesday, Leo Ornstein gave his fifth con- 
cert of the season in Boston in Steinert 
Hall; on Thursday Charles Cooper, a 
newcomer to this city, played in Stewart 
Hall; on Saturday afternoon Germaine 
Schnitzer played in Jordan Hall. 

Mr. Bauer was at his best. Mr. Orn- 
stein again amused, interested or an- 
noyed his audience. Mr. Cooper had his 
courage with him. He played the “Six 
Small Piano Pieces” of Schénberg, as 
well as more orthodox compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin. 
He showed his seriousness and a genuine 
talent which justifies him in pursuing his 
career confidently. Miss Schnitzer gave 
what was called a “piano recital of the 
romanticists.” She was highly praised for 
those qualities which have long since 
given her a standing of her own in the 
eyes of the public—for her intelligence, 
her temperament, which never degener- 
ates into exaggeration as mawkishness, 
and her unusual virtuosity. O. D. 





ADLER AIDS KNEISELS 


Benefit Concert in New York Leads to 
Some Fine Playing 


Through the efforts of Clarence Adler, 
the New York pianist and teacher, the 
Kneisel Quartet was persuaded to give 
of its art at a concert preceding a ball 
given by the Sisters of the New Syna- 
gogue, in the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
on Feb. 12. Events of festive character 
and chamber music are distinctly incom- 
patible for obvious reasons. Yet many 
present enjoyed, judging by their ap- 
plause, the masterworks by Beethoven 
and Schumann chosen. 

It is needless to comment upon the 
Kneisels’ playing, since it was fully up 
to its usual mark. After their opening 
number, which was Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, was heard Schu- 
mann’s fine E Flat Piano Quintet, in 
which Mr. Adler collaborated. His aid 
was valuable; that fact the writer can 
affirm, although conversation buzzed 
busily at not infrequent intervals. Love- 
ly, indeed, was the interpretation given 
the slow movement; the crisp handling 
of the scherzo was also highly admir- 
able. Later on Mr. Adler played Cho- 
pin’s B Flat Minor Scherzo, winning 
prolonged applause. 

Joseph Mathieu, the tenor, scored 
deeply with songs by Campbell-Tipton, 
Spross and a number called “The Men of 
Merri.” Willem Willeke, ’cellist of the 
Kneisels, contributed “Kol Nodrei’”’ 
(Bruch) and Popper’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, playing with his accustomed au- 
thority and artistry. B. RR. 





Mme. Carrie Bridewell has been en- 
gaged for a concert in Boston, Sunday, 
Feb. 20. She sang with her customary 
success in Poughkeepsie on Friday of 
this week. 
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the audience.” 


GRACE BRUNE-MARCUSSON 


CONCERTS and ORATORIOS 


‘ - 
‘Her voice, which is a pure lyric soprano of great beauty, captivated 
Florida Times Union, Jacksonz ille, Fla. 


Address 2559 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago "Phone, West 661 
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ZEISLER 


in BOSTON 


Famous Pianist Scores One of the Greatest 


Successes of Her Remarkable Career 














PHILIP HALE IN THE BOSTON HERALD, Nov. 12, 1915: 


* * * As Mme. Zeisler played them, these ancient pieces were as 
and sparkling as though they were just from the publisher. Her performance 
Was crisp, clear, euphonious, and when occasion demanded it was characterized 
by the vivacity that comes from the exuberance of spirits, not for the sake of 
technical display. Excellent, too, was her performance of Bach’s Chromatic Fan- 
tasia and Fugue. The Fantasy was appropriately rhapsodic, not archaic in 
repression, not too modern. The pianist’s musicianship was shown in he! 


fresh 


contrapuntal reading in the Fugue, which was not analytically dissected as 
though the audience were a class, but there was musical exposition, with the 


walks of the voices well the gradual majestic 


procession. 


various defined, yet as part of 


OLIN DOWNES IN THE BOSTON POST, Nov. 12, 1915: 
7. = us the annual recital which Mme. Zeisler gives is one of the 


annual musical events to which to look forward—an event to cheer the plodding 


* * * 


For 
scribe on his way. 


H. T. P. IN THE EVENING TRANSCRIPT, Nov. 12, 1915: 

* * * With yet another piece did Mme. Zeisler set her listeners’ thoughts 
wandering in a direction not altogether germane to the routine of pianists’ con- 
certs. Some of us who have heard many times Berlioz’s transcription into ‘‘The 
Damnation of Faust’’ of the Rakoczy March have always failed—no matter who 
the conductor or what the performance—to find the thrill in it that is presumed 
Hungarian breasts to throbbing, Hungarian throats to shouting and Hun- 
garian feet to striding. Our misfortune, we have been told, is that we were not 
born with Magyar blood in our veins and Magyar sensibilities in our souls. Now, 
yesterday, in Mrs. Zeisler’s playing of Liszt’s rhapsody, evolved from and around 
this same Rakoczy March, came clear proof of our presumption. For once the 
melody, the modulation, the rhythm, climax of the original tune 
stirred even blood in which there is not a Magyar drop. AT LAST THE MARCH 
WAS THRILLILNG TO HEAR, NOT ONLY IN ITS GERMINATING SELF, BUT 
IN ALL THE WILD EFFULGENCE OF COLOR AND TRANSFORMATION, 
IN ALL THE ASSERTION AND REASSERTION UP TO SMITING AND SHIV- 


to set 


progress and 


ERING CLIMAX WITH WHICH LISZT HAS CLOTHED IT; AND YET AGAIN 
IN THE BLAZING HUES, THE BITING RHYTHM, THE VIVID _ AND EXU- 
BERANT ACCENT, THE FIERY MODULATIONS OF TIME AND TOUCH, 


THE WHOLE SWEEP OF TUMULTUOUS AND CLIMACTERIC SOUND WITH 


WHICH MME. ZEISLER PLAYED IT. AT LAST, BETWEEN HER AND 
LISZT THE RAKOCZY MARCH STOOD VINDICATED IN MISTRUSTFUL 
EARS. * * * sach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, in quieter degree, 
invited a like mood in a pianist, and a like impression upon her audience. Once 


she strikes, as Mme. Zeisler early did, the rhapsodie note, then do her listeners 
vibrate and flowing lines of the music, now parallel, 
now shaded and now luminous with the harmonic background. 
ing in what his time thought a strange new fashion. 


to the long now meeting, 
sach was weavVv- 
Then also, does the poly- 
phony of the fugue have its zest of race, conflict, contrast and climax: and then, 
most of all does the whole music quicken ear and feeling with the lusty passion 
of creation that was in Bach's soul. HE LOOKED IN HIS HEART AND 
WROTE IN RHAPSODY TO BEAUTY AND TO POWER, AND WITH THEM 
MRS. ZEISLER YESTERDAY WAS HIS PROPHETESS ON HER TRIPOD. 


For Dates and Terms, Address: 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 


McCormick Building, Chicago 


Personal Representative, A. B. STORY 
5749 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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PADEREWSKI REBUKES 
HIS RUDE HEARERS 


He Stops Playing in Middle of 
Number When Auditors Begin 
to Leave Hall 


A smarting rebuke was administered 
ny Ignace Paderewski at the Hotel Bilt- 
nore morning musicale on Feb. 11 to 
some of his hearers who had the temerity 
to walk out of the ball-room in the midst 
of his group of eight numbers which 
‘losed the program. His action lent a 
sensational element to a concert which 
was one of the most artistic presented 


in this series, the other artists being 
frances Alda and Albert Spalding, with 
rank La Forge and André Benoist as 
their respective accompanists. 

Mr. Paderewski’s one appearance was 
made in this final group, which started 
well up into the luncheon hour. After 
the pianist had played the “Moonlight” 
Sonata nobly, followed by the Couperin 
“La Bandolle,” one or two persons left 
the room. Then in the midst of the 
Couperin “Le Carillon de Cythere” a 
woman rose from a seat near the front 
and marched down the center aisle. In- 
stantly Paderewski stopped playing and 
glared at the back of the departing of- 
fender. A round of applause showed the 
sympathy of the audience with Mr. 
Paderewski in his rebuke to rudeness. 

Next a half-dozen of persons trouped 
down the right aisle—the pianist glar- 
ing all the while. Then came another 
round of applause, and later there was a 
third, while the exasperation of the audi- 
ence finally called forth hisses for some 
of those who started to leave. Finally, 
when the exodus seemed at an end, two 
women in the front row arose and filed 
down the left aisle, and the pianist did 
not resume playing until they reached 
the rear of the hall. The whole incident 
exhausted three or four minutes. 

After each of the succeeding pieces 
large numbers of hearers left the ball- 
room, and, as before, the pianist refused 
to resume his performance until they 
had departed. Several times he accom- 
panied their retreat with thunderously 
crashing chords which seemed to voice 
his utter disgust at the rudeness of these 
New Yorkers. With the Beethoven So- 
nata, a Chopin Ballade and a Liszt Rhap- 
sody in this long group it was after 1.30 
when he reached the end, and 1.48 by 
the time he finished the encore at the 
close. 

The pianist gave a performance which 
was superb in most respects, with the ex- 
ception of an over-use now and then of 
sheer force, which was partly caused, no 
doubt, by the disturbed condition of his 
nerves. 

Mme. Alda’s singing had its wonted 
beauties and the audience made her re- 
peat Mr. La Forge’s exquisite “I Came 
with a Song.” To her scheduled offer- 
ings she added Thayer’s “My Laddie” 
and Liza Lehmann’s “The Cuckoo.” 

That America possesses a_ violinist 
who ranks with the leaders of his pro- 
fession was shown by the performance 
of Mr. Spalding, which was of notable 
distinction. The audience was delighted 
with his own “Alabama,” and he added 
the Kreisler “Liebesfreud” and_ the 
Dvorak Humoresque to this group. He 
also played the obbligato to Mme. Alda’s 
singing of Leroux’s “Le Nil,” of which 
a partial repetition was given. 
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Twilight Concerts Lighten “Exam” 


Week at Ann Arbor 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Feb. 12.—During 
the past two weeks, while the examina- 
tions have been taking place at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a unique series of 
daily twilight concerts has been given 
for the relaxation of the students, under 
the auspices of the University School of 
They have been given by: 
University Symphony Orchestra, Albert 
kwood, pianist, as soloist; Earl V. Moore, 

inist, and Lee N. Parker, ’cellist;: Schoo) 
Music String Quartet, Albert Lockwood, 
nist; Frank M. Taber, organist; Earl V 
ore, organist, and Ada Grace Johnson, 
nist; Earl V. Moore, organist, and An- 
ny J. Whitmire, violinist; Mrs. Maud 


Musie. 
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Lina Cavalieri, the celebrated Italian prima donna, has confined her activities in America this season to a few concert appear- 
ances. She is the wife of Lucien Muratore, the distinguished tenor, and she came into prominence last season as the result of her 
sacrifices for the wounded soldiers in the French army. 





Hagbert-Okkelberg and Mrs. George B. 
om pianists, and Nora Crane Hunt, con- 
tralto. 


Students who have appeared in recital 
are the following: 

Elsie Lincoln, Lucy Cannon, J. P. Cooley, 
W. B. Moore, Claire Danville, Myra Moon, 
Carol Wadhams, C. H. Post, Hazel McCauley, 
Grace Richards, Margaret Ewing, Earl 
Epps, Reade Pierce and Hazeldeane Crosby. 


C. A. S. 





Claire Norden to Play New Works by 
Florent Schmitt 


Claire Norden, the talented young pian- 
ist, who was heard in several club con- 
certs this and last season, will give her 
own New York recital at AZolian Hall, 
on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 29. Miss 


Norden, who makes a specialty of the 
Florent Schmitt music, will devote part 
of her program to works by that com- 
poser not yet heard in this country. 
Miss Norden was the first pianist to 
introduce this composer to America. 


Audience of Clergy Hears Program by 
George Dostal 


George Dostal, tenor, made his appear- 
ance on Jan. 31 before an audience 
rather out of the ordinary, in that it was 
composed entirely of priests. The occa- 
sion was a reception given by Bishop 
MacDonald of Brooklyn at Pouch Man- 
sion, to the Archbishop-elect Mundelein, 
who left recently for Chicago. The au- 
dience was composed of about eight hun- 
dred priests and Mr. Dostal’s offerings 
were received with genuine enthusiasm. 
In his program were Harriet Ware’s 
“The Cross,” “Love’s Coming,” by Polak; 
“The Lord Is My Lignt,” by Ailitsen; 


“All Joy Be Thine,” by Sanderson; 
Speaks’s “Life” and Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria.” At special request, he gave as 


an encore “Mother Machree,” which was 
roundly applauded. “Love’s Coming,” 
which is one of the more recent composi- 
tions by Mr. Polak, won special recogni- 
tion, and the composer, who was at the 





piano, was forced to bow his acknowl- 
edgements to the audience. 





Forty-four Years In Jesuit 


Church at Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH., Feb. 12.—On Sunday, 
Jan. 30, Professor Gregory Freytag ren- 
dered his last service after forty-four 
years of continual playing in one church, 
St. Peter and Paul’s (Jesuit), Detroit. 
In that time Professor Freytag never en- 
joyed one vacation nor missed a day, with 
the exception of six weeks’ illness, when 
his son shouldered his duties. Besides 
many compositions of his own, he also 
has the distinction of introducing sev- 
eral new masses for the first time in 
Detroit. It is choice, not necessity, that 
is responsible for Professor Freytag’s 
resignation, as age has not impaired his 
virtuosity or musicianship. 


Organist 








Thomas Egan, the tenor, has been 


making a concert tour of Cuba. 


















KARL JORN RECITAL, February 22d, olian Hall, New York 


THIS CELEBRATED METROPOLITAN TENOR will sing as AN 
ENCORE NUMBER Jane Hathaway’s Charming Song— 


“Pim A-Longin’ Fo’ You” 


Mr. Jorn says: ‘‘Il am having great success with this delightful and appealing little song.”’ 
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DAMROSCH PLAYS 
MORE YALE MUSIC 


Smith’s “Prince Hal” Overture 
in a New York Symphony 
Program 





The Yale musical faculty, being 
creatively as well as pedagogically dis- 
posed, is bravely basking in the local 
limelight these days. Only a short time 
ago the Kneisels devoted a considerable 
fraction of an hour to utter a quartet by 
Prof. David Stanley Smith and the week 
before last the Philharmonic exhibited a 
nondescript “Fantasy” by Prof. Seth 
Bingham. Last Sunday afternoon Wal- 
ter Damrosch took his turn at glorify- 
ing the sage preceptors of New Haven 
and assigned the New York Symphony 
Orchestra the task of rendering a “Prince 
Hal” Overture, another brain child of 
the first named master. Is not the es- 
timable Horatio Parker also to be pre- 


sently exalted? 

Musical conventions not sanctioning 
the use of a conductor for chamber 
music of the ordinary type, Professor 
Smith could not be invited to do more 
than listen passively to the excellent pre- 
sentation of his quartet. However, Mr. 
Damrosch handed him the baton last 
Sunday and let him preside over his work 
as Mr. Stransky had previously done 
in behalf of Professor Bingham. So 
there could be no heartaches over un- 
evenly distributed privileges. 

“Prince Hal” is five years old and was 
played in this city in 1914, it appears, 
by Mr. Damrosch’s men in a program 
of compositions by members of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
New Haven, whose Symphony Orchestra 
is naturally a hospitable laboratory for 
products of the Yale music department, 
heard it in 1912 and Chicago in 1915. 
The composer considers it “a straight- 
forward composition of a robust type and 
meant to be a sort of musical portrait 
of Shakespeare’s prinee as he is delin- 
eated in ‘Henry IV.’ To a certain ex- 
tent the music is programmatic, but it 
aims to interest as a piece of pure music 
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LAUR TIMLAININ 


VIOLINIST 


An artist whose 
performances appeal 
to the lavman and 
the musician 


VIOLIN MASTERY 
and PROFOUND 
MUSICIANSHIP 


are combined in the 
art of ARTHUR 
HARTMANN 


In America—Season 1916-17 


Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


b CLAUDE DEBUSSY writes: 


“Your art, which at times 
is greater than all music” 


in a letter to 





rather than as an attempt at delinea- 
tion.” However all this may be, the 
music interests neither as one thing nor 
another. It is straightforward, no doubt, 
and from a possible viewpoint it is ro- 
bust.. Apart from that we see in it 
nothing but a representative example of 
class-room carpentry, a typical piece of 
professor-music, well put together ac- 
cording to academic principles, fairly or- 
chestrated but about as feeble in musical 
inspiration as the recent quartet and less 
Shakespearean in spirit than even El- 
gar’s “Falstaff’—which is putting it 
strongly indeed. The work was very well 
performed but mildly received. 

Metal far more attractive was the G 
Minor Symphony of the little known 
Basil Kallinikow which followed. The 
Russian Symphony played it some years 
past but its full beauties were not dis- 
closed till last Sunday. Its composer 
might have become something of a figure 
in Russian composition had not death 
carried him off at the age of thirty-five. 
As it is, his symphony, while not deep 
or pretentious, moves one ‘singularly by 
its sincerity, freshness and charm. Boun- 
teously melodic in a characteristic Rus- 
sian folk vein and effective in construc- 
tion and device, it contains not a little 
suggestive of Tschaikowsky and even of 
Borodine. The introductory movement 
has a second theme worthy of Tschai- 
kowsky at his best; while in the andante 
—with charming clarinet and oboe duets 
and dialogues—the trio of the scherzo and 
the finale the melodic material tastes of 
the pure soil. Mr. Damrosch gave the 
symphony an admirable reading and it 
was thoroughly enjoyed. It deserves 
further hearings. 

The soloist of the day was Josef Hof- 
mann, who played Chopin’s F Minor 
Concerto with miraculous beauty of tone 
and a depth of poetic feeling absolutely 
indescribable in effect. Chopin in the 
celestial larghetto hymned a love which 
he regarded as ideal. The present re- 
viewer has never heard the innermost 
spirit of this heart song voiced in ac- 
cents of such fabulous beauty as* those 
in which Mr. Hofmann framed it last 
Sunday. It was a magical dream, ut- 
terly poignant in its loveliness. 

H. F. P. 


Martha Atwood-Baker, the Boston so- 
prano, gave a recent recital before the 
Central Club of Somerville, Mass., sing- 


ing songs in German, French and Eng- 
ish. 
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Master Pianist Carl Friedberg Excels 


in Beethoven Programme 


N. Y. Press: 





Enthusiasm for 


Carl Friedberg 





Master Pianist Arouses 
Audience‘at His Only 
Recital of the Season. 


Public Not Yet Aware 
of the Genius of the 
Player. 








One of the greatest pianists now in America played the music 
of one of the greatest composers the world has ever known. 


* + * Truth to tell, the New York public does not yet 


know Carl Friedberg, and will not discover how interesting a 
musician he is until the truth has been proclaimed loudly and 
emphatically. But the time ought not to be far away when this 
artist, despite of his unobtrusiveness, will be winning recognition 
in America. 


* %* * Qne of these days, then, we shall see music lovers 


from New York and vicinity—such music lovers as flocked to 
the Philharmonic Society's performance of the Ninth Symphony 
—clamoring for admission to Carl Friedberg’s Beethoven re- 
citals. The writer to the press feels free to confess that he has 
never heard the great German composer more illuminatingly, 
more eloquently, more movingly interpreted on the piano than 
yesterday. * * * Listening to this master interpreter’s read- 
ings of Beethoven was more than an enjoyable experience. It 
was exhilarating; it was exciting; it was inspiring. 


* %* * Carl Friedberg is a great pianist—a wonderful 


pianist—because he makes you forget that he is a pianist. He 
sings to you; he speaks to you, through the medium of infinitely 
varied, glowing and expressive resonances, the message of the 
composer. The cantilena of his fingers is marvelous in its 
dynamic elasticity, in its subtle play of color, of exquisitely refined 
shades of rhythm and nuances. * * * And as you listen 
to this language of vibrant thoughts and emotions, the message 
of the composer finds its way to your heart in terms as unmis- 
takable as if you put in words (but how much more poignant and 


subtle). That is why Carl Friedberg is a great pianist. 
MAX SMITH. 


In America Season 1916-1917 
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THE ROMANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections of a Noted Music Critic) 


Written for “Musical America” by 
Maurice Halperson 


(Music critic of the ““New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung”’ ) S 


Third Article: ““GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, THE GREAT ‘BUFFOONIST ” 




















HE Metropolitan on the fifth of this 
month celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of Rossini’s immortal “Barber 
of Seville” with a rendition of the work 
which possesses the real spirit of buf- 


foonery and may be called the prototype 
of the whole 
genre. I am not, 
however, too late 
with the follow- 
ing elaborations 
for, according to 
the researches by 
Professor Ber- 
wind, the _ con- 
scientious late li- 
brarian of the 
Academy di Santa 
Cecilia, in Rome, 
it was Feb. 20, 
and not, as, for- 
merly assumed, 
on the 5th, that 
the charming 
opera was first 
produced in the 
Roman “Argentina” Theater, even if it 
be true that the merited success did not 
come until the second performance. 
Many circumstances had combined to 
harm the new opera. Above all, the 
public was bewildered by the novel com- 
bination of originality, power and au- 
dacity of the work, and besides, the oppo- 
nents of Rossini had managed to profit 
by the fact that the composer had used 
a libretto already set to music in a mas- 
terly manner by Paesiello. In order to 
escape odious comparisons, Rossini had 
at first called this opera “Almaviva, ossia 
inutile precauzione” (“Almaviva, or un- 
necessary precaution”), but it was impos- 
sible to escape comparisons, and the con- 
sequence was that Paesiello was more 
and more pressed to the wall with his 
opera and soon entirely disappeared. 





Maurice Halperson 


Mishaps at the Premiére 


But that was not the only evil star 
that seemed to govern the first perform- 
ance. The public did not like Rossini’s 
brown evening coat and commenced to 
laugh when the maestro appeared. Man- 
uel Garcia, the celebrated tenor, who 
accompanied himself on the guitar in his 
serenade, had the misfortune to break 
his bow strings, later on the imperson- 
ator of Don Basilio fell down on the 
floor and had to sing the “calumny” aria 
while the blood was trickling down his 
face, and finally, during the first finale 
the ominous black cat of the opera house 
ippeared on the stage and behaved—well, 
‘ike a cat. The failure was there, but 
Rossini remained cool and collected, and 
he was right, for with the second per- 
formance came the triumphal success. 

In thirteen days he had written the 

pera with its wonderful flow of melody, 
ind in spite of this, not a single num- 
er shows any impress of haste or 
nferior workmanship. Everything is 
full of dash and go, full of bloom and 
f a magic charm comparable only to 
he cloudless sky of an Italian spring 
lay. 
In the same year Rossini finished one 
f his most successful tragic operas, 
Otello.” The merry barber and the 
loomy Moor were therefore brothers, 
nly one had come into the world with 
he barber’s cup, the other with the 
iarshall’s staff in his hand. In both 
hese works, however—and this is one 
f the most characteristic traits of Ros- 
ini’s music in general—the maestro’s 
ick of soul_ and deeper sentiment are 
oticeable. His music is always full of 
re and spirit and melodiousness, but 
ever warm and touching. Take the 
ving couple in the “Barber,” for in- 
tance. Do they show any trace of 
rical passion? Their love is aris- 
cratically cool, superficial and vacant: 
ne love duet in the second act is prac- 
cally buried under brilliant coloratura 
rnaments. 


Malibran’s Unique “Desdemona” 


True, in his “Otello” there is a mo- 
ient in which Rossini forgets his usual 
rilliant superficiality. It is Desde- 


ona’s touching song: “Assisa al pié 
(“Seated at the foot of a 
This number always had 


"un salice.” 
‘illow tree.’) 


a touching effect, particularly when Man- 
uel Garcia’s daughter, the celebrated 
Maria Malibran, sang the aria. Tears 
would run down the pale cheeks of the 
beautiful artist, although the purity of 
the tones did not for an instant suffer. 
Maria’s youth had been hard, for her 





On the Left, a Caricature of Rossini, 
On 
the Top, at the Right, Maria Malibran, 
In the Center, Rossini at the Time He Wrote the “Barber 
Lower Right Hand Corner, Luigi Lablache, Probably the First 


Showing Him in His Later Days. 


as “Desdemona.” 
of Seville.” 





career in the French capital had been a 
great friend of Rossini, and who used 
to talk in an unusually fascinating way 
about the composer. He kept, among 
other relics, a stick which he had received 
from Rossini and which he presented to 
Pietro Mascagni, when the latter was 









































Serious Operatic Basso, Introduced by Rossini 


father, severe and inexorable, was par- 
ticularly so during her music lessons, 
and he raged when the girl could not 
stop her tears. She always managed to 
get behind his chair while he was playing 
the accompaniment on the piano, and 
tried to keep the tone so clear, even while 
her tears were flowing, that his keen ear 
did not notice the emotion. 


The Inexorable Censor 


Rossini’s Biblical opera, “Mosé,” gained 
fame to some extent by the absurd deci- 
sion of the English censor, who insisted 
that it be called “Peter, the Anchorite.” 
A similar experience the composer had 
with the Italian and Berlin censor, who 
changed the name of “William Tell” into 
“Andreas Hofer” (the name of the Tyrol- 
ean hero). It was not until 1847 that 
the title of “William Tell” is found in 
the Berlin opera programs. Only this 
last-named opera and the “Barber” have 
survived Rossini, and the difference be- 
tween these two works is so vast, that 
only between “Otello” and “Falstaff” of 
Verdi in comparison with his former 
operas a similar change may be noticed. 

Rossini was the first composer who 
made use of the basso voice, until his 
time looked upon almost with contempt 
for solo parts in the old Italian “opera 
seria,” thereby furthering the develop- 
ment of such famous basso singers as 
Lablache, Zucchelli, Galli and Ambrosi. 
_ I had the honor of being introduced 
in the eighties of the last century to 
Count Constantino Nigra, at that time 
Italian ambassador at the Court of 
Vienna, who during his long diplomatic 








made director of the Musical Conserva- 
tory of Pesano. At that time he pointed 
out the similarity of the lightning suc- 
cesses of the “Barber” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” but, alas, Mascagni has 
failed since then to give us a “William 
Tell.” 


Rossini’s Muse 


Curiously enough, the lack of heart 
and sentiment in Rossini’s music had its 
cause, to a great extent, in an affair of 
the heart. It is usually said an artist 
must fall in love to discover his artistic 
soul. But even that is decided by chance. 
Rossini had made a contract with Im- 
presario Barbaja, a man without higher 
education, but clever and unscrupulous, 
by which contract he was bound to com- 
pose two operas a year between the 
years 1814 and 1823. Now Barbaja in- 
sisted, although he knew Rossini’s genius 
to incline toward opera buffo, that he 
should compose works of a more serious 
character, first, because higher prices of 
admission were charged for serious 
operas, and next, because he wished his 
inamorata, the famous contralto, Isa- 
bella Angela Colbrand, who was born in 
Madrid in 1785, to obtain good rdles. 

At first Rossini revolted, for he felt 
himself drawn toward the lighter genre 
with all his heart, and could he have 
followed the vent of his nature, he would 
have composed nothing but light and 
tuneful melodies. A shrewd observer, 
who was not far wrong in his judgment, 
declared, “If Rossini had possessed the 
millions of Meyerbeer he would not have 
composed at all.” It is certain that the 


composer’s resolution not to write any- 
thing more after his “Tell” was caused to 
no small extent by his inborn indolence 
and laziness. 

But beautiful Madame Colbrand had 
captured him. This clever and artful 
woman knew how to govern hearts. With 
Barbaja she was in love, which did not 
prevent her from occasionally listening 
to the entreaties of the King of Naples, 
while Horace Vernet, the famous painter, 
is said to have loved in vain, although 
Isabella willingly accepted his overtures. 
But she married Rossini. In order to 
please Mme. Colbrand, whose voice had 
declined at an early age, and who was 
therefore ill fitted for the broad and sus- 
tained cantilena and whose singing, more- 
over, although unusually artistic, was 
without true and innate sentiment, Ros- 
sini wrote his gay, but heartless virtuoso 
parts. Is it to be wondered at, if Ros- 
sini’s music gradually assumed the physi- 
ognomy of his beloved Isabella? Which 
goes to show how careful a composer 
ought to be in the choice of his flames. 
How differently Rossini might have writ- 
ten if his muse had been a Pasta or a 
Grisi! 

Palais Rossini at Paris 


Mme. Colbrand-Rossini, from whom 
the composer had been divorced in 1847 
on account of incompatibility of tempera- 
ment, had been a spendthrift all her life, 
while, on the contrary, Rossini’s second 
wife, rich Miss Olympia Pélissier, was 
extremely penurious. Eduard Hanslick, 
the famous Vienna critic, who saw Mme. 
Rossini No. 2 in Paris as the mistress 
in Rossini’s Parisian home, draws a pen 

icture of her, which is not over-flatter- 
ing. “When I made her acquaintance,” 
he wrote, “a boldly aquiline nose stood 
forth as a tower among the debris of 
her former beauty. The rest was covered 
by diamonds.” And the way of her hos- 
pitality he describes as follows: “A great 
number of ladies in glittering jewels were 
crowding all parts of the music room, 
while the gentlemen stood helplessly 
massed near the open doors. Occasionally 
a servant would noiselessly tread 
through the crowd carrying refresh- 
ments, but, strange to say, you saw but 
few guests, nearly all of them strangers, 
help themselves. 

“When I took a plate of ice cream, a 
lady of my acquaintance looked at me 
in astonishment and whispered smilingly: 

“*You dare to help yourself?’ 

“*Why not?’ I answered. 

“Instead of replying she quietly drew 
my attention to the lady of the house, 
who actually eyed me with scorn. The 
lady of the house had the reputation of 
being stingy. Whoever wanted to re- 
main in her favor would rather go hun- 
gry than make an attack upon the mea- 
gre refreshments. It is told that a 
restaurant keeper whose fashionable es 
tablishment was near the Rossini home 
had little cards distributed to all guests 
of the Maestro informing them that 
‘after the soirée Rossini the finest meals 
are served at Ch....... etl 


The Maestro’s Biting Wit 


Rossini was famous for his sharp wit, 
that sometimes turned into deadly irony. 
I select a few out of the great mass of 
anecdotes told of him, of which some, no 
doubt, belong to the ben trovato species. 

A rather insignificant composer placed 
a funeral march which he had written 
upon the death of Meyerbeer that had 
taken place shortly before, in the hands 
of Rossini, asking his honest opinion on 
the merits of the composition. Shortly 
after the master sent the following re- 
ply: “I have read better and also worse 
music. But so much is certain—I should 
have preferred Meyerbeer to have writ- 
ten a funeral march upon your death.” 

In order to keep the famous musician 
in Paris, the French Government had 
made Rossini “General Inspector of Songs 
in France,” with the annual salary of 
20,000 francs. Of course there were no 
duties connected with this office, other- 
wise Rossini never would have accepted 
it. One day Rossini was seen to follow 
some drunken fellows on the street, who 
were singing and brawling. On being 
asked, what was particularly interest- 
ing to him in those men, he replied: “Am 
I not General Inspector of Songs in 
France? It is simply one of the duties of 
my office to study those fellows and their 
talents.” 

The orchestration of his ““Messa,”’ com- 
posed in 1864, he finished with unusual 
haste, explaining: “I don’t want it to fall 
into the hands of Messieurs Sax and Ber- 
lioz, who might, after my death, kill my 
poor singing voices with their saxophones 
and other giant instruments of the or- 
chestra.” 

In a promenade concert a phantasy 
from “Don Giovanni” was being played 
so miserably that Rossini sent an inquiry 
to the conductor, asking the name of the 
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piece. The latter hurried towards the 
celebrated composer and, not without 
signs of astonishment, informed him that 
it was from Mozart’s “Don Juan.” “Oh, 
my,” Rossini replied, “I have not heard 
this music for at least ten years—but 
how it has changed!” 


Turkeys Spreading Rumors 


The master, who had been a famous 
gourmet his whole life, had one day won 
a bet for a delicate turkey. The invita- 
tion for the dinner, however, was delayed 
so long that Rossini finally sent a gentle 
reminder to the friend who had lost. 
The latter replied that the truffles just 
then did not have the necessary richness 
and flavor. But he had not reckoned 
with the ready wit of the Maéstro, who 
instantly said: “Don’t believe that for a 
moment, my dear fellow! That report 
has been spread by the turkeys them- 
selves, who want to prolong their lives.” 
The turkey was served on the following 
day and the truffles were excellent. 

Next to Berlioz, Jacques Offenbach 
used to be the béte noire of the Italian 
composer. In reply to the question: 
“What do you think of Offenbach?” he 
said: “I am no Bach, but I am happy 
not to be an Offenbach.” 

While he was still living his admirers 
used to call him the “Swan of Pesaro” 
(his birthplace). Rossini hated this 
name, the French translation of which 
is “Le cygne de Pesaro.” Having re- 
ceived one day an invitation addressed 
to “le cynge de Pesaro” he answered it 
with the signature “Le singe de Pesaro” 
(“The monkey of Pesaro”). 

But also traits of touching modesty 
are reported of the famous man; among 
others it is known how he said to Wag- 
ner in 1860: “Yes, if I had been born 
and educated in your country I might 
have succeeded in creating something 
worth while. The gifts I did possess in 
some degree and perhaps I might have 
reached something under more favorable 
circumstances.” 

It is well known that Rossini had a 
penchant for luxurious living, and his 
particular specialty was in the line of 
gastronomical refinements. For months 
he could devote himself to the problem 
of perfection of a special “sauce,” the 
ideal of which was in his mind even 
if he was unable to translate his ideas into 
hard facts. You might have criticised his 
“Barber” or have condemned his “Tell” 
until there was nothing left to it, but 
woe if you dared to take exception to his 
“Consommé Rossini” or some other of his 
famous culinary recipes. If he was a 
frequent guest at the Parisian Palais 
Rothschild it was due less to the attrac- 
tion of the distinguished money mag- 
nates than to their cuisine. For hours 
he would debate and quarrel with the 
chefs de cuisine only to end by making 
up with them. When one of these kitchen 
artists one day stole one of his ideas, 
namely, to place frozen Champagne 
foam within a “bomb” of ice cream and 
called it “Bomb Cliquot,” instead of 
“Bomb Rossini,” he avoided the Roths- 
child kitchen for a few days after this 
black deed of the culinary artist. 

This, however, was not Mr. Caréme, 
the most distinguished of the Rothschild 
chefs, with whom Rossini always had 
the most cordial relations. One time 
the chef dedicated a very delicate patty 
of game to his great friend, which he 
sent the composer with the dedication: 
“Caréme a Rossini.” The latter showed 
his appreciation by a composition, which 
he inscribed “Rossini 4 Caréme.” 

The greatest horror of this gay old 
gentleman was the thought of death; 
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even the mention of the fatal word was 
never permitted in his presence. In this 
he resembled Count Kaunitz, the famous 
Austrian statesman, or Count Briihl, the 
Saxon minister, to whom the death of 
Frederic the Great of Prussia had to be 
circumscribed in this way: “The last 
Prussian courier has brought the news 
of the ascension to the throne of Fred- 
eric William II.” So the statesman knew 
that Frederic had died. The early deaths 
of Chopin, Bellini and Donizetti were to 
him a cruel freak of nature, while the 
demise of contemporaries of his own age 
created a deep and powerful impression 
upon his mind. “Has our time already 
come to depart?” he questioned with 
shuddering thought, when told of the 
death of Meyerbeer. 

In respect to his musical creed he was 
a staunch Italian in his convictions, as 
may be gathered from the words he wrote 
shortly before his death: “I am of the 
unalterable opinion that Italian music, 
particularly the vocal music, should be 
ideal, wholly ideal and consist of expres- 
sion and never imitation, as certain ma- 
terialistic philosophers have wanted to 
make it. I may be permitted to say, the 
sentiments of the heart should find ex- 
pression, they are not to be imitated.” 





Hinkle-Witherspoon Recital Attracts 
Large Pittsburgh Audience 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 14.—Florence 
Hinkle and Herbert Witherspoon, popu- 
lar artists in Pittsburgh, appeared in a 
joint recital at Carnegie Music Hall Fri- 
day evening, Feb. 11. The occasion was 
a benefit performance for the Columbia 
Hospital. The affair was a financial and 
artistic success, a large audience being 
present. The popular soloists sang four 
duets and charmed the audience with 
their musical art. Charles A. Baker was 
the accompanist. E. C. S. 





Percy Richards Soloist for Women’s 
Republican Club 


Lieutenant Percy Richards, the well- 
known Swedish opera singer, was the 
soloist at the luncheon and Lincoln’s 
Birthday reception given by the Women’s 
Republican Club at Delmonico’s on Sat- 
urday, Feb. 12. The artist’s announced 
song group included the “Chanson de 
l’Adieu” and “Ideale” of Tosti, Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers” and the Lohr 
“Out of the Deep.” Lieutenant Richards 
was heard on Thursday evening, Feb. 10, 
in the program given by the Horse Aid 
Society of New York at the Waldorf. 





Hofmann Plays 


Series at Brooklyn 


The final concert by the Symphony 
Society of New York for Young People, 
in a series of five, at the Academy of 
Music, took place on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 12, when the celebrated pianist, Jo- 
sef Hofmann, also was heard. The 
“Manfred” Symphony of Tschaikowsky 
was given a stirring interpretation by 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, after 
which Hofmann played Chopin’s Con- 
certo in F Minor superbly with the or- 
chestra. G. C. T 





Want Music Made Major Study in Al- 
bany High School 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 12.—At the meet- 
ing of the Albany Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation Monday evening, Feb. 7, at the 
home of Mrs. Edith Ross Baker, it was 
decided to present the question of intro- 
ducing music as a major subject in the 
Albany High School to the board of edu- 
cation. For the purpose of impressing 
the school authorities with the value of 
music in education the association will 
bring several Albanians, who were for- 
mer students in the schools and have 
achieved success in music in Albany, to 
appear in recitals. The first of these 
will be Sam Clarke, pianist, of Boston. 

W. A. Hz. 
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DE LUCA AS ‘‘RIGOLETTO’”’ 


Press Comments 


New York Morning Telegraph, Feb. 12 


The real protagonist of the evening was Giuseppe De Luca, who sang the 
part of Rigoletto. He has never been so well cast. His interpretation would 
have stood on its dramatic excellence alone if its vocal virtues had not combined 
to lift it high above the level of the commonplace. The tremendous applause 
which he received was well deserved. 


New York World, Feb. 12 


His delineation of the character was not only consistent, but in his sugges- 
tion of the constantly changing emotions, especially through facial expressive- 
ness, he made the role vividly realistic. De Luca’s Rigoletto assumes a place 
of importance comparable to the best this city has known. 


New York Tribune, Feb. 12 


Last night his Rigoletto proved that he is an artist of true tragic powers. 
His impersonation was in the later scenes fragrant with pathos, with feeling 
and with vindictive hate, yet in the first act ironic and heartless. His business 
in the court scene was well thought out and original, his curse at the end of the 
scene with his daughter terrifying in its intensity. Needless to say, he sang th: 
music as Verdi should be sung—with exquisite nuance and legato. 


New York Herald, Feb. 12 


The Rigoletto, Mr. De Luca, enjoyedatriumph. His Rigoletto is a master- 
piece. His acting is charged with just the right shade of melodramatic. 
to make the plot of the familiar opera ring true and hold the audience's 
interest. His facial expressions mirrored at first the cynical mockery, then 
the tragedy, of this part. His singing was superb in its quality of tone, in 
phrasing, wonderful breath control and dramatic import. 


New York Times, Feb. 12 


The new Rigoletto, Mr. De Luca, gave an admirable, an interesting, and 
characteristic impersonation. It had many significant details of malignancy, 
pathos, and tragic power. Mr. De Luca did much excellent singing. 


The Globe and Commercial Advertiser, Feb. 12 


Mr. De Luca added a creditable impersonation of Rigoletto, that stum- 
bling block of baritones, to his New York record. Vocally and dramatically 
he gave an intelligent, carefully considered performance which his excellent 
make-up aided materially. Particularly effective was his assumption of 
cynical lightness in the first act. 


New York Evening World, Feb. 12 


Mr. De Luca’s Rigoletto was a fine bit of characterization. He made his 
points with rare-subtlety and refinement, but none the less effectively. 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Feb. 13, 1916. 


T\HE San Carlo Opera Company is 
i drawing several of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Singers to St. Louis as 
iest performers for a brief opera sea- 
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Moment in Chicago 


son there. Mme. Marguerite Beriza, who 
sang Monna Vanna in Chicago, will sing 
in “Faust” and “Carmen” in St. Louis 
and she will sing Thais both in St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Carl Cochems, bass, 
will sing Mephistopheles to Mme. Beriza’s 
Marguerite in “Faust.” Myrna Shar- 
low, whose Mimi in “La Bohéme” re- 
ceived an ovation here, will sing Micaela 
in “Carmen.” Miss Sharlow sang the 
same roéle here with success, and re- 
peated Micuela’s air as soloist for the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at its 
Chicago concert. Agnes Scott Longan, 
Chicago soprano, will also join the San 
Carlo troupe in its St. Louis season. She 
was formerly a member of the company. 
Recently she returned from concert work 
which took her through Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. 
She sang with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra Jan. 2. On March 1 she will 
sing in the Phi Mu Alpha course of the 
University of Missouri at Columbia, Mo. 

Two oratorios were sung this week in 
the First Congregational Church—Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” and Haydn’s “The 
Creation.” “Elijah” was sung by 250 
singers of the united choirs of the New 
First Congregational Church, Feb. 7 and 
10. Mable Corlew Schmidt, soprano; 
Lucy J. Hartman, contralto; Thomas 
McGranahan, tenor, and Marion Green, 
baritone, were the soloists, and H. Au- 
gustine Smith directed. The Lewis In- 
stitute chorus of 300 voices sang “The 
Creation,” Feb. 8 and 11, under George 
L. Tenney’s direction. Cora Libberton, 
soprano; Eugene Dressler, tenor, and 
Edwin Martin, bass, were the soloists. 

An opera company made up of pupils 
from the Hinshaw Conservatory of Mu- 
sic will go to Canton, IIl., this week for 
the Chicago Civic Bureau. “The Bo- 
hemian Girl” and “Faust” will be pre- 
sented. Both operas will be sung in Eng- 
lish. Louise Krause will sing Marguer- 
ite in “Faust,” Mrs. Annabel Dicky will 
sing Martha, Glen Stark will sing Meph- 
istopheles and T. F. Hughes will portray 
Faust. These singers will also take the 
ereenans roles in “The Bohemian 
rirl,” 

Carolina White in Vaudeville 


Carolina White is singing in vaude- 
ville at the Palace Music Hall. She finds 
it easy to fill the hall with her voice 
after conquering the vast reaches of the 
Auditorium Theater, when she was a 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. She sings an aria from “Rob- 
ert le Diable,” a ballad entitled “When 
My Ship Comes Sailing Home” and a 
serenade by Leoncavallo, with “Mother 
Machree” for an encore piece. Enrico 
Barrajo is her accompanist. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, contralto, has re- 
turned to Chicago from a successful con- 
cert tour in the East. She is preparing 
an entirely new program for her recital 
in the Illinois Theater, March 5. She is 
also preparing her programs for a tour 
of the Middle West in concerts and 
spring festivals. 

Frances Rose, soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, and Marion 
Green, Chicago basso, were the soloists 
at the South Shore Country Club mu- 
sicale, Feb. 6. Miss Rose sang “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida,” a group of Eng- 
lish songs and a group of German songs. 
Marion Green sang an aria from “The 
Seasons,” a drinking song by Percy Pitt, 
Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” Bee- 
thoven’s “Die Ehre Gottes” and a group 
of English songs. Ernest Knoch accom- 
panied. 

“La Bohéme” was sung at the Art 
Institute Sunday night, Feb. 13. Henri- 
ette Weber, who is in charge of the Art 
Institute’s weekly opera evenings, was 
assisted by a trio of strings. Edward 
Atchison, tenor, and Marion Green, 
basso, were soloists. 


Violin-Piano-Vocal Recital 


A violin, piano and vocal recital was 
given by the Cordon Club, Feb. 8. Mabel 
Wood Worth played the violin, accom- 
panied by Robert Burch. Jeannette 
Durn, pianist, played Rameau’s “Tam- 
bourin,” Mozart’s “Pastoral Variations,” 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in D Minor and 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. Lucille 
Stevenson, soprano, sang old English 





~ CHICAGO OPERA SINGERS WITH SAN CARLO CO. 


Mme. Beriza, Carl Cochems, Myrna Sharlow and Others Appearing in Opera in St. Louis—Concerts of 


songs, three Brahms numbers and a 
group of modern English songs. Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, the composer and pian- 
ist, was the Cordon Club’s guest Tues- 
day. 

= Bloomfield Zeisler, played the 
piano before the Chicago Hebrew Insti- 
tute, Feb. 6, at its fifteenth regular Sun- 
day concert. 

Gustaf Holmquist, Chicago basso and 
vocal teacher, sang in joint concert with 
the Janesville Musical Club, Janesville, 
Wis., Feb. 11. This week he is singing 
in oratorio in the annual music festival 
at San Antonio, Tex. 

A new studio of vocal teaching has 
been opened by Istvan M. R. Rédey, tenor 
and teacher, and May Dunnlea, accom- 
panist. Mr. Rédey studied with Franck 
Steger, operatic lyric tenor, in Vienna, 
and later with Richard Pauli, director 
of the Royal Conservatory at Buda- 
Pesth, and with Luigi Salvo. 

A dance program to music by Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Chaminade, Strauss, De- 
libes, Nevin, Rubinstein, Grieg, Orlob, 
Lincke and Ferrari was given in the 
Ziegfield Theater, Saturday, Feb. 12, by 
the dance pupils of Mrs. Mae Stebbins 
Reed of the Chicago Musical College. 

Victor Garwood, pianist, member of 
the faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music almost since its founda- 
tion, presented his pupils Saturday in 
a joint recital with the voice pupils of 
Charles La Berge. 

Paulist Choristers’ double quartet, un- 
der the direction of Father Finn, sang 
at a concert of the Illinois Charitable 


Relief Corps, Friday, Feb. 11. Myrna 
Seifert played some piano solos, and 
Marguerite Burns sang a _ group of 


songs. 
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The Young People’s Choral Club has 
been formed in the Lawndale district of 
Chicago to develop the musical aspira- 
tions of the young people in that local- 
ity. Music from operas and folk songs 
will be sung. 

Robert Louis Barron, a pupil of Max 
I. Fischel, gave a violin recital in Cen- 
tral Music Hall, Feb. 138. He played 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in G Minor, and num- 
bers by Kramer, Mozart, Dawes, Borow- 
ski, Wagner, Wilhelmj, Haydn-Burmeis- 
ter, Gaertner-Kreisler and Brahms- 
Joachim. 

Ferne Gramling, soprano, and John 
A. Wiederhorn, pianist, were visiting 
soloists Sunday at a concert given by 
Ballmann’s Orchestra. 

Arthur Dunham conducting, the Sinai 
Temple Orchestra gave a concert in Sinai 
Temple, Sunday evening, Feb. 13. Fred- 
erick Preston Search was ’cello soloist. 

David Baxter, Scotch basso, and Fred- 
erick Preston Search, ’cellist, appeared 
in joint recital at Central Recital Hall 
Sunday afternoon. 

Cantor Hyman L. Lipman, tenor, and 
Sophie Lobell, pianist, were soloists of 
the orchestra concert in the Hebrew In- 
stitute Sunday afternoon, Feb. 13. Alex- 
ander Zukovsky, one of the first violins 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Pianist Bruhl Reveals Skill in Recital 
at Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 10.—A recital 
by Martin Bruhl, pianist, was given in 
the new High School Auditorium here 
last night, when the artist was heard in 
a program that displayed his marked 
sense of rhythm and ample technique. 
His offerings were largely from Mac- 
Dowell and Liszt, with a Chopin Noc- 
turne and Moszkowski Etude added. His 
encore offerings included two Beethoven 
pieces and a Schumann “Romanze.” The 
recital was under the management of 
Frank Stout, who introduced the artist. 

W. F. Uz. 
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LYDIA 


will appear at the Belgian Benefit, 


New York. 


Feb. 22, 


Address: 106 Central Park West, New York 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Feb. 15, New 


Church, Bellevue-Stratford Ball Room, Feb. 16, Philadelphia; Theatre Club, Hotel Astor, 
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Personal Address: 


44 West 44th St., New York 


t , . | i A M R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway 
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| The Story 


ot CHILSON-OHRMAN — 


By Gordon Brooks Fulcher 


















CHAPTER II. 


HE Hand of Fate seems awfully reckless at times. Great 

Moments never come singly, and the Mysterious Goddess of 

Chance often pulls the throttle wide open and skids through 
the finely spun web of Circumstance with a loose grip on the 
Steering-Wheel. 


You would hardly expect to find Dramatic Incidents developing 
| out of the Chicago Apollo Club’s staging of “Caractacus,” would 
‘* you? 


Yet, when the muffled telephone bell in Chilson-Ohrman’s North 
Side Apartment buzzed through the silence of the half-dark room, 
Fate had taken charge of things. 


Chilson-Ohrman had just heard the Physician tell, in a very off- 
hand way, how two years in the Rocky Mountains would help 
her younger sister win the big, silent battle. Chilson-Ohrman, in 
one great moment, had abandoned all thought of Career, and had 
decided to go on the trip with her sister. 


Good-bye, years of ceaseless effort and work. Good-bye, Career. 
So, when the muffled telephone bell buzzed, and Mr. Carl Kinsey 
told how Florence Hinkle had cancelled and how Chilson-Ohrman 
must learn the whole trying work of Elgar’s, on forty-eight hours’ 
notice, it was the Last Straw. 


upon the stage of the Auditorium and sang as she never had sung 
before. The Audience was electrified. It knew nothing of the 
Invalid Sister. There, do you get the Sense of Contrast? 


It was a Farewell, disguised as a Début. 











Nevertheless, forty-eight hours later, Chilson-Ohrman stepped 
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SOPRANO MAKES AN “ INFORMAL DEBUT ” 


Irma Gratz Reveals Lyric Voice 
of Pleasing Qualities in 
Concert 


|= GRATZ, a young soprano who 
has spent a considerable period in 
study abroad, made what was announced 
as an “informal début” at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York, on Feb. 10, assisted 
by Morton Adkins, the baritone, for- 
merly of the Century Opera Company, 
and Mary Zentay, the young violinist. 
Fernando Tanara played the accompani- 


ments ably for Miss Gratz, and Conal 
O0’C. Quirke accompanied the other two 
artists. 

Miss Gratz revealed a lyric voice of 
pleasing qualities which was heard to 
the best advantage in the “La ci darem” 
duet from “Don Giovanni,’ sung with 
Mr. Adkins, the Pergolesi “Se tu m’ami” 
and Mr. Tanara’s Venetian song, “Nina,” 
the latter being re-demanded. The so- 
prano also sang numbers in German and 
English. She has an ingratiating per- 
sonality and vivacity of manner, and 
she seemed not in the least to be afflicted 
by the nervousness that is usually con- 
sequent upon a début. She was warmly 
applauded and was presented with an 
avalanche of flowers. Among the mu- 
sicians in the audience was Vernon 
Stiles, the American tenor, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 

Mr. Adkins’ singing exhibited its cus- 
tomary good qualities, and he gained 
particularly good results in the “Pil- 
grims’ Song,” by Tschaikowsky and 
Hammond’s “Three Men o’ Merri.” 

The playing of Miss Zentay was aston- 
ishingly virile and vigorous. In fact, 
in one of the Tartini-Kreisler Varia- 
tions on a Corelli theme, she bore down 





Irma Gratz, Charming Young American 
Soprano 


upon the strings of the violin so severely 
that one almost expected them to snap 
under the strain. She produced an ex- 
tremely large tone, if not a refined one, 
and she played with technical ease and 
abundant verve. The applause for Miss 
Zentay was most vehement and she re- 
peated Schubert’s “The Bee” and added 
two encores to her group. K. S. C. 





PERCY GRAINGER’S FIRST 
BUFFALO APPEARANCE 


Pianist’s Stirring Playing Compels Him 
to Add Eight Encores—Municipal 
Orchestra’s Free Concert 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The second 
of the series of artist recitals, arranged 
by the Chromatic Club, was given by the 
Australian pianist, Percy Grainger, at 
the Twentieth Century Club Hall, Tues- 
day evening. Critical comment on Mr. 
Grainger’s playing elsewhere has been 
so eulogistic that the announcement of 
his appearance here created widespread 
interest, and the demand for tickets ex- 
ceeded the supply. 

His first number, Busoni’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D Minor, was played with superb tech- 
nical skill, and with warmth and color. 
His interpretation of this number con- 
firmed the report that he had something 
new to give and he was acclaimed with 
applause and bravos. His other num- 
bers gave him an excellent opportunity 
to display his control of tone color, sense 
of balance and _ beautifully blended 
crescendi and decrescendi. It was vital 
musical playing and it aroused his au- 
dience to tremendous bursts of enthusi- 
asm, which compelled him to play eight 
encores. 

Howard Brockway of New York gave 
a talk on the new Spanish opera, “Goy- 
escas,” by Granados, at the Chromatic 
Club, Feb. 5, telling the story in inter- 
esting fashion, giving an exhaustive ac- 
count of its musical construction, and 
the sources from which the composer 
drew his inspiration. He then played 
much of the music, with fine tone and 
splendid sense of rhythm. 

Herman Epstein of New York gave 
an interesting talk illustrated with mu- 
sic at Temple Center, Temple Beth Zion, 





Feb. 10, on Wagner’s “Das Rheingold.” 

The first free concert of the Buffalo 
Municipal Orchestra was given in the 
Broadway Auditorium, Sunday evening, 
under the direction of John Lund. Mrs. 
Agnes Preston Storck, a local soprano, 
was the assisting artist and put some 
very fine singing to her credit. The or- 
chestral work was excellent and the 4000 
persons in attendance were generous 
with applause. 

Some fine singing was done by the solo- 
ists and choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Jan. 30, when Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given under the direction 
of the organist and choir director, An- 
drew Webster. F. H. H. 





“Stabat Mater” Conducted by Janaushek 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given a 
masterful rendering by William Janau- 
shek, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Englewood, N. 
J., Jan. 30. Especially well trained was 
the chorus in the numbers alloted to 
them. John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
was to have assisted, but a severe cold 
prevented. However, William D. Tucker 
was equal to all the demands of the work. 
Katharine Horisberg, soprano, and Alice 
Sanford-Baker, alto, displayed splendid 
vocal technique and flexibility in their 
respective solos. ‘“Inflammatus” and 
“Fac ut Portem” and the beautiful duet, 
“Quis est Homo,” difficult in its embel- 
lishments, was most creditably sung. 





Providence Students Appear in Opera 
Offerings 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 1.—On Friday 
evening in Memorial Hall, the Hyde 
Operatic Society, Arthur Hyde, conduc- 
tor, gave a most enjoyable concert. The 
society consists of about forty pupils of 
the Hyde School of Music and Dramatic 
Art and the ensemble numbers were 
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given with fine balance of tone and ex- 
pression. James Conway, tenor, gave 
“Che gelida manina” from “La Bohéme,” 
displaying an exceptional voice of wide 
range. 

Mrs. Eva C. Gray was heard to ad- 
vantage in “Elsa’s Dream” from “Lo- 
hengrin,” and she also sustained the so- 
prano roéle in the “The Pilgrimage 
Scene” from “Tannhauser.” Arthur Jo- 
seffy, baritone, sang Wolfram’s Eulogy 
from “Tannhauser” in an artistic man- 
ner, and Fred Harmon, Jr., gave songs 
by Cadman and Stickles in a praise- 
worthy manner. Charlotte Penniman, 
coloratura soprano, sang _ splendidly 
Dell’ Acqua’s “Oft Have I Seen the 
Swift Swallow,” and was also heard in 
a number from “Faust.” 

Ethel Chaplin-Lawton, contralto, one 
of Mr. Hyde’s artist pupils, gave “The 
Land of the Sky Blue Water” (Cad- 
man), “Fiddle and I” (Goodere), “In My 
Garden” (Liddle). 

Mr. Hyde conducted the chorus in an 
able manner. The accompaniments by 
Alfred Scaife and Gertrude Joseffy were 
played with discretion and in ~~ —- 





Distinguished Artists Aid Normyl Wel- 
fare Work 


Artists who have volunteered their 
services for the benefit program to be 
given on behalf of the Normyl Welfare 
Association at the Princess Theater, New 
York, on the afternoon of Feb. 24, are 
George Copeland, pianist; Mlle. Verlet 
of the Grand Opéra, Paris; Mlle. de Fon- 
tenay, Covent Garden, London; Elise 
Dufour, danseuse; Mme. Alice Archam- 
baud, Daniel Pennell, R. Peyton Gibbs 
and Margaret Huston. The Normyl Wel- 
fare work was started in Great Britain 
in 1905 for the cure of those addicted to 
the use of morphine and alcohol. 


Constance Purdy to Sing Moussorgsky’s 
Satire on Critics 


Constance Purdy will make her sec- 
ond appearance this season before the 
MacDowell Club of New York on the 
evening of Feb. 20. Her program will 
be composed exclusively of songs by 
Moussorsgky and, with three exceptions, 
none of these songs has ever been 
heard in New York. One of the most 
interesting among them is “The Peep- 
show,” a satire on some of the critics of 
Moussorgsky’s day. 





Fuller Sisters and Local Artists Heard 
in Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Feb. 11.—The 
Misses Dorothy, Rosalind and Cynthia 
Fuller gave one of their novel and de- 
lightful recitals of “Folk Songs,” before 
one of the largest audiences of the sea- 
son here Tuesday evening of this week. 
The recital was given in the auditorium 
of the Greenville Woman’s College. The 
Conservatory of Music, Charles E. Pos- 
ton, director, presented Anna May 
Bryant in an attractive pianoforte re- 
cital on Jan. 18. Miss Bryant was as- 
sisted by Miss McBee, soprano, and by 
Miss Dawson, violin; Mr. Swift, violin, 
and Mr. Dring, ’cello, in a string trio, 
“Serenade,” by Drigo. G. A. B. 


BALTIMORE GREETS 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Heard at Peabody Recital— 
Sophie Braslau, Elman and 
Graveure Appear 


BALTIMORE, MbpD., Feb. 5.—Leopold 
Godowsky, the celebrated pianist, ap- 
peared at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, giving the twelfth recital of the 
series yesterday afternoon before a very 
large audience. The pianist presented 
his art with great ease as to digital 
facility, the fluency of technique being at 
times entrancingly weblike. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, and Mischa El- 
man, the Russian violinist, were the joint 
artists In a recital for the benefit of 
Vacation Lodge at the Lyric Theater 
Thursday evening, Feb. 10. Both ar- 
tists selected rather popular material for 
their program and added numerous en- 
cores. 

_ Louis Graveure, baritone, with the as- 
sistance of Francis Moore at the piano, 
gave the thirteenth Peabody recital on 
Friday afternoon, Feb. 11, before an en- 
thusiastic audience. This was the first 
local appearance of this singer and his 
work soon won for him the attention of 
the large audience. He made known his 
vocal skill in groups of German, French 
and English songs and was most impres- 
sive in a group of Biblical Songs of 
Dvorak. . { 








Fairmont Choral Club’s Organization 


Formally Completed 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., Feb. 10.—A busi- 
ness meeting of the Fairmont Choral So- 
ciety was held Feb. 7, when the organi- 
zation was completed and a constitution 
and by-laws adopted and arrangements 
made for a membership extension cam- 
paign. LaMar C. Satterfield was elected 
president, W. R. Barrington vice-presi- 
dent and Ida B. Stone assistant secre- 
tary. The officers elected at the previous 
meeting were Edna Jacobs, secretary, 
and Luther Randall, treasurer. 





Havrah Hubbard Lectures on Three 
Operas 


Havrah Hubbard gave one of his opera 
talks before the National Opera Club of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. His program included “The Se- 
cret of Suzanne” and “The Love of Three 
Kings.” There was an audience which 
completely filled the hall. In the evening 
Mr. Hubbard gave another talk at Horace 
Mann Auditorium, Columbia University, 
the subject being “Madama Butterfly.” 





On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, Loraine 
Wyman, soprano, and Francis Rogers, 
the distinguished baritone, with C. L. 
Safford at the piano, will be heard in a 
concert at the Princeton Club, New York 
City. 





ENSEMBLE PLAYING, 
OF MASTERLY KIND 


Parlow-Hutcheson Recital Also 
Remarkable for the In- 
dividual Performances 


Kathleen Parlow and Ernest Hutche- 
son appeared in a joint recital at Afolian 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday after- 
noon of last week before a large audience 
that manifested its pleasure vigorously 
and sometimes in the wrong place. Both 
artists are admired ensemble players 
and, more than that, their musical in- 
dividualities supplement each other in 
singularly happy fashion. 

Last week they devoted their efforts— 
singly and in conjunction—to French 
works, playing together the Sonata of 
César Franck and that in D Minor of 
Saint-Saéns. On her own behalf, the 
violinist gave Saint-Saéns’s “Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso,” while the 
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pianist offered Debussy’s “Soirée dans 
Granade,” “Minstrels” and ‘“Mouve- 
ment,” Fauré’s “Romance Without 
Words” and Alkan’s “Moto Perpetuo.” 
Alkan, to be sure, was Swiss and the 
piece that Mr. Hutcheson played was 
edited by the American, MacDowell. 
But that may be dismissed as negligible. 
The artists gave an _ intelligent, in- 
cisive and forceful performance of the 
Franck sonata—the best one heard here 
this season since the commandingly fine 
reading offered by Albert Spalding. And 
to the Saint-Saéns work they brought 
characteristically French qualities of 
elegance and distinction. The balance 
attained in the delivery of these works, 
the proper accentuation of the individual 
instrumental values lifted the work of 
both performers to a very high plane. 
Miss Parlow later played the “Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso” with a 
captivating grace and rhythmic life that 
renewed interest in the fearfully hack- 
neyed piece. Harry Gilbert accompanied 
her ably in this. Mr. Hutcheson’s play- 
ing of the piano numbers had brilliancy, 
imagination and good taste. 





oH. F. P. 
SOPRANO 
having returned from operatic successes abroad is 
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A REBUKE FROM PADEREWSKI 


Under the caption, “Paderewski Rebukes His Rude 
Hearers,” there is an account in this number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA of an incident which embodies an issue of sig- 
nificanee to all those Americans who attend concerts or 
the opera. This account sets forth the fact that at 
the Biltmore musicale of Feb. 11 the famous pianist 
ceased playing in the middle of a number because one 
of his hearers was so rude as to walk out during his 
performance of the piece. Further, he refused to re- 
sume playing until various other persons who started 
to leave had taken their departure, and he adopted the 
same measures after each succeeding number. 

The fact that the audience showed its sympathy with 
Paderewski’s action by repeated applause indicates that, 
in the spirit of his rebuke, the artist was quite within 
his rights. Except in an unusual case, there is abso- 
lutely no excuse for a concert hearer’s arising from his 
seat in the midst of a number and making his exit. 


With a performance so split up into fragments as is a 
concert, one has ample opportunity to withdraw between 
the numbers, and for this reason the abrupt departure 
of the woman who disturbed Mr. Paderewski’s equanim- 
ity is unpardonable. At the opera there is more excuse 
for persons’ leaving in the midst of a long scene, but 
even there one sometimes finds thoughtful individuals 
who, when they know they are to leave the house before 
the close of an act, have decency enough to withdraw 
from their seats at the preceding intermission and watch 
the first part of the scene from the standees’ rail. 

Just what are the rights of the concert performer in 
the matter of expecting that his hearers shall not re- 
tire in the middle of a group? Certainly, the people 
at the Biltmore who paid $3 for their seats, were not 
unreasonable in feeling that they had a right to turn 
their back on the entertainment in favor of luncheon or 
some other engagement, whenever they so desired. 

For his unhappy hour Mr. Paderewski has only him- 
self to blame, if it was he who ordained that his contri- 
bution to the program should be set apart from those 
of the artists and should come after they had finished 
with their performance. When the rebuke was admin- 
istered it was almost 1 o’clock, and surely, at that hour, 
one cannot be blamed for spurning music in favor of 
more solid food. 

It would have been more practicable if Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s exceedingly lengthy group of eight numbers had 
been placed in the center of the program. In that case, 
despite the fact that Mr. Paderewski’s performance was 
“sandwiched” in between those of other artists, the re- 
ceptive calm of the audience would have been less un- 
ruffled than it was the other day at the Biltmore when 
the famous pianist gave his hearers such a drastic les- 
son in manners. 





TECHNIQUE AND BRAINS 


Martinus Sieveking, the distinguished pianist, as 
quoted in a recent interview in MUSICAL AMERICA, makes 
certain statements concerning the relationship of tech- 
nique to brains in piano playing which invite critical 
scrutinization on the part of those who rate brains at 
a higher value than Mr. Sieveking seems to accord 
them. 

All persons, with the possible exception of the mem- 
bers of certain modern religious sects, will readily agree 
with the pianist that “it is a profound mistake to believe 
that acquiring a technique depends wholly upon the 
brain,” for the profound, if simple, reason that between 
the brain and a piano technique there intrudes itself 
a quantity of too, too solid flesh in the form of fingers, 
arms and other obtrusive impedimenta. 

Mr. Sieveking goes farther and while acknowledging 
that mental concentration is necessary in studying, as 
it is in playing a composition, he is quoted as saying 
that “the technical part plays the greater réle.” He 
points out that while a pianist may know a composi- 
tion by heart thoroughly in a short time, it takes him 
a much longer time to learn to play it perfectly, and 
from this obvious premise he draws the far from ob- 
vious conclusion, according to the interview, that “tech- 
nique plays a bigger réle than brains.” 

Truly, understanding may be quick, and executing 
what one understands is usually slow. But just why 
the addition of the element of time required in perfect- 
ing technique should exalt technique to a “bigger role 
than brains,” it is, to say the least, a bit difficult to 
understand. 

An architect may conceive in a minute a house which 
it takes a year to build. Is the technical process of 
building therefore more important than the conception ? 
Would Mr. Sieveking live in a house conceived by a 
brainless architect, however well its abortive ideas had 
been technically carried out? And would the pianist 
approve the idea of applying a perfect technique to a 
brainless or a faulty conception? 

Surely not. Mr. Sieveking tacitly implies a “perfect” 
brain to begin with—one capable of the same excellence 
in conceiving that he requires in executing. And the 
moment this is admitted, as menta] self-respect re- 
quires that it should be, there is no possible comparison 
of degree between brain and technique. 

Brain plays a prior réle to technique, and a speedier, 
but in no sense a lesser. To think otherwise is to dis- 
credit the human mind, and ultimately to place blind 
technique on the throne of reason, an abhorrent usurpa- 
tion all too common in the musical world of to-day. 





How It Works Out! 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

On all sides I hear such interesting and favorable 
comments on Mr. Freund’s work since he lectured here. 
It was not only a great pleasure to hear him, but he has 
awakened many spirits which heretofore have been dor- 
mant in our city. The result of his work here will be 
fine. Truly yours, 

(Mrs.) Mag D. MILLER. 

Allentown, Pa., Feb. 9, 1916. 
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Ambitious Tour for Maud Allan 


_ One of the interesting features promised for the mu- 
sical season 1916-1917 is a transcontinental tour to be 
made by Maud Allan, the interpretative dancer, who 
will be accompanied by a large orchestra. Miss Allan— 
an American girl—enjoys the distinction, shared also by 
Isidora Duncan, of having introduced into Russia revo- 
lutionary ideas with regard to interpretative dancing 
that materially affected the art of the Russian ballet 
now so popular in this country. 


Fitziu—It was announced last week that Anna Fitziu, 
the new American soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, had been invited to sing at a concert in the 
White House on March 14. 


Wheeler — William Wheeler, one of the ablest of 
American concert tenors, has again been engaged as so- 
loist for the coming year at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
a City, Arthur S. Hyde, organist and choir- 
master. 


_Bigelow—Dorothy Bigelow, the daughter of Poultney 
Bigelow, is announced for a leading part in “See Amer- 
ica First,” an + A ane soon to be produced by Elisabeth 
Marbury and F.. Ray Comstock. 


Melba—A London dispatch to the New York World 
says that King George sanctioned the appointment of 
Mme. Melba to be a Lady of Grace of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. This order, founded in the time of 
the crusades, is devoted to ambulance and hospital serv- 
ice and other charitable work. King George is its Sov- 
ereign Head and Patron. 


_Zentay—Marie Zentay, the youthful Hungarian 
violinist, who came to America this season in opposi- 
tion to her parents’ wishes in order that she might 


-reimburse them for the expense of her musical educa- 


tion, says that her ambition is to earn $10,000 for them 
before 1917, and that thereafter she will start in to 
make $7,000 more to pay for a Stradivarius violin. 


Paderewski.—In connection with the remarkable sum 
(nearly $40,000) raised by Mr. Paderewski at his recent 
Chicago recital, the contribution of Mart Domkowski, 
who works in the mills of East Chicago, is spoken of 
as typical. He had $10 in his pocket when he went to 
hear his countryman play the works of another great 
countryman, Chopin. He left the $10 behind him, and 
regretted that he had not more to give. 


Kahn—Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Board of Directors, has purchased for $75,000 the 
land known as Grindle’s Point on the island of Isleboro, 
in Penobscot Bay, Me., where he will erect a summer 
home, with tennis courts, swimming pool, golf course 
and boat houses. The land includes about sixty acres 
and is epee Seven Hundred Acre Island, where the 
summer homes of Rose Cleveland and Charles Dana 
Gibson are located. 


Parlow—Despite her manifold successful appearances, 
Kathleen Parlow insists that she is still afflicted with 
stage fright. “The greatest difficulty,” she said recent- 
ly to a New York Herald interviewer, “is in getting on 
and off the stage. Just to be able to get away from the 
audience, to forget its presence and to concentrate entire- 
ly on the violin and the music, would be ideal. If I only 
could stand behind a screen and have it removed just as 
I began to play, or be raised from below through a trap- 
door just as the music began, I’d be happy.” 


_ Hutcheson— At one of Ernest Hutcheson’s recitals 
in Baltimore, one of the numbers on the program was 
Brahms’s B Minor Capriccio. Mr. Hutcheson’s playing 
of it was brilliant, and it was enthusiastically applaud- 
ed. After having bowed in acknowledgment a dozen 
times, the pianist tried to continue the program, but to 
no avail. The audience redemanded the Capriccio. At 
last the pianist stepped to the front of the stage and 
said: “I am sorry I cannot repeat the Capriccio, but no 
pianist who values his reputation ought ever to play this 
piece a second time if lucky enough to get through it 
safely once.” The little speech created almost as much 
of a furore as the playing of it had. 
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<X7 HAT are we coming to? If people in 
*¥ Los Angeles can hear a New York 

neert over the ‘phone, as was done 

connection with the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club golden anniversary, “— not de- 
-clop the idea practically? Then Mrs. 
\1i Lyfe in Seattle will ring up the Metro- 
»olitan Opera telephonic box office and 
ay to the operator: 

“Switch me on for the second act of 
‘Bohéme’; I want to entertain some 
vuests after dinner.” 

In that way the papers throughout the 
country could have their critics “cover” 
the New York, Boston or Chicago mu- 
sical events. And if the critic disliked 
the performance—simplicity! Just ring 
off. 

* * * 

Would that all daily newspapers gave 
as much advance attention to visiting at- 
tractions as did the Hartsville (S. C.) 
Messenger to the coming of Reinald 
Werrenrath. About fourteen separate 
items concerning the baritone appeared 
in the issue of Feb. 10, among them this 
lyric gem: 

When you feel bad, sorta down and out. 

Listen to good singing and it’ll make you 
ween is the best Hartsville has ever 

o.oo Friday night and you'll be happy 

and glad. 
* * * 

Bill—“This paper says Paderewski 
was only three years of age when he 
began to play the piano.” 

Jill—“Well, he couldn’t have had 
enough hair then to play very well.”— 
“Yonkers Statesman.” 

* * © 


At the last University Glee Club 
smoker in New York, the club’s versatile 
accompanist, William Janaushek, was 
acting at the piano as “professor” while 
a sleight-of-hand performer was doing 
some tricks with large metal rings. As 
the pianist wandered into the soulful 
strains of “Hearts and Flowers,” thus 
shouted A. B. Pattou from the audience: 

“Don’t play that, Bill; the girl is not 
leaving home.” 

Then up spake Percy Rector Stephens, 
with this suggestion: “Play something 
from the ‘Ring.’ ” 


x* « * 


‘How did you like that singing trapeze 
artist at the show last night?” 

“Well, her music was a bit over the 
heads of the audience.” 


* * * 


Writers of guides to the opera had bet- 
ter beware—they have a rival. Frank 
Ward O’Malley of the New York Sun 
heard a recent Metropolitan perform- 
ance of “Rheingold,” which he terms “a 
tank drama with music.” Thus he lists 
the dramatis personae, in the argot of 
sroadway: 


Wilhelmina Woglinde, a fancy swimmer, 

known around Nibelheim as the “female 
SCPE BATE sce cc es Lenora Sparkes 
Sophie Wellgunde.............4« Julia Heinrich 
LONG, TONE 6.6.x ov cases sevens Lila Robeson 


Her half sisters, called locally ‘‘Niebel- 
heim’s own Annette Kellermanns.”’ 
Al Berich, a wealthy janitor of a swell 
boarding house basement, formerly a deep 


1, SES ree Otto Goritz 
Gustavus Wotan, leading citizen and political 
DORR GE DEOIOIR . we kc ccctens Herm Weil 
Mrs. Fricka Wotan, Gus’s better half..... 
Margarete Matzenauer 
Miss Flossy Freia, “Freia of ‘The Follies,’ ’ 
1 Broadway soubrette...... Marie Rappold 
Otto Fasolt, ex-strong arm guy and 
douncer in rathskellers, now a_ rock 
ere err Carl Braun 
Augie Fafner, Otto’s side kick, known also 
because of black whiskers as “The 
Masked Marvel” and “The German 
— <r Basil Ruysdael 
iappy Froh, a well-known club man and man 


about Nibelheim............ Paul Althouse 
Hermie Loge, chief of the Nibelheim Water- 


Chris Donner, a champ hammer thrower and 
Chief of Nibelheim Weather Bureau.... 
Henri Scott 
Heinrich Mime, the village blacksmith..... 
Al Reiss 
Miss Frieda Erda, wealthy real estate owner 
but still a spinster. .. tase .Margarete Ober 


“What, kissing my daughter?” 

“Well, sir, she can’t talk, she can’t 
sing, and she can’t play the piano. One 
must do something to pass away the 
time.” —“Puck.” 

* * * 

Francis Rogers gives us this story, 
told by an ear-witness, which comes 
from central New York. A Y.M.C.A. 
lecturer was urging his hearers to learn 
to overcome the obstacles that seemed to 
prevent their success in life. 

“Why,” said he, “take, for example, 
Paderweski, who has been singing for 
years with only one kidney, and see the 
success she has made.” 

* * *@ 


Wigg—‘What do you think of that 
violinist’s phrasing?” 

Wagg— Well, | don’t like the way he 
swore when one of the strings of his in- 
strument gave way. ’—‘*Town Topics.” 

* * * 


According to Edgar D. Beach of the 
Cornell College Conservatory, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, the following, taken from 
a recent examination paper, may be a 
point which has escaped the notice of 
some students of the history of music: 


The first opera house was opened in 
Venice In 1637, and in a few years it had 
spread all over Europe. 


* * * 


“One of my daughters has tonsilitis,”’ 
said Mr. de Grouche, savagely, ‘‘and the 
other one has sprained her wrist.” 

‘That is certainly hard luck,” 
miserated his friend. 

“Yes,"" growled the afflicted parent. 
“Nothing works out right. The one who 
sprained her wrist sings and the one with 
the sore throat plays the piano.’’—‘“‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” 

* * ® 

A perplexity that may have occurred 
to many is voiced by Dudley Glass in the 
Atlanta Georgian: 


com- 


Oh, Geraldine, fairest and haughtiest star, 
You are giving us oodles of trouble; 

It took us six seasons to call it “Far-RAR,”’ 
And now our vexation will dowble. 


It appears that when next you will visit us 


here 
You will be, off stage, Mrs. Lou-Tellegen; 
And when we endeavor to say that, I fear, 
We will all be remarking, “Oh, hell!” again. 


Mr. Glass’s fears may be calmed by 
this note from the New York Times: 


Friends of Geraldine Farrar and of Lou- 
Tellegen, who were married on Tuesday, re- 
ceived announcements and “at home” cards 
yesterday and were amused to find mentioned 
the names not of Mr. and Mrs. I.ou-Tellegen, 
but of Mr. Lou-Tellegen and Miss Geraldine 
Farrar. Farrar it was, Farrar it will be. 


GIVE “AT HOME’’ PROGRAM 








Sacramento Saturday Club Hears Local 
Musicians in Concert 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 8.—The re- 
cital of the Saturday Club, held in the 
Elks’ Hall on Saturday, Feb. 5, was an 
“at home” day, local musicians giving 
the program. The participants were 
Jean Barnes, Ruth Pepper, Mary Ken- 
dall, Florence Linthicum, Mrs. Lawrence 
W. Ripley, pianists; Mizpah Jackson, 
Hedley Hall and Mrs. Walter Long- 
botham, vocalists; Florence Hood, violin- 
ist; William Veach, Ruth Pepper and 
Lucile Wright, accompanists. 

The Saturday Club was 
about twenty-three years ago, and has 


organized 


leadership of Mrs. Lillian Nelson Nor- 
man. The artists who have already ap- 
peared this season under its auspices 
include George Hamlin, Maud Powell, 
Katherine Heyman and Lorna Lach- 
mund. Artists yet to appear are Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Frances Alda and Frank 
La Forge, Florence Hinkle and Cecil 
Fanning. L. M. F. 








WAR PLAYS STRANGE 
PRANKS WITH TOUR 
OF EVELYN STARR 


























Evelyn Starr, Gifted Canadian Violinist 


That conditions caused by war often 
play strange pranks even with those in 
the world of art is instanced in the ex- 
perience through which the young Cana- 
dian violinist, Evelyn Starr, has recently 
gone. Miss Starr was engaged to ap- 
pear as soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Dam- 
rosch’s baton in Ottawa and Montreal 
on Feb. 16 and 17 respectively. When, 
however, the authorities of the Domin- 
ion decided that the Damrosch orchestra 
would not be welcome in Canada owing to 
the fact that certain of its members are 
German, Miss Starr’s engagements were 
also cancelled. Thus a Canadian artist 
has been deprived of appearing in her 
own country through circumstances 
brought on by the war. 

Miss Starr recently appeared as solo- 
ist with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall, New York, play- 
ing the difficult Glazounoff Concerto and 
won marked favor. She will be heard in 
New York again this season. 





OPERA WEEK AT LINCOLN 





San Carlo Company Donkey Declines 
“Pagliacci” Appearance 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb. 3.—A production 
of “Pagliacci” sans donkey was given by 
the San Carlo Opera Company here last 
week. The donkey, developing the idio- 
syncracies of some prima donnas, re- 
fused to go on, and the scene moved to 
a successful close without the assistance 
of his donkeyship. 


Four operas were presented before ca- 
pacity houses, during the “season” here, 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” and “Pagliacci.” The 
plan of offering popular prices proved 
highly successful, the results being satis- 
factory, both from opera-goers’ and box 
office viewpoints. 

A number of large parties from neigh- 
boring towns came in for the perform- 
ances, some _ students from. colleges 
throughout the State coming as far as 
120 miles to hear the operas. Satisfac- 
tion seems the keynote of comment by 


ress Hose Company No. 1, later Fire . ; 
“mish of Nibelheim....Johannes Sembach now a membership of 1100, under the press and auditors. H. G. K. 
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‘‘Master-Spirits Among Interpreters’ : 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune | 
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THE KNEISEL QUARTET 


SEASON 1916-1917 NOW BOOKING 


Inquiries to Miss HELEN LOVE, Secretary, 1 West 34th Street, New York. 





EMMY DESTINN WINS 
LOS ANGELES PRAISE 


Soprano Aided by Roderick White 
in Recital— Mrs. MacDowell 
at Gamut Club 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 9.—Emmy 
Destinn gave the first of her two post- 
poned recitals Tuesday night, at Trinity 
auditorium. This was her first appear- 
ance here, but the appetite for her sing- 
ing had been created by phonograph rec- 
ords and a large and representative audi- 
ence heard her with great delight. The 
program contained several numbers by 
Bohemian composers, from operas that 
have not been given in this country; they 
were sung by Miss Destinn in German. 
While the whole recital was a continu- 
ous feast of beautiful tone, the audience 
was most delighted with the “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Tosca” arias. 

Roderick White, violinist, was a fitting 
instrumentalist for such a program, as 
his playing was marked by sympa- 
thetic interpretation and true intona- 
tion. Homer Samuels was entirely satis- 
factory as accompanist to both artists. 

At the February meeting and dinner 
of the Gamut Club, the guest of honor 
was Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who was 
given a reception of which any artist 
might be proud. She told of the work 
and purposes of the MacDowell associa- 
tion and the restful opportunities the 
MacDowell colony offers to art workers, 
as well as the best environment for ar- 
tistic work. 

Other guests were Charlotte Hoone, 
Caroll McComas, William C. Piersch, 
Crane Wilbur, actor, Margaret Goetz and 
Edward Mitchell. A message of greeting 
was sent to Harley Hamilton, the second 
president of the club, who recently under- 
went an operation at the Angelus Hos- 
pital. It is reported that he is recovering 
satisfactorily. 

The Dominant Club entertained Mrs. 
MacDowell last Saturday afternoon at 
the Ebell Club House; Sunday afternoon 
she was the guest of honor at a musicians’ 
reception given by Mrs. E. W. Martin- 
dale, and on Monday by Mrs. G. F. Put- 
nam. Mrs. MacDowell gave a recital on 
Tuesday at the Friday Morning Club and 
Friday at Blanchard Hall. W. F. G. 





HEAR NEW BURLEIGH CONCERTO 


Providence Artists Present Interesting 
Composition 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 8.—The De 
Luxe Series came to an end with the 
sixth concert yesterday afternoon, at 
which the principal artist was Samuel 
Gardner, violinist, while with him at 
the piano was Stuart Ross, also of this 
city. Mr. Gardner has advanced remark- 
ably in the few years that he has been 
before the public and has appeared with 
several organizations of importance, 
notably the Kneisel Quartet and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. An interest- 
ing feature of the program was the first 
public performance of Cecil Burleigh’s 
Concerto in E Minor for violin and piano, 
which made an especially favorable im- 
pression. Havrah Hubbard of Boston 
gave an interesting talk on Montemezzi’s 
opera, “The Love of Three Kings.” 

Estella Neuhaus of Boston was heard 
here yesterday morning in a recital of 
piano music at Froebel Hall. Her play- 
ing was greatly enjoyed by a critical au- 
dience, which completely filled the hall. 

Assisted by Wilfred Pelletier, pianist, 
and Gill Plamondon, violinist, Medora 
Duval, dramatic soprano, gave a concert 
Sunday evening in Infantry Hall. 

An enjoyable program was given re- 
cently in Churchill House at the meet- 
ing of the Chopin Club, at which Mar- 
jorie Webster, pianist, and Loraine John- 
son, violinist, were the guests. 

The drawing rooms of Mr. and Mrs. 
Pavel Bytovetzski were filled on Thurs- 
day evening at a violin recital given by 
Mr. Bytovetzski’s pupils, assisted by 
piano pupils of his wife. J. H. B. 





Perle Barti Makes Début in Grand Opera 
in Spain 


Perle Barti, Chicago, who was the star 
in the light opera, “The Rose Maid” at 
the Globe Theater in New York a few 
years ago and who has since been study- 
ing for grand opera in Milan, made her 
début on Feb. 13, according to the New 
York Times, at Barcelona, Spain, as 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” with Titta Ruffo 
as the Tonio. 
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SYMPHONIC SONGS BY 
STRANSKY RE-HEARD 


Julia Culp Reveals Their Beauties 
in Concert of Philharmonic 
Society 


The “Pathetic” Symphony had its first 
performance of the New York season 
and Julia Culp appeared as soloist at 
the Philharmonic concert on Thursday 
evening of last week. Follows the pro- 
gram in full: 


Berlioz, Overture, ‘‘Benvenuto Cellini,’’ Op. 
23; Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 6, in B 
Minor, Op. 74; Stransky, Two Symphonic 
Songs, ‘Moonrise’ and ‘‘Requiem,’’ Mme. 
Culp; Dukas, “‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice’’; 
Richard Strauss, ‘‘Befreit,”. ‘“‘Morgen’” and 
“Helmliche Aufforderung,” Mme. Culp (Coen- 
raad V. Bos at the Piano); Wagner, Prelude, 
“Die Melistersinger.”’ 


Tschaikowsky’s sublime symphony 
seems to be approaching the condition of 
Beethoven’s Ninth. That is to say, its 
presentation is coming to assume the 
character of a special ceremonial. Over- 
played for many years, it threatened for 
a space to cloy and even many who loved 
it became surfeited. Mr. Stransky has 
done well to restrict its use. The only 
Tschaikowsky symphony requiring ex- 
cessive publicity to-day is the “Manfred.” 
Some of the superfluous energy formerly 
lavished on the “Pathetic” might now 
profitably be expended on that stupend- 
ous masterwork of which the public has 
not been allowed to obtain a definite per- 
spective. 

Mr. Stransky’s “Pathetic” was ap- 
praised in this journal when first heard 
as the best since those of Safonoff and 
Nikisch. Last week it measured up once 
more to this standard. Certain details 
may be susceptible to criticism—we have 
never, for instance, cared for Mr. 
Stransky’s retard on the big climax of 
the third movement; it does not conform 
to the impetuous, headlong character of 
this music—but, on the whole, it was a 
magnificently impressive reading, large 
in outline, thrilling, poignant, heart- 
searching. The conductor retains Gus- 
tav Mahler’s telling innovation of a 
stopped horn at the end of the coda in 
the first movement. One wishes he 
would see fit to follow Safonoff’s ex- 
ample in allowing a momentary, awe- 
stricken pause after the gong stroke— 
the knell of death—in the adagio lamen- 
toso. 

The orchestra played the symphony 
with flawless finish, depth of color, 
warmth and solidity of tone. And in 
this wise it also performed Berlioz’s un- 
interesting “Benvenuto Cellini” overture, 
Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Apprentice” and the 
“Meistersinger” Vorspiel. 

If Mr. Stransky has composed any 
other works equal in value to the two 
symphonic songs, “Moonrise” and “Re- 
quiem,” it would be mistaken modesty 
on his part not to bring them forward 
and at an early date. These two earned 
approval when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang them at a Philharmonic concert 
some three years ago, but such music 
improves on acquaintance. Here is no 
mere kapellmeistermusik, but a broad, 
original, deeply imaginative treatment 
of exceptionally fine poetic texts. The 
form is impressive and handled with 
complete assurance and consistency, and 
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the fact that the works are miniature 
symphonic poems with an integral voice 
part (entirely idiomatic), instead of 
songs in the conventional sense, en- 
hances rather than lessens their inter- 
est. Composers do not often exploit 
this type of thing to happy effect. Here 
the invention is distinguished, the mu- 
sical texture firmly spun, the workman- 
ship and orchestration masterful. 

Both are powerful and _ suggestive 
mood pictures of a somber nobility and 
Strauss-like atmosphere. The “Re- 
quiem,” the more elaborately wrought of 
the two, is a highly organic piece of writ- 
ing, containing a fugato episode of emo- 
= significance and skilful craftsman- 
ship. 

Both songs enjoyed a hearty reception 
and Mme. Culp, in very much better 
voice than at her first recital appearance, 
delivered them with profound under- 
standing. Later she charmed by her 
artistic and vocally beautiful perform- 
ance of the three Strauss — ” 


FIVE MINNEAPOLIS PROGRAMS 





Czerwonky as Soloist with Oberhoffer— 
Two Chamber Music Series 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 10.—The 
sixteenth popular concert by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra was one of 
the most truly popular of the season. 
The auditorium was completely sold out 
and many disappointed ones’ turned 
away. A superb performance of the 
Tschaikowsky ‘“Pathétique” Symphony 
was given by the orchestra under Emil 
Oberhoffer’s eliciting the “bravo” of 
John McCormack, a guest of the after- 
noon. The other numbers were the 
“Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky, and Gla- 
zounoft’s “Marionnettes” and Polonaise 
from the Ballet Suite, “Scénes de Bal- 
let.” Richard Czerwonky’s playing of 
the Fantasia Appassionata by Vieux- 
temps was a splendid accomplishment. 

An unusually interesting and enjoy- 
able program was presented at the last 
meeting of the Thursday Musical, the 
performers being Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Bliss and Esther Osborne, soprano. 

Edmond Kraus, Giuseppe Fabbrini and 
Katherine Hoffmann appeared in the 
third and last of a series of historical 
programs arranged by Dr. Kraus, at the 
Unitarian Church Thursday night. 

A series of four chamber music re- 
citals, designated as the Van Vliet-John- 
son series, terminated Tuesday evening. 

The Minneapolis Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation presented the Minneapolis String 
Quartet for the second time in the sea- 
son’s series of concerts at the Unitarian 
Church Monday night. The following 
program was given an excellent rendi- 
tion: 

Quartet No. 4 in B Major, Mozart; Trio for 


piano, violin and harp, Op. 40; Quartet in 
G Minor, gliére. 


Mrs. Louis P: Albee was the efficient 
assisting pianist, with Henry Williams, 
harpist. F. L. C. B. 





San Carlo Company Win Appreciation 
in Kansas City 


SALINA, KAN., Feb. 14.—Grand opera 
found Salina more than friendly, and 
the audiences, which filled Convention 
Hall at each of the three recent appear- 
ances here, of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, were augmented by people who had 
in some instances traveled more than 
100 miles to attend. “Lucia,” “Aida,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” 
were on the bill, and each performance 
drew well-filled houses, that responded 
most cordially to the praiseworthy pres- 
entations given. 


Barrére Ensemble Fills New York Sym- 
phony Engagements in Canada 


The Barrére Ensemble of New York, 
George Barrére, founder, has been booked 
by Catharine A. Bamman to take the 
place of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra in Canada. It will be recalled 
that the Damrosch orchestra was found 
unwelcome in the Dominion of Canada 
because some of its members are Ger- 
man. Accordingly the Barrére Ensem- 
ble of wood-wind players was engaged 
to filll the dates in Montreal on Feb. 
15 and in Quebec on Feb. 16. The solo- 
ists appearing with them were Katharine 
Goodson and Evelyn Starr. 





Engagements for Henriette Wakefield 


Three new engagements for Henriette 
Wakefield are with the Worcester Fes- 
tival in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” next 
September; with the Buffalo Orpheus 
Society in songs and arias with orchestra 
on April 24, and with the People’s Choral 
Union in Verdi’s “Requiem” at Boston, 
April 30. 
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In reply to the so-called rumors re- 


DESTINN’S 


management, CHARLES L. WAGNER | 


submits the following: 


New York City 
January 12, 1916 


Mr. Charles L, Wagner 
1451 Broadway 

New York, 

Dear Mr, Wagner:- 


I want you to take charge of my 


business from Februery lst, 1916, until the beginning : 


of our reguler contract, April 1st,1916, with full 


authority to arrange all dates, 


Yours very truly, 


MISS DESTINN has already been 


booked for next season for thirty-two engage- 
ments including seven appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as follows: 


Boston; New York; Philadelphia; Washing- 


ton; Worcester; Brooklyn and Baltimore. 


She has also been booked in concert in: 


Kansas City; Duluth; Chicago; Grand Rap- 
ids; Buffalo; Pittsburgh; Columbus; Dayton; 


and other places. 


MISS DESTINN is now singing on 
the Pacific Coast and will give her 


First New York Recital 


In 


Aeolian Hall, March 24th 





Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


1451 Broadway, New York 


Same Management as JOHN McCORMACK 
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MUSIC PURVEYOR TO SMALLER CITIES 


———————_ 





duties Which Martha Maynard 
Has Lately Added to Work 
in New York 


r\ISTINCTIVE work in encouraging 
young American artists and in pro- 
ding food for the music-hungry has 
en undertaken by Martha Maynard, 
hose name is associated in the minds 
* the musically-inclined of New York 
ith the delightful series of recitals at 
.e Theater Francais, at which Miss 
iaynard has introduced this season sev- 
-al artists of distinct merit. 
“The musical situation in America, at 
he present time, is very much disorgan- 
ed and there is too much over-lapping 
‘fort,’ she declared. “There are many 
the smaller cities that have, perhaps, 
ne large musical festival, or similar af- 


air, once in the season, and starve the 
est of the year. 


Obstacles Met With 


“Sometimes there is no definite organ- 
vation to handle recitals or concerts; 
ometimes the prices asked by managers 
are prohibitive for securing the best- 
nown artists; often the people who wish 
to hear good music do not know where 
to secure the younger artists—the people 
with something definite and worthy to 
iffer, but who have not yet attained dis- 
‘inction in the musical field. 

“So, you see, there is a great field for 
‘he individual or organization that wishes 
to begin, in a small way, and let the 
work grow—as it surely will, of its own 
momentum.” 


How the Plan Works 


Miss Maynard tells of one instance, in 
Norfolk, Conn., where the enterprise of 
one young woman has resulted in giving 
the people three concerts this winter, by 
vood artists. Helen Kendall of Norfolk 
wrote Miss Maynard early in the autumn 
outlining a situation in that New Eng- 
land town, in which there are two music 
festivals during the summer and noth- 
ing else of moment in a musical way 
during the year. 

“Can’t you do something for us?” 
wrote Miss Kendall. 

Miss Maynard thought she could, and 
wrote back, advising Miss Kendall to 
ascertain what subscriptions she could 
ecure for a concert series. The response 
was so cordial, that, for the amount 
aised, it was possible to give Norfolk 
people three concerts by young artists 
well worth hearing. And the plan proved 
;o suecessful that Norfolk is arranging 
vith Miss Kendall and Miss Maynard 
to plan a similar series for next year. 


Subscription Plan Best 


In the series of recitals at which Miss 
Maynard is introducing this winter such 
artists as Denise Lyska, the subscription 
plan is also being followed, and this plan 
assures audiences of influence and dis- 
crimination—the most important factor 
in early concert appearances. 

Miss Maynard is also acting as asso- 
iate manager with Loudon Charlton in 
the recital at which John Powell, the 
young American composer and pianist, 
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Martha Maynard, Who Is_ Directing 
New York Concerts and Artists’ Ap- 
pearances in Smaller Cities 


will give his Schumann-Chopin program 
on Feb. 21. Miss Maynard’s interest in 
things musical is hereditary, by the way, 
as she is a cousin of John Powell, and 
comes from a Virginia family that has 
made musical history in its own State. 

“The great trouble with most of the 
organizations that have tried to work 
out the plan of giving audiences to de- 
serving young artists and concerts to the 
cities that are music-hungry, is that they 
start on too large a scale,” says Miss 
Maynard. “Anyone can do what Miss 
Kendall did in her own town; one finds 
that the people want music and that 
they take a personal interest where it is 
made a persona! matter—where the com- 
munity decides what it can spend, 
approximately and individually, and ar- 
ranges its season of recitals and con- 
certs along this line. 

“This plan does not interfere with 
the managers who are arranging con- 
cert series on a large scale, their work 
takes them into the larger fields through- 
out the country, but there is an enor- 
mous field which has not been supplied 
with goed music, and in which the grow- 
ing use of the talking machine, musical 
instruction in the schools, musical fes- 
tivals, and similar activities are creat- 
ing an ever-widening demand.” 

M. S. 





MUSIC SETTLEMENT WORK 





Minneapolis Club Women Give Services 
to Aid Musical Study 


A recent report of the chairman of 
the Thursday Musical’s Settlement Mu- 
sic Committee reveals by means of sta- 
tistics a very active and important 
branch of the club’s work. Mrs. M. V. 
Farmer is the head of the committee, 
which has developed this work from 
small beginnings, at a time when a group 
of newsboys from eight to ten years of 
age were given lessons on the violin by 
Mrs. Verna Golden Scott. 

The centers now visited by Thursday 
Musical representatives are Pillsbur 
House, Riverside Chapel, Hope Chapel, 
Northeast Neighborhood, Unity House, 
Wells Memorial and Margaret Barry 
Settlement House. The committee con- 
sists of Mrs. Farmer, Mrs. F. E. Stevens, 
Mrs. B. S. Welch, Mrs. Ralph Ellis and 
Mrs. Edward Ellis. Others participating 
in the work are Grace Boutelle, Misses 
Merrill, Margaret Chapman, Appleby, 
Thompson, Jessie Hill, and Gilman. 

Teachers give their services free of 
charge. Private and class lessons are 
given. Choruses have been formed and 
an orchestra of ten pieces is about to be 


organized. Children pay ten cents per 
lesson and the charge to members of the 
choruses is fifteen cents a month. Out 
of this fund a circulating library is sus- 
tained. Mrs. Olive Saxby and Ednah 
Hall are particularly active in the chorus 
work. A list of teachers embodies the 
names of sixty members of the Thursday 
Musical who, in the course of a year, 
have given a total of lessons amounting 
to 1894. a a 


MISS STEPHENSON RETURNS 








Concert Tour for Young Soprano Re- 
cently Back from France 


The season of 1916-1917 brings back 
to this country a young American so- 
prano, whose vocal qualities are not yet 
familiar to music-lovers here. She is 
Arnolde Stephenson, who has passed the 
greater part of her life abroad. Foreign 
music-lovers have so appreciated her art 
that she found the demands upon her 
time too great to permit more than occa- 
sional brief visits to her home land. As 
she has come to love Europe, and par- 
ticularly France, the war did not suf- 
fice to drive her across the ocean, and 
she has remained in France, but now the 
tremendous decrease of artistic activi- 
ties in France makes it practicable for 
her to take up a more protracted so- 
journ in her own country than she has 

itherto found feasible. 

Miss Stephenson was educated in 
France. She studied under Mathilde 
Marchesi, and further vocal training was 
gained from Baraldi in London, George 
Vollerthun and Lindemann in Berlin, 
Louis Aubert, Darius Milhaud and Rob- 
ert Schmitz in Paris. Her tournées have 
taken her through Germany, France, 
England, Holland and Belgium. Miss 
Stephenson has won distinction in all 
styles of song. Her répertoire ranges 
from old English, French and Italian 
compositions to the works of Debussy 
and the modern Germans and Russians. 


BY OKLAHOMA COMPOSERS 








Program of Their Works Contains 
Much of Interest and Merit 


OKLAHOMA CITy, Feb. 6.—The music 
department of the Sorosis Club gave a 
program devoted entirely to American 
composers yesterday afternoon. Nearly 
all the numbers were by local musicians, 
who sang or played them. 

“The Dream Ship,” by Edwin Vaile 
McIntyre, a delightful song, was charm- 
ingly presented by Mrs. McIntyre Row- 
land D. Williams sang two humorous 
songs of his own composition, with good 
effect, and Ethel Louise Carson sang 
three pleasing songs, by herself, “Spring 
Rapture,” “Dearest” and “April.” Dr. 
Edward De Meglio played two of his 
own violin solos, “Abendgedank” and 
“Humoresque,” and Justin L. Harris, 
baritone, sang his own effective “African 
Love Song’’ and “A Mother’s Song,” as 
well as “Gold Leaves,” by Winifred New- 
man. Charles Haubiel, concert pianist 
and composer, played the first movement 
from his “Pelleas and Ettare,” a sym- 
phonic poem, and also his Etude in E 
Flat Minor, a fantastic improvization on 
the Chopin G Flat Major Etude, Op. 10, 
No. 5. C. H. 





Organists’ Association Hears “Gallia” at 


Its Meeting 

The National Association of Organists, 
Arthur Scott Brook, president, held its 
February meeting at St. Peters Church, 
New York, George Henry Day, organist, 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 17. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Gounod “Gallia,” 
rendered by the choir, and organ num- 
bers by Charles Biglow Ford, Harry J. 
Dickerson and Herman B. Keese. 





“Sonata Evenings” Feature Musical 
Events at Maryland College 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 12.—The second 
of the series of “Sonata Evenings” given 
at the Maryland College for Women, 
Lutherville, Md., on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 5, was devoted to modern French 
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composers, Howard R. Thatcher, pianist, 
and Franz C. Bornschein, violinist, be- 
ing the recitalists. The Sonata in A 
Major of César Franck and the first 
Sonata in D Minor of Saint-Saéns were 
artistically given. The students’ concert, 
given on Feb. 10, at the Maryland Col- 
lege for Women, Howard R. Thatcher, 
director, gave opportunity for the fol- 
lowing students to be heard: 


Florence Brobst, Edna Siekman, Carolyn 


Prickett, Emily Carr, A. Mildred Whiter- 
spoon, Dorothy Nichols, Gertrude Lyons, 
Evelyn Cole, Elma Cliver, Eva Allen, Eliza- 
beth Gast and Norma Williams. 





MERX NOT POISONED 


Baritone Among Those Who Attended 
Archbishop’s Dinner in Chicago 


The inquiries of anxious friends of. 
Hans Merx, the noted lieder singer, who 
failed to appear in New York, after at- 
tending the archbishop’s dinner in Chi- 
cago, where the poisoned soup was 
served, were set at rest on Sunday when 
he returned to Brooklyn, where he is 
professor of music at Cathedral College. 

“My health?” said Mr. Merx. “Fine. 
Yes, I took soup and enjoyed it. There’s 
an old saying, you know: 

‘Kin deutscher Magen 
Kann alles vertragen.’ 





“I have always believed that my epi- 
gastric apparatus has a lining of good 
armor plate that would require some- 
thing stronger than chicken soup to 
make an impression. It is unfortunate 
for more than one reason that the ar- 
senic was served at the meal, for the 
daily papers seem to have overlooked the 
magnificence of the affair at the Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago. No opera stage 
setting ever seen could rival in bril- 
liance of color the stately assemblage of 
church dignitaries in their many shaded 
robes of purple. The thirty-two bishops, 
each wearing a jeweled cross. that 
sparkled in the glow of the electric lights, 
made a picture of magnificence that sur- 
passed even a modern coronation.” 

Mr. Merx was tendered a dinner by 
the American Guild of Organists at the 
Hotel Blackstone, at the instance of Dr. 
Lewis Browne, organist of St. Patrick’s, 
and Walter Keller, president of the or- 
ganization. His late arrival in New 
York was caused by a stop off in Buffalo, 
where he sang a program of kriegslieder. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 21, Mr. 
Merx will sing two groups of kriegs- 
lieder at the Liederkranz concert in New 
York. Edward Rechlin will accompany 
at the piano. ~~ a = 





Mme. Barrientos Heard in Mozart Club 
Concert 


Mme. Barrientos, the new Spanish 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared at the Mozart 
Society concert on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
15, at the Hotel Astor. Her offerings in- 
cluded a Mozart Rondeau, the “Caro 
Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” and Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Saint-Saéns songs. 
This was the first outside appearance of 
the prima donna since she made her suc- 
cessful début at the Metropolitan in 
“Lucia” on Jan. 81. 





The Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society has 
re-elected the following directors for the 
ensuing year: William H. Hollister, Jr.; 
Roy H. Palmer, John B. Shirley and Wil- 
liam H. Demers. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
mames be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Claque at the Metropolitan 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is with pleasure that I read “Me- 
phisto’s Musings” and consider these 
outpourings from his heated confines sin- 
cere comments. 

In your issue of Feb. 12, Mephisto, 
with regard to Mr. Henderson, has evi- 
dently neglected to fully consider the 
reiteration “that the first duty of the 
critic—is reportorial—namely, to give 
account of the performance, and what 
the general effect and opinion were.” 
This situation is ideal, but fortunately 
this ideal cannot, or ever will be realized 
under our present conditions. 

Unfortunately, we frequenters of the 
opera and mostly law abiding creatures, 
have been forced to tolerate a claque. 
My reference to this pest at this time is 
not meant to reflect on the integrity of 
Miss Barrientos or any other particular 
artist or on Mr. Gatti-Casazza. However, 
the presence of an organized claque has 
been in evidence for two or three years. 
One of the ring leaders, on the event of 
a celebrated singer’s return to the Metro- 
politan fold, had the audacity to place 
himself alongside of a prominent critic 
and myself and clapped on the entrance 
of the star until hissed; then he calmly 
returned to his customary position near 
the stage. I and many other “rail birds” 
and a few graduates could supply nu- 
merous similar instances. 

Respectfully — 


New York, Feb. 12, 1916. 


[The claque in Europe is an institu- 
tion, acknowledged and, indeed, favored 
by many artists. But the leader, in all 
instances, certainly at the _ principal 
opera houses, is a man who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the operas that are 
given, and so starts the applause with 
discrimination, and never offends good 
taste. At the Metropolitan, it must be 
admitted that while the claque is not 
favorably viewed by many artists, there 
are some, even of eminence, who, true 
to European traditions, acknowledge and 
pay for it. Unfortunately, at the Met- 
ropolitan the claque is led by two or 
three individuals who are without knowl- 
edge of music and seem to be ignorant of 
the operas given, and so start up a “hul- 
labaloo” in a manner that often seri- 
ously disturbs the artists, and is cer- 
tainly a nuisance to the public.—Editor, 
MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 


G. O. 





Singer Recalls Some Tricks of Verbal 
Memory 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Among the many things I found to ad- 
mire in Louis Graveure’s recent recital 
at ASolian Hall was the enviable relia- 
bility of the singer’s verbal memory. I 
doubt if many singers of substantial 
reputation have difficulty in remembering 
accurately the music of their songs, but 
I am certain that a majority of the sing- 
ers are more or less haunted by the fear 
that their words are going to desert 
them, or present themselves in distorted 
or grotesque form. aw 

The present custom of singing even 
the most exacting programs from mem- 
ory is wholly admirable, but it places on 
the singer a responsibility that often is 
the cause of anxiety to him. The curious 
part of it is that very seldom does the 
new or comparatively unfamiliar text— 
provided it be thoroughly studied—play 
fast and loose with one’s memory, but it 
is the old favorite which one has come 
to look upon as an intimate and reliable 
friend that plays the scurviest tricks. 

A song that I have sung many times 
is Sidney Homer’s setting of the Brown- 
ing “Prospice.” As everyone knows, the 
first line runs: 


“Fear death, to feel the fog in my throat—’”’ 


A proper interpretation requires a 
rapid, almost torrential, utterance of 
great clarity. From my first acquaint- 
ance with the song I felt that some fine 
day a wicked fairy would trick me into 
declaiming: 

“Fear death, to feel the frog in my throat—’”’ 


and all singers will agree with me that a 
frog in the throat is greatly.to be feared. 
My prophetic dread was strengthened by 


an out-of-town paper that, in reviewing 
one of my programs, referred admiringly 
to ‘Seomalnate famous lyric, beginning 
‘Fear death, to feel the frog, etc.’” 

For some time that which I feared did 
not come to pass, but, finally, at a New 
York recital, when my mind did not be- 
ware the dreaded passage, I chanted my 
fear of guttural frogs. I doubt if the 
audience noted the slip, but I was so 
startled that I stopped abruptly, gasped 
and began the song again. 

Well, the other day Mr. Graveure sang 
Stamford’s setting of “Prospice”’ and de- 
livered the text with absolute accuracy, 
but in the book of words I found: “ ‘Pros- 
pice,” Browning, Stamford, ‘Fear death, 
to feel the frog in my throat.’” 

Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS ROGERS. 
New York, Feb. 10, 1916. 





“The Fear Market” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Let me indorse what Lieut. Percy 
Richards said in the “Open Forum” in 
your last issue, to the effect that the great 
reason for MUSICAL AMERICA’S astonish- 
ing growth, influence and success is be- 
cause from the very start, its work has 
been constructive. 

Those who do not advertise get a 
square deal, while sometimes even those 
who do advertise are adversely criticised. 

This policy is so different from that 
followed by other musical papers, that, at 
first, it seemed scarcely credible and 
many feared that it would not be con- 
tinued. 

Now, with regard to Lieut. Percy 
Richards’s other contention, that “some 
musical papers are in the business only 
to force artists, by false promises, 
either of immedate engagements, of fa- 
vorable introduction or by holding out 
hopes or fears of favorable notices, to 
take advertising space.” 

Let me go further than this Swedish 
opera singer, and say that for years, as 
is well known, an organized system of 
blackmail has existed in the musical 
world which forced artists to pay trib- 
ute unless they wished “personal mat- 
ters” exposed. 

Princess Trubetskoy (Amelie Rives) 
has written a play on this subject, en- 
titled “The Fear Market,” which is now 
being played to crowded houses in this 
city. 

The postal authorities suppress the 
get-rich-quick concerns that misuse the 
mails to swindle the public. 

Why do they not suppress the black- 
mailing musical papers? 

Truly yours, 


New York, Feb. 5, 1916. 


C. R. 





Exposition President Thanks “Musical 
America” 


To the Editor of MusIicAL AMERICA: 


Analysis of the influences which com- 
bined to make of the Exposition such 
an unqualified success has still further 
convinced us that one of the great, vital 
contributions has been the loyal, patri- 
otic and most effective support of the 
press. 

I feel that I here express the gratitude 
of all our visitors who through the Expo- 
sition gained a better understanding of 
life’s finer things and of true interna- 
tional fraternity. You aided in all this 
by the assistance rendered through 
MUSICAL AMERICA. No word of ours can 
add to the satisfaction you must feel in 
having given such service in a world 
work, but desiring to recognize the great 
forces that made the Exposition’s suc- 
cess, we want to send you at this time 
our earnest and grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
CuHaAs. C. MOorg, 


President. 
Office of the President, 
The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Feb. 3, 1916. 





Objects to Coughing as “Voice Builder” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


At last we have been told how to build 
a voice! Cough it out into a baritone! 
Why not sneeze it into a tenor? Indeed, 
there have been heard tenors and so- 
pranos toward whom one entertained 
the suspicion of voice-placing through 
the sneeze. Every real voice teacher 
knows that tone is produced by a stroke 
of the glottis, with the same motion— 
with less force—as that which produces 
the cough.- But the quality of tone pro- 


duced by a cough would be as the bark 
of a dog compared to the song of a bird. 
The doctor in question should study 
voice and the art of singing a little longer 
before publishing his discoveries. 
Yours very truly, 
BLANCHE GREENLAND, 
New York, Feb. 10, 1916. 





American Indian Music 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


Inclose $2 for MUSICAL AMERICA. Its 
weekly coming is an event and though 
we live in a somewhat benighted district 
it brings to our fireside the glories of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the great con- 
certs given throughout our fair land. 

Will you kindly inform me by letter 
or through your paper where I can ob- 
tain a book on American Indian music? 

Are Charles Wakefield Cadman’s lec- 
ture-recitals on this subject given in 
printed form—pamphlet form—and who 
is the publisher? 

Will you tell me if Titta Ruffo lost his 
life in the sinking of the Ancona? 

I shall be grateful for this informa- 
tion. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. E. M. WISE. 

Harrison, Ark., Jan. 27, 1916. 





[There is no one book which covers 
thoroughly the subject of American In- 
dian Music. As an introduction it would 
be advisable to read “Indian Story and 
Song from North America,” by Alice 
Fletcher. The Omaha Report on Music, 
by J. Comfort Fillmore, published by the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., is also of value. 
Other books recommended on this subject 
are Bulletins 45 and 53, of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Miss Dens- 
more), Washington, D. C., and “The 
Hako—A Pawnee Ceremony,” by Alice 
Fletcher, Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, 1904. By addressing the Minister 
of Education, Ottawa, Can., you will be 
able to obtain data on the Indian music 
of Canada. So far as we know, Mr. 
Cadman’s lectures are not obtainable in 
printed form. Titta Ruffo was not 


aboard the Ancona during its fatal voy- 
age.—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA.] 





The Value of the Propaganda 


To the Editor of MusIcaAL AMERICA: 


Nothing could more thoroughly estab- 
lish the value of Mr. Freund’s propa- 
ganda, so far as it concerns the Amer- 
ican composer, than a comparison be- 
tween the programs of the various mu- 
sical organizations, symphony societies, 
artists (vocal and instrumental) bands, 
choral bodies, etc., even three years ago 
and now. 

The increase in the number of songs 
by American composers now given js 
simply astounding. Managers almost in- 
sist upon some American productions be- 
ing on the programs, even of the most 
eminent artists. 

While it must be admitted that som: 
of the works by Americans is not of a 
high order, yet many compositions 0; 
worth by Americans are being heard. 
which could not get a hearing before 
Only the other day a well-known pub. 
lisher said to me: “There seems to b: 
a popular wave sweeping the country i: 
favor of Americans.” 

Let the good work go on and all hono: 
to the man, who, in the face of scurrilous 
attack, has gone out to fight, not for 
“American music for Americans,” but 
for that spirit of democracy in music 
which knows neither race nor religion, 
but accepts and honors all who are 
worthy. 

Respectfully, 
CLARA SUTLEDGE. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 4, 1916. 





In re “Madame,” “Frau,” “Signora” 


Dear Mephisto: 


Having been ill the past two weeks 
with grippe, I did not write. To-day | 
see the lengthy tirade which my innocent 
question re Mme., Frau, Signora, etc., 
has brought upon my poor head. “Law- 
yer and Philosopher” says “William the 
Conqueror carried with him the Norman 
French language to England and that 
the word Mme. has adhered to our pres- 
ent English.” And again, “The French 
language is the only one from which 
such a word could be borrowed.” Sure, 
’tis borrowed, and all I wanted to know 
was why each nationality did not stand 
by its own guns, as it were. 





[Continued on page 33] 








FLORENCE HINKLE, Soprano 
Una Poenitentium 


INEZ BARBOUR, Soprano 
Magna Peccatrix 


SUSANNA DERCUM, Contralto 
Maria Aegyptiaca 


REINALD WERRENRATH, Baritone 
Pater Ecstaticus 


ARTHUR JUDSON, 
Manager. 





THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Conductor 


Announces 


Four Performances of the 


MAHLER 


EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia 
March 2-3-4 


and 


(Under the Auspices of the Society of Friends of Music) 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
April 9 


With orchestral and choral forces of over 1,000 
and eight soloists 


SEAT RESERVATIONS NOW 


Business Offices, 1314 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia. 


For New York Reservations, Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St. 


ADELAIDE FISCHER, Soprano 
Mater Gloriosa 


MARGARET KEYES, Contralto 
Mulier Samaritana 


LAMBERT MURPHY, Tenor 
Doctor Marianus 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL, Basso 
Pater Profundus 


LOUIS A. MATTSON, 
Assistant Manager. 
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Your editor had very courteously and 
jucidly answered my question in the is- 
sue of Jan. 22, for which I wish to thank 
him. As to “narrow sightedness,” if 
|. & P. will read your editor’s footnote, 
he will see who is the narrow-sighted 
reader, as my question re Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey was asked about four months ago, 
and up to Jan. 8, I had not heard of her 
whereabouts since her return from Eu- 
rope, and as I had greatly enjoyed her 
singing, did not think it a crime to ask 
about her. Yes, L. & P., I really and 
truly did know that Mme. Sembrich in 
private life is Frau Stengel, that Julia 
Marlowe is Mrs. E. H. Sothern and that 
dear Schumann-Heink has been married 
three times, the last being Mr. Rapp, 
and, though I have forgotten a heap 


since I left school, I even remember that 

Philologist means an expert in languages. 
i. ws me 

Collingwood, Ont., Feb. 7, 1916. 


The Ever Published in This 
Country 





First 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I take pleasure in inclosing an order 
for renewal of my subscription. 

I also am more than pleased to be 
able to say that I consider MUSICAL 
AMERICA the first and only really musical 
(in every sense) paper of its kind ever 
published in this country. I take every 
opportunity to further its circulation 
among my numerous pupils in this city 
and surrounding country. Success to 
you! 


Who is Mephisto? In my opinion, one 


of the cleverest, wittiest and most cor- 
rect of critics and writers in his line. 
WILLIAM RUSSELL CASE. 
Geneva, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1916. 





That Hinshaw Prize 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Desiring to compete for the Hinshaw 
operatic prize of $1,000, and the only 
librettist I knew having been already 
spoken for, I am writing you to see if 
by chance you could recommend me one. 
I prefer a young, ambitious man, who 
could take my book and make something 
of it, or perhaps one who already has 
a suitable libretto. If you do not know 
of any, kindly publish this letter. 

_ MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 

Box 1918, Washington, D. C., 

Feb. 8, 1916. 





Attesting the Value of Music 
Study in Wilmington Schools 





Notably Good Work Accomplished 
in Concert by Chorus of 300 
Voices, Orchestra of Twenty 
and Three Soloists, All but One 
Pupils of Local High School— 
Nell Krumme the Director 


ILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 9.—A 
chorus of 300 voices, an orchestra 

of 20 and three soloists, all but one pu- 
pils of the High School of Wilmington 
and under the conductorship of Nell 
Krumme, supervisor of music in the Wil- 
mington schools, gave a concert last eve- 
ning in the High School Auditorium be- 
fore an audience of 1300. The program, 
although long, was so well arranged as 
to hold the interest of the auditors 


throughout. ; 

There are thirty-one public schools in 
Wilmington, and each has its teacher of 
music, under Miss Krumme’s supervision. 
Notation, sight reading and elementary 
vocal music are taught in the grammar 
grades; in the High School Miss 
Krumme herself takes charge of the vo- 
cal work, while Prof. John D. Taylor in- 
structs and conducts the orchestral num- 
bers. Naturally, the annual concert is 
looked forward to with much interest by 
the city at large. 

Considering that the average age of 
the singers in last evening’s concert was 
probably not over sixteen, the artistic 
value of the songs given and, what is 
much more to the point, the manner in 
which they were given were highly cred- 
itable and most encouraging to those in- 
terested in the musical advancement of 
America. ; 

The principal soloist of the evening 
was John A. Thoms, Jr., a recent gradu- 
ate of the High School and a pupil of 
Wassili Leps of Philadelphia. He played 











Nell C. Krumme, Supervisor of Music 
in the Public Schools of Wilmington, 
Del. 


the Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” paraphrase 
with much interpretative insight, con- 
sidering his youth. Arthur B. Guest and 
J. Alvin Keen, both pupils of the school, 
played a violin duet arrangement of 
Schubert’s “March Militaire’ and Kor- 
bay’s “Duo Hongroise.” a» G. B 





Recital of Russian Music by £olian 
Choir of Brooklyn 


Music of Gretchaninoff, Kastalsky and 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff was heard at the re- 
cital of Russian music given by _ the 
AXolian Choir of Brooklyn at All Saints’ 
Church on Tuesday evening, Feb. 8. Ex- 
quisitely sung was the “O Gladsome 
Light” of Kastalsky, and a comparative 
piece was the Dvoretsky setting of the 
same text. The “Glory Be To God On 
High” motet, in eight parts, by Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff, and compositions of Rach- 
maninoff, Arhangelsky and Schvedoff 
were among the other interesting ex- 
amples of Russian music given. Beatrice 
Hors-Brugh, violinist, was heard in the 
Canzonetta from the Tschaikowsky Vio- 
lin Concerto, and in Matteson, Martini- 
Kreisler and Bach pieces. 





Reginald Sweet Lectures on Scriabine 
and Sibelius 


Sibelius and Scriabine furnished the 
subject matter for Reginald Sweet’s 
opening lecture on ultra-modern com- 
posers, delivered on the afternoon of Feb. 
11, in the Princess Theater, New York. 
Mr. Sweet deserved a larger gathering 
of hearers, for he handled his theme 
well, elucidating some of the more puz- 
zling works of these composers in a ca- 
pable manner. He devoted a good deal 
of time to the rather bewildering A 





Minor Symphony of Sibelius, playing its 
principal themes and dwelling upon the 
Finnish composer’s predilections for 
murky atmosphere and attenuated in- 
strumentation. Scriabine’s creations 
were contrasted with those of Sibelius. 
Mr. Sweet explained that these com- 
posers are diametrically opposed, inas- 
much as the Finn’s trend is toward dark 
and ear-taxing effects, while Scriabine is 
exceedingly fond of prismatic coloring, 
or sumptuous. sound. The speaker 
played his illustrations efficiently. On 
future occasions Mr. Sweet will un- 
doubtedly gain more platform —. 





Henriette Wakefield and Wilfred Glenn 
For Worcester Festival 


Walter Anderson has announced the 
engagement of Henriette Wakefield, con- 
tralto, and Wilfred Glenn, basso, to ap- 
pear at the Worcester Festival, Sept. 28 
next in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 





Success Assured for Boston’s Outdoor 
“Elijah” Production 


BosTon, Feb. 12.—Early subscriptions 
to the mammoth production of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” to be given out-of-doors 
at the Braves’ Field in this city on 
May 28 next, under the diréction of 
Samuel Kronberg, already assure com- 
plete success for this novel undertaking. 


Mr. Kronberg has secured as _ soloists 
Frieda Hempel, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Clarence Whitehill, Johannes Sembach, 
Marie Sundelius and Elvira Leveroni. 
An orchestra of 165 pieces will be direct- 
ed by Walter Damrosch, while the chorus 
will number 1200, selected and rehearsed 
by George Dunham of Boston. The 
chorus will be made up of members of 
various New England oratorio societies 
which have previously sung this work, 
and will include incidentally some sev- 
enty-five per cent of the members of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
A distinctive feature of the production 
will be the use of a new organ built 
especially for the occasion, and which, it 
is said, will be the largest organ built 
for choral purposes in the world. 





Jubilee Singers of Wanamaker’s Honor 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


Jubilee concerts in honor of Lincoln’s 
Birthday were given at, the Wanamaker 
Auditorium during the week of Feb. 7 
by the Lincoln Emancipation Jubilee 
Singers, an organization composed of 
members of the Robert Curtis Ogden 


Club, employees of the Wanamaker 
store. The program given, made up 
largely of the work of Will Marion 


Cook, was as follows: 


Organ, “New World Symphony,’ second 
movement, Dvorak; Alexander Russell. Jubi- 
lee Glee Club, “Swing Along Chillun,’’ Will 
Marion Cook; Soprano, “My Lady,” Will 
Marion Cook; Abbie Mitchell. (The com- 


poser at the piano.) Jubilee Glee Club, Two 
Negro Spirituals, ‘‘Nobody Knows the Trouble 


I’ve Seen,” ““‘My Lord’s Writing All the Time.” 
Violin, ‘Deep River,’ Negro Folk Song; Gor- 
don Kahn. (Arranged for violin by Maud 
Powell. ) Male Quartette, “Lil Pickaninny 
70 to Sleep,” Rosamond Johnson; Jubilee 
Glee Club, Two Negro Spirituals, “Some of 
These Mornings,” “Didn’t My Lord Deliver 
Daniel?’ ; Soprano, “Exhortation,” ‘“Mammy,” 
Will Marion Cook; Abbie Mitchell. Jubilee 
Glee Club, “Listen to the Lambs,’’ Rosamond 
Johnson; Soprano and Jubilee Club, “My 
Lady’s Lips,” Will Marion Cook; Abbie 
Mitchell. 





Choral Art Club of Seattle Presents All- 
Russian Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—To open the 
first program of its history with lit- 
urgical choruses from the Greek Church 
service, followed by a program of Rus- 
sian compositions, was the unusual offer- 
ing of the Choral Art Club, Ferdinand 
Dunkley, conductor, that appeared at the 
Unitarian Church on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 25. The club is composed of pro- 
fessional singers of both sexes. Mrs. 
Marmaduke Straith-Miller, soprano, was 
the soloist, her offerings being the 
“Adieu Foréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
The “Sun and Moon” of Gretchaninoff, 
“Sunrise,” by Taneieff and the “Little 
Snowflake’s Arietta” from the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Snowmaiden,” were included 
in the chorus offerings. Assisting artists 
were Alice Williams Sherman, violinist; 
Leone Langdon, pianist, and E. Gastel, 
cellist. 





Oakland, Cal., Chorus Inaugurates Social 
Meetings 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 10.—Three hun- 
dred members of the Alameda County 
Chorus, Alexander Stewart, conductor, 
enjoyed a social hour following regu- 
lar rehearsal at the Oakland Civic 
Auditorium, Tuesday evening, Feb. 1. 
After an hour’s rehearsal at George 
Schumann’s* “Ruth,” the president 
of the organization, D. E. Graves, 
turned the program over to Charles C. 
Cass of the entertainment committee. 
Short talks were given by a number of 
prominent business men, including F. E. 
Crofts, president of the Berkeley Ora- 
torio Society; J. Roy Munsell, a member 
of the Alameda Chorus’ board of direct- 
ors, and manager Buckley of the Audi- 


torium. Vocal offerings were contributed 
by Mrs. Carroll Nicholson, contralto, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Mabel Hill Redfield, 
and a “Leap Year” trio was sung in 
humorous fashion by Ada Reeder, Flora 
Wagner and Miss Sanford, who were 
dressed in costumes befitting the senti- 
ment of the song. 





Mrs. Doolittle Gives Recital Series for 
Oberlin Students 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, the well- 
known pianist, who achieved much suc- 
cess on her recent New York début at 
ffolian Hall, will give a recital at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 
on Feb. 24, when she will repeat the 
Russian program which she presented 
before the Woman’s Club of Brooklyn 
earlier in the season. Mrs. Doolittle is 
a graduate of Oberlin Conservatory, 
where she taught for a number of years. 
She reserves the first Tuesday evening 
of each month for a gathering of Ober- 
lin students at her residence studios, 606 
West 115th Street, where a program of 
music is given. Mrs. Doolittle extends 
an invitation to all Oberlin students, 
artistically inclined, who may be in the 
city on these days. 





President Involved in Dispute of Brook- 
lyn Singers 


Declaring that President Wilson has 
insulted the German-Americans, the 
United Singers of Brooklyn have passed 
resolutions opposing his renomination. 
This action follows close upon a heated 
controversy in the organization in con- 
nection with two civil suits brought 
against the organization by August Tie- 
mann and the former secretary, Henry 
Schuessler. Papers were served upon 
Arno Greiner, the new president, Tie- 
mann claiming $500 for services during 
the Sangerfest of last May, alleged to 
have been unpaid, and Schuessler a bal- 
ance on salary, which he asserts to be 
overdue. In reply to Mr. Tiemann’s 
statement that the minutes of a meeting 
held two months ago were incorrect, 
whereby he failed to be re-elected as di- 
rector of the federation, David Koos, 
former president of the United Singers, 
holds that no error has been made and 
that he is justly entitled to the position 
of honorary president of the organiza- 
tion himself. Gc. G. F. 





RICHARD 


EPSTEIN 


A few opinions of his work with 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


Played as by magic in such things 
as Jensen, Strauss. 
(The New York Globe) 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


An artist in every sense of the 
word. 

(Milwaukee, Wis., Journal) 

Most delicate and varied touch, of 

fine taste. 

(The New York Sun) 

An accompanist of the very front 
rank. 

(Ernest Newman in the Post, 

Birmingham, Eng.) 

Accompanied with his usual taste. 

(The Standard, London, Eng.) 

With the finest finish and the most 


delightful musical taste. 
(The New York Times) 


Piano Instruction—Accompanying 
—Coaching Songs— 


32 East 58th St., New York 
Telephone 7760 Plaza 
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BOSTON GETS FIRST VIEW OF ‘‘THAMAR”’ 





Russian Ballet Gives Balakireff’s 
Work Its Initial American 
Performance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1916. 


HE Russian Ballet directed by Sergei 

de Diaghileff has come and gone, and 
made no little sensation in so doing. The 
effect on the local public has been, on 
the whole, highly encouraging, and cer- 
tainly educational, in a much needed 
direction. The Russians were received 
with a measure of the appreciation due 
their remarkable art. True, there was 
a minority, not inconsiderable, who by 
virtue of character and environment 
could never be expected to do otherwise 
than stare and stare and go on an indif- 


ferent or disapproving way, impervious. 
Others were moved to approve, but would 
it have been well to publicly counte- 
nance that queer scene in the Persian 
harem? Then there was “The Afternoon 
of a Faun,” vaguely associated with per- 
missible experiences in the Art Museum, 
but for some indefinable reason, scarcely 
proper. A lady of eminent respecta- 
bility solved the problem very tactfully, 
for a box party which evidently hung on 
her announcement. “Very interesting, 
indeed, but I fancy I should tire of it 
rather quickly.” Some of us are easily 
amused. 

His Honor Mayor James Curley per- 
mitted the dancers to continue their per- 
formances, after his censors had sat 
through a performance in state, on con- 
dition that they, the dancers, wore a little 
more clothing in some parts of “Scheher- 
azade.” This surprised a prominent 
member of the Russian Ballet, a French- 
man, for he, with many others, had been 
gazing interestedly at an exhibition of 
a somewhat personal character afforded 
by a prominent singer who sat in a box 
at several performances, wearing consid- 
erably less on her back than was worn 
by any dancer on the stage. But this is 
an inconsistent world. Most inconsistent 
with Boston traditions and ideals, of all 
the events of this amazing season, was 
the letter which one of its readers 
wrote the Transcript, and which the 
Transcript published. She referred to 
the behavior of the naughty Faun, who 
cut loose and ran amuck on the last 
night of the Boston season, before the 
authorities could very well be expected 
to sense his intention and stop him in 
time. “He got so _ pitifully little,” 
mourned the fair, “and he made so much 
of the little he got. . . And what a 
joke—oh, what a joke—on the mayor 
and other moral guardians, to pull that 
off on the very last day of their stay! 
And that Boston should have applauded 
where London hissed and Paris blushed! 
What a lark! What a lark! Do mail your 
article’—this refers to the review of the 
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Transcript’s critic—“‘to Vanni Marcoux! 
One can figure him chortling with joy 
in the trenches, while shrapnel falls 
around him like hail.” Here the corre- 
spondent’s courage failed her. She 
signed herself “Jane Doe.” 

The net financial result was a balance 
on the right side of the ledger, and Bos- 
ton as a whole felt constrained to admit 
that it had been entertained, even stirred 
by the superb stage spectacles, the splen- 
did choreographic interpretations, and 
much new or little known music of pro- 
nounced value. On Tuesday night, the 
8th of February, Balakireff’s ““Thamar”’ 
was mounted, and mounted gorgeously as 
a ballet, for the first time in America. 
The only regret hereabouts was that this 
production should have been delayed so 
long, for the production was an immedi- 
ate success, and many had no opportunity 
of seeing it. One reviewer remarked 
that even the settings of “Scheherazade” 
were drab in comparison. Thamar her- 
self was effectively mimed by a lady 
whose beauty is striking enough, outside 
of scenes of Russian legend—that is, 
Flora Ravalles. Mr. Bolm was the wan- 
dering prince, led into the halls of the 
princess whose castle towered up over a 
gorge in the Caucasus, above the swollen 
Terek river, and who lured the wayfarer 
to his delight and destruction. 

The music is the symphonic poem of 
Balakireff, after the poem of Lermontoff, 
whi¢h is not only an admirable score 
for a stage spectacle, but is beyond ques- 
tion the masterwork of Balakireff’s life- 
time, and one of the finest, the earliest 
and most influential compositions of the 
so-called “‘neo-Russian” school. The sym- 
phonic poem, “Thamar,” has yet to come 
into its own in this country. The only 
previous performance in Boston had been 
a rather ineffectual one given by the 
orchestra of the Boston Opera Company 
under the leadership of André Caplet 
in days when that organization flour- 
ished like the bay tree. The work is 
not only inspired in its material, the 
phrase representative of Thamar is as 
haunting as music from fairyland, but 
the workmanship, the fulfillment of the 
symphonic ideals of Liszt and his school 
offers examples of the finest mastery of 
composition. 

The rolling of the river—the dances 
that grow ever wilder—the final threat- 
ening proclamation of Thamar’s theme 
at the climax of the work, and the apo- 
theosis, the return of the river music, 
the amorous echo of Thamar’s accursed 
passion—these things are expressed in a 
manner as masterly as it is thrilling by 
the composer. On the stage Bakst has 
in some inexplicable manner succeeded 
in giving the impression of a castle on 
a great height, among rocky fastnesses. 
Thamar and her maidens are seen watch- 
ing for their prey. The stranger is 
sighted, and Thamar is garbed by her 
maidens for the revels. The stranger 
enters. The revels commence. An or- 
chestra of musicians playing on ancient 
instruments seats itself on the left of the 
stage. The dances are often exceedingly 
picturesque, as for instance the dance of 
the men who throw their knives quiver- 
ing into the floor as they rush about. 
Thamar does not dance, in the conven- 
tional sense, and there was admirably 
suggested by Mme. Ravalles something 
that was mysterious, sinister, predes- 
tined, something menacing and inexor- 
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Thamar’s theme, the prince falls in his. 


death agony, looking as dead men look 
into the eyes of the enchantress, now 
appalled by her deed. But, the body dis- 
posed of, Thamar settles herself again 
on her couch, rather petulant, rather 
weary, to enact over again the drama 
in which she, the puppet of a strange 
destiny, has so often wood the principal 
figure. Again there is heard the music 
of the river, and a tonal apotheosis which 
is one of the finest pages Russia has 
produced, and again Thamar is seen, 
waving her veil, as the curtain falls. 

Balakireff might well be amazed to see 
the evolution of the principles which he, 
as a Russian composer, laid down for 
himself and his disciples. For are not 
the “Cabinet”—Balakireff and his col- 
leagues—the direct, if involuntary spon- 
sors of the movement now directed by 
Mr. de Diaghileff? It is surely so. And 
it is very evident that the score ef 
“Thamar” proved a treasure house, not 
only for Balakireff’s colleagues but for 
his descendants. Rimsky-Korsakoff helped 
himself to its harmonic principles noe to 
principles of orchestration drastically op- 
posed to those of the German school of 
the day. The “Stenka Razine” of Gla- 
zounoff, unfortunately little known here, 
would probably never have been written, 
had it not been for “Thamar.” The 
form and workmanship of both works are 
as similar as two apples taken from the 
same tree. 





Notables as Guests at Meeting of Na- 
tional Opera Club 


The National Opera Club of America 
held its annual monthly meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
Feb. 10. The program was a brilliant 
one, being composed of numbers by 


George Harris, the tenor; Marco Peyrot 
’cellist; Neida Humphrey, soprano, wit! 
Harry O. Hirt at the piano. Havra! 
Hubbard gave his delightful opera talk 
on Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Secret of Su 
sanne,” assisted by Wells Weston at th. 
piano. Among the guests of honor wer. 
Enrique Granados and Senora Grana 
dos, Anna Fitziu, Andres de Segurola 
Pasquale Amato and Mrs. Amato, Loui 
Graveure, Francis Macmillen and Gio 
vanni Martino. 





Waterbury, Conn., Hears Betty Scott i: 
Private Recital 


Betty Scott, soprano, assisted by Ethe 
Cave Cole, pianist, was heard in a privat: 
recital at Waterbury, Conn., on Jan. 3) 
when she presented compositions by Pu; 
cell, David Rizzio, Gluck, Brahms, Loew: 
Reger, and a group of old English, ear! 
Irish, old French and German and Ru 
sian folk songs. Miss Scott was in fir 
voice and her offerings were most e: 
thusiastically received by the large a 
semblage. Mrs. Cole added to the attrac 
iveness of the recital by her usu: 
artistic accompaniments. 





Recital by Faculty of Oxford (Ohio) 
Western College for Women 


OXFORD, OHIO, Feb. 5.—Lucy B. Ken: 
contralto, and Bertha Schellschmidt, vio 
linist, of the Western College facult, 
gave an enjoyable recital on Saturday, 
evening, Jan. 28, assisted by Miss Porte 
and Miss Bowen, pianists. 

The students enjoyed a violin recita 
by Mischa Elman in the Union Lyceum 
course of Oxford on Jan. 31. On Feb. 26 
will come a recital in the Western Co! 
lege concert course by the pianist, Mm: 
Melville Liszniewska. 
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THE NOTED BARITONE 


SEAGLE 


WILL BE HEARD IN A 


SONG RECITAL 


At Carnegie Hall, New York, Monday, February 21, at 3 P. M. 


OF LAST YEAR’S RECITAL 
PROMINENT CRITICS SAID: 


“No singer before the public has a more complete command of 
tone production than Oscar Seagle, a fact so well recognized that 
Carnegie Hall was crowded yesterday afternoon to hear the 
baritone.”—Geo. Cooper in Evening Telegram. 


“His voice, which in a smaller hall gives the impression of 
not being large, penetrated to the furthest corners of the vast 
auditorium, even when used pianissimo.”’—Edw. Ziegler in 


“That big, clear voice did more things than the singer’s master, 
De Reszke, dreamed of.” —W. B. Chase in Evening Sun. 


“Such singing as Mr. Seagle’s not only gives an unusual pleas- 
ure on account of the beauty of his voice and the finish and 
mastery of vocalization displayed, but is also of notable value 
and interest as an exemplification of vocal art and its significance 
of the correct utilization of the gifts of God.”—Richard Aldrich 
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MINNESOTA THRONGS 
HEAR McCORMACK 


Tenor Draws Jammed Houses in 
Three Cities—Grainger in 
St. Paul Recital 


St. PauL, MINN., Feb. 10.— Percy 
Grainger’s recital before the Schubert 
Club was one to arouse general admira- 
tion. Many encores were added to the 
following novel and exquisitely played 
I rogram: 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
arranged for pianoforte), Bach-Busoni; ‘In 
a Valley,” Norwegian Folk Song, Op. 66, 
o. 14, Grieg; “Rothnamsknut,” Halling, Op. 
» No. 7, Grieg; “Ondine,” Ravel; “Bruy- 
eres,” Debussy; Toccata in C Sharp Minor, 
ebussy; Prelude, Aria and Finale,, Cesar 
traneck; ‘‘Mock Morris” Dance, ‘Colonial 
ng” and “Shepherd’s Hey,” Percy Grain- 


John McCormack, accompanied by his 
manager, Charles L. Wagner, mobilized 
a large following in three centers of the 
State. In Minneapolis, where he first 
ippeared, the house was sold out on the 
econd day of the sale. Hundreds of 
people were accommodated on the stage 
after the seats of the Auditorium had 
heen exhausted. In Duluth the experi- 
ence was repeated. In St. Paul, aided by 
Kdmund A. Stein, the local manager, Mr. 
McCormack was introduced to the festivi- 
ties of the “Carnival,” donning the re- 
valia of the Glacier Park Marching 
Club and becoming a familiar figure on 
the streets during the days previous to 
his concert engagement. At the concert 
the audience occupied every seat, with 
an unusual complement on the stage, all 
silent and waiting. Five hundred from 
out of town were present. Impressive 
was the reception accorded to the singer. 
One of many encores used was the song 
of a local composer, “If Once, ’ere I 
Died,” by Richard Myers. F.L.C.B. 





Concert for Roumanian Aid Society 


At the concert given for the Rou- 
manian Aid Society at the Hotel Knick- 
erbocker, New York, on Jan. 2%, Sidonie 
Spero, soprano; Max Jacobs, violinist; 
Nora Donar, reader, and Alfred Ilma, 


baritone, appeared. Mr. Jacobs made a 
favorable impression in works by Drdla, 
Sarasate, Kreisler, Ira Jacobs and 
Nachez and was received enthusiastic- 
ally. Miss Spero’s offerings included a 
“Manon” aria and songs by Jacobs and 
Moussorgsky in which she showed pro- 
nounced ability. Mr. Ilma sang a Mas- 
senet aria and songs by Jacobs and 
Huhn and was cordially applauded. Miss 
Donar gave readings from Roumanian 
folk-lore. Ira Jacobs was the accom- 
panist. 





Granados to Give Recital of His Own 
Works 


Antonia Sawyer, the New York man- 
ager, will present Enrique Granados, the 
Spanish composer, whose “Goyescas” has 
just been sung at the Metropolitan, in a 
recital of his own works at A£olian Hall 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 22. Senor 
Granados has a reputation in his own 
country as a pianist of high rank. Since 
he has been in America he has been heard 
as a pianist only once at a private per- 
formance before the Society of the 
Friends of Music. In his forthcoming 
recital he will perform a large number 
of his own compositions, assisted by Anna 
Fitziu, the young American soprano who 
created Rosario in his “Goyescas,” and 
who will sing his songs. 





Chosen for Newark 


Festival 


NEwaRK, N. J., Feb. 14.—Arthur 
Klein has been chosen by the judges of 
the contest to be the pianist at the New- 
ark May Music Festival this year. The 
decision was made by a group of ex- 
perts, chosen by the Newark Music Fes- 
tival Association, which included Frank 
W. Harling, pianist and composer; Clar- 
ence Lucas and Carrie Ysaye. Esther 
Block, Mabel Baldwin and Nelson Oertel 
were the other contestants, on whom the 
committee bestowed cordial praise. 


Piano Soloist 





Enjoys It Thoroughly 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Inclosed is my check for subscription. 
We enjoy the paper thoroughly. 
Very truly yours, 
DoucLass M. JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3, 1916. 
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OTTAWA CLUB AIDS 
BRITISH WAR FUND 


Elizabeth and William Wheeler 
Heard as Soloists with 
Orpheus Glee 











William Wheeler, Tenor, and Elizabeth 
Wheeler, Soprano, in Ottawa, Where 
They Appeared in Concert Last Week. 
In the Background Is Seen the House 
of Parliament After the Fire Which 
Demolished It 


OTTAWA, CAN., Feb. 9.—Under the 
leadership of James A. Smith, the con- 
cert given by the Orpheus Glee Club last 
evening at the Russell Theater, with 
Elizabeth Wheeler, soprano, and William 
Wheeler, tenor, as soloists, was a big 
success. 

The concert was given for the benefit 
of the patriotic work of the Magdeleine 
de Vercheres Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Empire under the patronage of 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
The choral numbers included Gounod’s 
“By Babylon’s Wave,” the Gaelic air 
“Turn Ye to Me,” and J. F. Bridge’s 
setting of Kipling’s “The Flag of Eng- 
land,” a patriotic piece which roused the 
greatest enthusiasm, the solo part sung 
inspiringly by Mrs. Wheeler. — 

Mrs. Wheeler’s solo offerings com- 
prised songs by Walthew Marzials and 
a “Madama Butterfly” aria. In them 
she was heard to great advantage. For 
Mr. Wheeler there was an opportunity 
to display his admirable voice in songs 
by Secchi, J. Bertram Fox, Rogers and 
Hammond. The Wheelers joined in duets 
by Lucantoni, Walthew and the old 
Scotch “Come Under My Plaidie.” 





Young Baltimore Musicians Win Suc- 
cess in Extension Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Feb. 10.—Mary E. 
Sharp, soprano; Maurice Eisenberg, ’cel- 
list, and Esther Cutchin, pianist, young 
Baltimore musicians who as members of 
the Concert Company of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music are giving a se- 
ries of extension recitals in near-by 
cities, have met with considerable suc- 
cess in their pioneer work. It is with 
the intention of diffusing a taste for 
better music that these concert efforts 
are being made, and, judging by the en- 
thusiasm created recently at Elkton, Md., 


and at York, Pa., the movement is not 
without significant results. The pro- 
grams are of an educational nature, and 
each member of this little company is 
making earnest efforts to present the 
work most attractively. Py. © B. 





Leon Rice Sings American Songs for 
Indiana Audiences 


NEw ALBANY, IND., Feb. 9.—At Cen- 
tral Christian Church last Thursday and 
Friday evenings, Leon Rice, tenor, gave 
two interesting recitals of American 
songs, before audiences so highly pleased 
that Mr. Rice’s return, at some future 
time, was urged. Although recovering 
from a recent attack of grippe, Mr. Rice 
was in beautiful voice. He is featuring 
the art songs of American writers, and 
in addition to a delightful group by Jean 
Paul Kursteiner, written for and dedi- 
cated to Mr. and Mrs. Rice, sang songs 
by Sidney Homer, William Hammond, H. 
Clough-Leighter, Charles W. Cadman, 
John Adams Loud, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Sigmund Lands- 
burg, Oley Speaks, Harriet Ware, 
Charles Marshall and Charles Gilbert 
Spross. Mrs. Jennie Caesar Rice, at the 
piano, put sympathy and feeling into her 
work. H. P. 





Salvatore de Stefano Painfully Hurt by 
Fall 


Ten days ago Salvatore de Stefano, the 
harpist, met with what threatened to be 
a serious accident. In leaving the home 
of Mrs. Peck in West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, where he had been rehearsing 
for a private musicale with Beatrice 
Harrison, the ’cellist, he slipped on the 
pavement and fell. He was hurried un- 
conscious to the Polyclinic Hospital, 
where six stitches had to be taken in his 
head. Mr. Stefano recovered sufficiently 
to keep his engagement with Miss Har- 
rison and also to appear in Akron and 
Canton on Feb. 15 and 16. 





Pianist and Baritone Win Favor in 
Newark Recital 


At the concert given in the Bam- 
berger Auditorium, Newark, N. J., on 
Feb. 2 Muriel Silberfeld, pianist, and 
William Simmons, baritone, were the 
soloists. Miss Silberfeld won favor in 
pieces by Sgambati, Paderewski, Scar- 
latti, Liszt, Schubert, Moszkowski and a 
Chopin group, displaying much dexterity 
and good musical feeling. There was de- 
cided approval for Mr. Simmons’s sing- 
ing of a Verdi aria and songs by Kramer, 
Gilberté, Wells, Scott, Quilter and 
La Forge. He was in excellent voice and 
gave of his best both in the aria and the 
songs. 


Rochester Orchestra in Two Concerts— 
Recital by Mme. Homer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The Roch- 
ester Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig 
Schenck, conductor, gave the same pro- 
gram for the two nights of Feb. 4 and 
5, first at Exposition Park and second 
at the Washington Junior High School. 
The program was interesting and well 
done, especially on the second night. The 
attendance was not as large as it should 
have been, owing partly to lack of suffi- 
cient publicity. 

There was a large audience at Con- 
vention Hall to hear Louise Homer on 
Thursday evening, and the contralto gave 
great delight with her singing. Mrs. 
Edwin Lapham accompanied well. 

M. E. W. 


Benefit Concert for Texas Charities 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 10.—On Jan. 28 
the Dallas Male Chorus gave a concert 
at Terrell for the United Charities. So- 
loists assisting the chorus, under the 
leadership of Mr. Ormesher, were Hazel 
Lake, Luther Jones, Earl P. McConnell 
and Jonas Wade. 




















PRESTON HALL 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION 


‘A rich and delightfully fresh soprano voice of more than ordinary 
power.”’-—Toronto Globs 


Address: Musical America, 624 Michigan Boul’d. 
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in connection with her SECOND CONCERT SEASON in America 


‘MELVILLE - LISZNIEWSKA 


will accept TEN ADVANCED PUPILS from Oct. 15, 1916, to April 15, 1917 


The Hampton, 22 East 31st Street, New York 


Tel. Madison Square 3750 


As Mme. Liszniewska sails for Europe April 11, 1916, arrangement for lessons must be made before that date. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST OPERA COMPANY 


Unsurpassable Organization Could Be Formed Exclusively of American Artists, Says Francis 
Maclennan—Mme. de Cisneros Establishes a Parallel between “Carmen” and ‘“‘Dalila’’ 
—Maguenat Studying ‘‘United States’-—Climate and Voices—A Pittsburgh Parade for 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder—Mabel Preston Hall in Canada 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 14, 1916. 


OW comes another star to advocate 

the giving of opera in English. 
Francis Maclennan, Wagnerian tenor, 
goes even farther than most English 
opera enthusiasts, for he asserts that an 
opera company could be gathered entirely 
among Americans, that would excel any 
other operatic organization anywhere in 
the world. 

Maclennan, before his return to Berlin 
after his appearance in Chicago in 
“Tannhiuser” and the “Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” named off-hand a number of 


stars, all of them Americans, and de- 
clared that no other country on the face 
of the globe could show such a galaxy 
of singers. 

Francis Maclennan sang in English 
with the Henry W. Savage Opera Com- 
pany fifteen years ago, the year after it 
was founded, and he sang Parsifal eleven 
years ago. Since then he has been sing- 
ing Wagnerian réles in Berlin and other 
places on the continent. Five years ago 
he appeared in the four “Ring” operas 
in Edinburgh, singing Siegfried in Eng- 
lish, while his wife, Florence Easton, 
sang Sieglinde. Florence Easton also 
sang Elektra in English in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Maclennan’s suggested opera com- 
pany would have such singers as Allen 
Hinckley, Clarence Whitehill, Henri 
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Scott, Herbert Witherspoon, David Bis- 
pham, Robert Parker, Riccardo Martin, 
George Hamlin. Among the women he 
would include Florence Easton, Geraldine 
Farrar, Olive Fremstad, Alma Gluck, 
Mary Garden, Felice Lyne, Marcia Van 
Dresser, Frances Rose, Myrna Sharlow, 
Alice Nielsen, Florence Macbeth, Louise 
Homer, Cyrena Van Gordon, Eleanora de 
Cisneros and others. 

“If you add to the American singers 
stars from the British Empire, such as 
John McCormack, Nellie Melba, Louise 
Edvina, a Frances Alda, the rest of 
the world could not compete at all,” Mac- 
lennan said. “And there is no reason why 
we shouldn’t have an American company, 
singing opera in English. When we gave 
‘Tannhauser,’ here in Chicago, the cast 
was almost entirely American. Marcia 
Van Dresser, Frances huse, James God- 
dard, Clarence Whitehill, Dora De 
Philippe and myself are all ‘native to the 
English language, and our audience was 
English-speaking, yet we sang for them 
in German. It is ridiculous.” 

* * * 
LEANORA DE CISNEROS, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, asserts that Dalila in “Samson et 
Dalila,” is the réle she loves best. 

“Dalila is really a classical Carmen,” 
she said. “The difference between the 
two characters is a difference merely of 
geography and time. Carmen was Span- 
ish and Dalila was of ancient times.” 

Mme. de Cisneros unequivocally in- 
dorsed opera in English. 

“Two operas at least should be given 
in English, each season,” she _ said. 
“These operas should be sung, not by 
minor stars, but by the best singers, 
with all the care that is given to opera 
sung in French or Italian or German. 

“It would have a great educative influ- 
ence, because people who now stay away 
because they don’t understand the words 
would come to hear opera sung in their 
own tongue. Thus they would develop 
a taste for it, and come to love it. Many 
of our best operas, such as ‘Louise,’ must 
really be uninteresting to those who can- 
not understand the words, for they miss 
the dialogue and therefore the plot.” 

* * * 

LFRED MAGUENAT, the Swiss 

painter who turned to singing and 
won high praise by his delineation of 
Mare Antoine in Massenet’s “Cléo- 
patre” this year (a réle which he created 
two years ago), knew no English when 
he came to Chicago. During the last 
week of opera, the baritone sat in the 
same box one night with Valeria De 
Vries, the singer whose fall from a bas- 
ket while rehearsing the part of a Rhine 
maiden in “Das Rheingold” put an end 
to her operatic career for this season. 
He told Mme. De Vries that he intended 
to study English. 

“Why don’t you study United States?” 
she asked him, with a twinkle in her eye. 
“Are they different?” he asked her. 

“Surely,” she said. “Say ‘beat it,’ 
and anybody here will understand ,you, 
but it’s not Erglish, it’s American.” 

“Beetut, beetut,” repeated Mr. Mague- 
nat under his breath. “What does it 
mean?” 

“It means ‘va,’” she told him. 
what you call ‘patois.’ ” 

Mr. Maguenat is studying English in 
earnest now, and declares he will be 
able to talk it when he comes again to 
America. 


“Tt’s 


* * * 

S climate an important factor in de- 
veloping great voices? 

This question might well be asked fol- 

lowing Mme. Bruné-Marcusson’s discov- 


eries on her two recent concert tours. 
She went to the Pacific Coast last May, 
and gave fifteen concerts in the far 
West. Last week she returned to Chi- 
cago from a concert tour through the 
Southern States. 

“On the Pacific Coast I found it re- 
markably easy to sing,” she says, dis- 
cussing her trip. “The notes came 
freely, without effort. But in my trip 
to the Southern States, from which I 
have just returned, I found it very dif- 
ficult to sing properly. The air was 
depressing, and something in the climate 
seemed to make a constant effort neces- 
sary every time I sang.” 

Mme. Bruné-Marcusson gave twenty 
concerts in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and Florida. She was 
well received, and sang to crowded 
houses. Although her voice is a lyric 
soprano, it has much dramatic power. 
Mme. Bruné-Marcusson for several years 
has been a pupil of T. N. MacBurney of 
Chicago. 

* * * 

TRAMPING of feet startled Mme. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the Chi- 
cago pianist, while she was practising in 
the Soldiers’ Memorial, Pittsburgh, re- 
cently, and in marched a company of 
firemen. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder jumped 
up, thinking a fire had broken out. 

“Oh, lady, don’t stop,” urged the cap- 
tain. So the pianist played for them. 


When she left the building the firemen 
escorted her out, and she walked up 
Fifth Avenue with the captain of the 
Duquesne fire department, while twenty, 
uniformed men fell in behind in twos. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played three con 
certs in Pittsburgh. This is the twelfth 
time she has played there since she wa: 
a resident of the “Smoky City.” 


* * *& 


ABEL PRESTON HALL, who mac; 
her operatic début with the Chicag: 
Company during the season just finished. 
has turned to the concert stage with suc 
cess. 

Miss Hall’s work in opera encourage: 
her friends to urge her to undertake the 
more difficult task of concert singing. 
After a short but successful tour to On 
tario, after the close of the Chicag, 
opera season, she decided to tour th: 
Middle West in concert. 

The Toronto papers lauded the clarit 
and freshness of voice revealed by th 
young soprano in her singing in tha 
city. In Michigan City, Ind., where she 
she sang Feb. 4, her handling of a varied 
program was warmly praised. 

Miss Hall will sing next month in La 
porte, Ind., Three Oaks, Mich., Jack 
sonville, Ill., and Toronto, Ont. In Apri 
she will give a program of Russian, Ger 
man and English songs in the Black 
stone Theater, Chicago. 

Miss Hall’s work in the “Ring” operas 
won the commendation of the Chicago 
critics during the season here. She 
sang in “Die Walkiire,” “Gétterdim. 
merung,” “Aida,” and other operas. 

Miss Hall has been fortunate in at- 
tracting the attention and gaining the 
favor of musicians in a position to do 
a great deal for her. Mme. Milka Ter- 
nina, who heard Miss Hall sing in New 
York, became so interested in the possi- 
bilities of her voice that she took her to 
Europe. For two years Miss Hal! 
studied in France and Germany. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





ROA EATON’S DEBUT IN ITALY 


American Girl Wins Success at Naples 
s “Gilda” 


Another American girl who has made 
good in opera in Italy is Roa Eaton, 
formerly of New York, who has been 
studying with Maestro Sebastiani for a 
number of years. 

Miss Eaton made her début as Gilda 
in Verdi’s “Rigoletto” at the Bellini 
Theater, Naples, on Dec. 25, and earned 
a notable success. Her singing pleased 
her audience greatly, in fact, so much 
so that she was obliged to repeat the 
“Caro Nome” aria. The press of the 
city, Jl Matino, Il Giorno, praised her 
performance in most enthusiastic terms. 
One paper, Sei e Ventidue, in a long ar- 
ticle states “that President Wilson is at 
last rehabilitated! If his notes for the 
sinking of Americans have made the 
whole world laugh, the notes of one of 
his fellow country-women, Signorina Roa 
Eaton, have, on the other hand, brought 
forth general enthusiasm, in such a way 
that the very young artist has obtained 
a really triumphant success in ‘Rigo- 
letto!’” 

From the Bellini Theater in Naples 
Miss Eaton goes to the Costanzi Theater 
in Rome, where she will make several 
appearances in her favorite parts. 


Thrills Oklahoma 
Audience 


OKLAHOMA City, Feb. 2.—A_ record 
house greeted Paderewski at his concert 
here last night in the Overholser The- 
ater. Every seat had been sold in ad- 
vance and several hundred chairs had 
been placed upon the stage. The enthu- 
siasm was the greatest the writer has 


ever witnessed in a Western audience. 
C. H. 


American Songs on Hinshaw Program 


William Wade Hinshaw, the distin- 
guished baritone, with Kurt Schindler 
at the piano, will give his New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 29. His program will in- 
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clude these American songs: “The Wan- 
dering Knight’s Song,” Horatio Parker; 
“From a City Window,” Kurt Schindler; 
“To Russia,” Sidney Homer; “The Fid- 
dler of Dooney,” Sidney Homer; “Egyp- 
tian War Song,” Henry Hadley. 


Eagerly Reads It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check for renewal of my 
subscription. Though living in the Far 
West, through your wonderful magazine 
I keep in close touch with the musical 
activities of the East, and eagerly read 
MUSICAL AMERICA every week. 

Sincerely, 

GERTRUDE Ross. 

Jan. 24, 1916. 
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THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 
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the maker 
uses the _ highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














ELEANOR 


McLELLAN 


MAKER OF SINGERS 
Resumed Teaching Sept. 29. 
33 West 67th &t. New York 


SOUSA 1? BAND 


NOW PLAYING AT 


N. Y. HIPPODROME 
OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th STREET 


Telephone 6128 Greeley 


JOSEPH E. SCHUECKER 


CONCERT HARPIST 


Instructor of Harp at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Private Master-Classes”’ 




















TILLY KOENEN 








DUTCH CONTRALTO 


= NOW IN AMERICA 


Available for Festivals, Concerts, Orchestras, Etc. 
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CARL DOERING PLANS RECITAL TOUR 


Pianist and Titled Wife May Be 
Heard in Programs for Two 
Pianos 


FTER some years of study and con- 
A cert work in Germany, Carl Doer- 
ng, American pianist, returned to this 
suntry last fall and settled in his home 
wn, Philadelphia, where he has been 
devoting his time to teaching and the giv- 
ing of several recitals in Philadelphia 
and nearby towns. He made a number 
of concert appearances in Chicago and 
the Middle West, and in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and a number of 
he Pennsylvania towns before going 
abroad. 

Mr. Doering studied under Constantin 
yon Sternberg and the late William H. 
Sherwood prior to leaving for Europe in 
1911, where he received instruction under 
Prof. Robert Teichmuller, director of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Leipsic, 
and studied composition and theory with 
Professor Krehl. His graduation recital 
at the Royal Conservatory in 1914 was 
highly praised by the German press, and 
as a result of the profound impression 
he made, he later appeared in a tour of 
the German cities with pronounced suc- 
cess. Mr. Doering has written a number 
of compositions brought out by Leipsic 
publishers, the most popular among them 
being his Theme and Variations in D 
Minor, Opus. 9, which has been per- 
formed by many prominent artists. 

While abroad he married the Baroness 
von Eggers, who for several years was the 
principal assistant to Professor Teich- 
muller, an excellent concert artist and a 
teacher of fine reputation in Europe. 

Mr. Doering will make a tour of this 
eountry during the season of 1916-17 
under the direction of Victor C. Winton, 





Carl Doering, American pianist, and Mrs. 
Doering, formerly Baroness’ von 
Eggers 


the New York manager. He will prob- 
ably be heard also with his wife in re- 
citals for two pianos. 





SEMBRICH IN FLORIDA 





Miami May Hear Prima Donna—Choir 
Singers Give “Messiah” 


MIAMI, FLA., Feb. 10.—Mme. Sem- 
brich, the distinguished prima donna, is 
at the Royal Palace Hotel recuperating 
from a severe attack of pneumonia. She 
will remain until April, and it is re- 
ported that Miami people will have an 
opportunity of hearing her during her 
visit. 

The White Temple Choir sang the 
“Messiah” on Jan. 27. The soloists were 
Ruth Bachaw, Mrs. R. J. Powers, Lucile 
Atkinson, Estelle Signer, L. D. Gates, 
Paul Pugh, Phelps Hopkins and Robert 
L. Zoll, assisted by Dr. A. J. Meyers and 
Charles Sherman in a quartet number. 
Mrs. Reeder was at the organ and Miss 
Andrews at the piano. 

The Double Quartet of the First Pres- 
byterian Church gave a Sacred Con- 
cert, Sunday, Jan. 30, the program, with 
the exception of Frederick Stevenson’s 
anthem, “I Sought the Lord,” being made 
up of Mendelssohn compositions. 





Julia Culp Wins Added Laurels in Co- 
lumbus Recital 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 11.—Julia Culp 
completely captured Columbus Tuesday 
night last in the song recital which she 
gave in Memorial Hall. The audience 
numbered more than 3500, every one re- 


maining until the final encore was sung. 
The numbers were chosen wisely, were 
sung with superb artistry and in a man- 
ner so ingratiating that the listeners 
surrendered themselves completely to the 
spell of her voice. Coenraad v. Bos was 
a tower of strength at the piano. 
E. M. S. 


MANNESES AT SYRACUSE 


First Recital Has Large Audience— 


Musical Events Numerous 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 11.—David and 
Clara Mannes, violinist and pianist, were 
heard for the first time in this city in a 
delightful program on Monday evening, 
Feb. 7, being presented under the au- 
spices of the Morning Musicale Club. It 
was a recital of unusual interest and 
the large audience gave every sign of 
keen appreciation. 

Under the local management of Tom 
Ward, who is arranging a series of five 
artists’ concerts, an enjoyable program 
was given on Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, 
at the Alhambra Theater by Grace 
Northrup, soprano; Andre Tourret, vio- 
linist, and Camille Decreus, pianist. The 
César Franck Sonata for Violin and 
Piano was beautifully played. 

A demonstration by the Edison Phono- 
graph Company, assisted by Alice Ver- 
let, soprano, and Arthur L. Walsh, violin- 
ist, took place last week, under the direc- 
tion of A. Kathleen King. Another in- 





DOSTAL 


America’s Lyric Tenor 














‘‘The rare resourcefulness of his art and the 
PHENOMENAL QUALITIES of his ultra 
lyric voice have made him the VOCAL SEN- 
SATION OF THE SEASON.”’ 

—The World, New York, Dec. 5, 1915. 


Supported by his own Concert Company 


VICTOR C. WINTON, 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








LYRIC 


DAISY ALLEN SOPRANO 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH PROGRAMMES 


“‘Une charmante interprete des chansons francaises’’—Maurice Lafarge 
(A Charming Interpreter of French Songs) 





Management : 
Mathilde McDowell, Director 


INTHRNATIONAL MUSICAL BUREAU 
Phene 3166 Columbus 


387 West S7th Street, New York. 





teresting event of the week was the 
study of the program to be given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at its 
concert on Feb. 28, by the Salon Musi- 
cale Club. The program was illustrated 
by Mrs. W. Clinton Brown, soprano, and 
Ralph Stillwell, baritone. in Vs & 





BEETHOVEN SOCIETY MUSICALE 


Junior Member of Organization Intro- 
duced as Soloist 


An appreciative audience attended the 
fourth musicale of the Beethoven So- 
ciety, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 12. An at- 
tractive program was presented, an in- 
teresting feature of which was the ap- 
pearance of Augusta Wrensch, a young 
contralto and a member of the junior 
branch of the society, introduced by Mrs. 
Simon Baruch, who presided. 

Miss Wrensch sang two groups of 
songs, in which she displayed a pleasing 
voice, and was obliged to give an en- 
core. Albin Antosch, ’cellist, gave a most 
excellent performance of two Popper se- 
lections and a Bach air, and Lillian 
Eubank, soprano, sang an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Heérodiade” and a group of Eng- 
lish songs, which were well received. 
The “Eri tu” aria from Verdi’s “Un 
Ballo in Maschera” and a group of Sla- 
vonic folk-songs were delivered by Piotr 
Wizla, baritone, whose beautiful voice, 
excellent diction and sympathetic inter- 
pretation won for him much enthusiastic 
applause. M. G. 





AMELIA GALLOWAY’S RECITALS 





Yonkers Hears Young Violinist in 


Varied Program 


Amelia Galloway, violinist, made her 
initial appearance in Yonkers, N. Y., in 
a recital at the Amackassin Club House 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 8, in a pro- 
gram that demonstrated the young art- 
ist’s excellent virtuosity and sound mu- 
sicianship. 

The novelty of the program was the 
Barcarolle composed by Margaret H. 
Bucklee and dedicated to Miss Galloway. 
Other offerings were the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor, a group of Brahms pieces 
and the Wieniawski “Polonaise Bril- 
lante.” The able assisting artist was 
Julius Schendel, pianist. 


Matzenauer Returns to Management of 
Haensel & Jones 


Margarete Matzenauer, prima donna 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
returned to the management of Haensel 
& Jones for the coming season. Mme. 
Matzenauer will divide her time equally 
between opera and concert next year. 


THIRD TWILIGHT CONCERT 
PLEASES DULUTH AUDIENCE 


Soloists Respond to Many Encores— 
Percy Grainger and John 
McCormack Recitals 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 8.—The third 
twilight concert by the recently organ- 
ized Duluth Concert Orchestra proved as 
popular as its predecessors and drew an 
audience that filled the main floor of the 
Armory. Gladys Reynolds Frey, so- 
prano, and Victor Wurms, flutist, were 
both received with enthusiasm and their 
offerings supplemented with encores. 
Most popular among the orchestra offer- 
ings were the “Polka Characteristic” of 
Drigo and the “Scenes Pittoresque” by 
Massenet. 

Percy Grainger captured Duluth on his 
first appearance here, under the auspices 
of the Matinée Musicale Club, on Friday 
evening, Feb. 4, presenting a program 
that included two Grieg pieces, the De- 
bussy “Bruyeres” and a César Franck 
Prelude. His own “Mock Morris 
Dances,” “Shepherds Hey” and “Colonial 
Song” were vital expressions of youth 
and poetic feeling. 

Another popular idol was heard the 
following evening, when John McCor- 
mack, the famous tenor, appeared before 
an audience that overflowed the Armory 
and rapturously applauded the McCor- 
mack favorites, all the way down the list 
from “Mother Machree” to “The Old Re- 
frain.”” Donald MacBeath, violinist, and 
Edwin Schnieder, accompanist, shared in 
the wholehearted welcome given the 
singer. 





Geisha Songs Unique Offering on Duluth 
Club Program 


An interesting program was arranged 
for the February meeting of the Matinee 
Musicale Club of Duluth, Minn., by Mrs. 
Mary Thorburn. Four Geisha songs by 
Dalhousie Young were given by Myrtle 
Hobbs, whose song group also included 
the “Fairy Castles” of Fay Foster and 
Neidlinger’s “Lindy.” Donna _ Riblette 
Flaaten accompanied the singer. Ber- 
nard Siegert gave the ’cello selection 
from the Schumann “Faust,” and Gustav 


Jackson, violinist, played the Gustav 
Lange “‘Rhapsody,” accompanied by Le- 
carde Eliason. 





Considers It a Necessity 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed are two dollars for subscrip- 
tion. I find MusIcAL AMERICA a splen- 
did magazine and a necessity if one 
would keep in touch with the musical 
world. 

Very sincerely, 
RAYMOND PIETMAN. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., Feb. 3, 1916. 





AGNES BERRY IN TACOMA FAREWELL 


Brilliant Gathering at Final 
Appearance—Will Tour with 
Assisting Company 


ACOMA, WASH., Feb. 4.—A brilliant 
farewell salon recital was given by 

the Tacoma opera singer, Agnes Berry, 
in the Hotel Tacoma, on Monday evening, 
Jan. 31. Miss 
continent from 


Berry, who crossed the 
New York the 
holiday season, has arranged for an ex- 
return tour of the Middle West 
Her concert company will be 
the Chicago 
will be under the management of Bern- 
Ulrich, manager of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chicago, 
which will henceforth be Miss Berry’s 
permanent home. 

Her farewell recital on Monday eve- 
ning was a memorable occasion. The ac- 
companist of the evening was Mrs. T. V. 
Tyler, who assisted at the piano in ar- 
tistic manner. Miss Berry’s achieve- 
ments were recognized by music lovers 
and critics in her first offerings, chansons 
of César Franck, “Le Marriage des 
Roses,” and “Ariette,” which were given 
with much charm of interpretation and 
beauty of voice. She gave the “Vissi 
d’Arte” with poignant feeling. 


before 


tended 
and East. 


selected from Opera, and 


hard business 





Agnes Berry, Soprano, of Tacoma 


She give evidence of still further ver- 
satility in the Rubinstein and Liszt num- 
bers of the second group, the charming 
“Es Blinkt der Tau,” and equally fine 
rendition of “Oh, quand je dors,” given 
with clear diction and command of tonal 


effect. A. W. R. 





“~~” ELLERMAN 


565 West 139th Street, New York 


MARIAN VERYL 


CONTRALTO 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Telephone, Audubon 1399 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
SEASON 1915-1916 


Exclusive management Miss Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New York 
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BARRIENTOS MAKES PHILADELPHIA DEBUT 





Metropolitan Soprano’s Fluent 
Singing Found Potently 
Appealing 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 11, 1916. 


NE of the most interesting events of 

the local opera season was the first 
appearance in this city of Maria Bar- 
rientos, who sang the title réle in “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” before an audience 
which filled the Metropolitan last Tues- 
day evening, when the company from the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
gave the ninth of its present series of 
fourteen performances. The coming of 
this new prima donna, who was to have 
been heard here with Hammerstein, had 


he continued his career as an impresario, 
attracted unlimited expectancy § and 
curiosity. 

Mme. Barrientos’s voice, light as it is, 
has its own peculiar charm and she 
sings in an individual manner. Her 
birdlike facility quite charmed her lis- 
teners, extremely beautiful being her use 
of the pianissimo tone in the upper 
flights of her delicate coloratura work. 
The two first act arias won her a rea! 
ovation, and after her fluent delivery of 
the “Mad Scene,” which she did in a 
miniature sort of way which was potently 
appealing, even though there was little 
of dramatic effect in her vocalism, there 
was much enthusiasm. 

Mr. Martinelli rivalled the prima 
donna in his success as Edgardo, notice- 
able being the fact that practically every 
person in the audience remained for the 
final scene, which he has all to himself, 
and which was well worth waiting for. 
Amato again delighted his many Phila- 
delphia admirers, looking his handsomest 


and singing his best, as Sir Henry. 
Rothier likewise made an impression as 
Raimondo. Bavagnoli was the able con- 
ductor. 


Orpheus Quartet Appears 


A concert of unusual artistic attract- 
iveness was given at the Little Theater 
on Monday evening, when the Orpheus 
Quartet produced Liza Lehmann’s “In 
a Persian Garden,” in costume and with 
stage setting. The solos, duets and quar- 
tet numbers of the beautiful Lehmann 
cycle were admirably sung by Edna Har- 
wood Baugher, soprano; Mabelle Addi- 
son, contralto; Henry Merriken, tenor, 
and Donald Redding, baritone. The stag- 
ing was done for the quartet by Beulah 
EK. Jay, whose artistic taste and prac- 
ticed hand were evidenced in the charm- 
ing effect produced. The song cycle was 
preceded by a miscellaneous program, in 
which Miss Baugher, the soprano; Alice 
M. Bailey, ’cellist; Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, harpist, and Bernice Frysinger, 
pianist, took part. 

Arkady Bourstin, Russian violinist, 
made his appearance before a Philadel- 
phia audience at a recital under the man- 
agement of the Smit Musical Bureau, at 
Witherspoon Hall, Monday evening. Mr. 
Bourstin had been heard of as a vio- 
linist of unusual ability, and he more 
than came up to expectations. His play- 
ing is marked by fine control of his in- 
strument, displayed in firm bowing and 
fluent execution, with a tone that is 
steady, pure and musical. The audience 
was of fair size and marked enthusiasm. 
Sam Chotzinoff was the accompanist and 
an excellent one. 


Joint Choral Concert 


The combined appearance of the Or- 
pheus Club of male singers and the Eury- 
dice Chorus of women’s voices furnished 
an event of unusual interest at the 
Academy of Music last evening, when 
the house was filled with an audience 
present by invitation. The program, per- 


formed under the direction of Arthur 
D. Woodruff, leader of both organiza- 
tions, included selections by the Orpheus 
and Eurydice separately and in com- 
bination, opening with an excellent inter- 
pretation of Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” ar- 
ranged for mixed chorus. The men sing- 
ers were heard to especial advantage 
in MacDowell’s “War Song,” and the 
Eurydice (which on this occasion cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary) sang 
David Stanley Smith’s “Pan” delight- 
fully, with incidental solo by Viola Brod- 
beck, a talented coloratura soprano, and 
oboe obbligato by Marcel Tabuteau of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. In “Morning,” 
by Victor Harris, which also was beau- 
tifully rendered, the rich contralto of 
Susanna E. Dercum was heard in an 
incidental solo. The special soloist of the 
concert was George Pownall, baritone, 
who sang creditably the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue, after which he so greatly pleased 
the audience with Homer’s “Banjo 
Song” that he had to repeat it. The 





accompaniments were played by Elli 
Clark Hammann, at the piano, and Cla; 
ence K. Bawden, at the organ. 

The Kneisel Quartet was heard in it 
second and final concert of the season, i 
Witherspoon Hall last evening. Th 
audience was small, but the playing o 
the famous quartet was quite up to th 
high standard set in former seasons, an 
the appreciation was marked. These r: 
citals were under the management of th 
University Extension Society. 

Olaf Jensen, pianist, and Margareth 
Roye-Jensen, contralto, met with the ey 
thusiastic appreciation of the audienc. 
present at a recital which they gave j, 
Witherspoon Hall on Tuesday evenin: 
for the benefit of the J. Lewis Croze, 
annex to the Young Women’s Christia; 
Association. The pianist gave a notab]\ 
brijliant interpretation of the Liszt Hun 
garian Rhapsody, No. 6, and Mme. Boy 
Jensen charmed effectually in her grou; 
of Schubert songs. 

ARTHUR L. Tusss. 





PIANIST FROM MONTANA 
MAKES NEW YORK DEBUT 


Louise MacPherson’s Playing Reveals 
Intelligence, Even Though Not 
Level with Exacting Standards 





Louise MacPherson, a youthful musi- 
cian, hailing, it is learned, from Mon- 
tana, increased by one the number of 
piano recitals already heard in New 
York, when she made her début on Feb. 
10 in AXolian Hall. Miss MacPherson’s 
art is not yet mature, and her nervous- 
ness contrived to mar what undoubtedly 
is a finely developed technique. There 
were musicianly feeling and _ well-bal- 
anced temperament in her playing. 

Miss MacPherson opened with the 
Gluck-Sgambati Mélodie (her choice of 
an opening number could hardly have 
been more _ infelicitous), followed by 
works of Scarlatti, Glazounoff, Graun 
and Beethoven, the latter represented by 
his empty Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129. 


After these she delivered the perenni 
ally modern B Flat Minor Sonata o: 
Chopin. There were moments in thi 
when Miss MacPherson seemed to reach 
the heights toward which her ambitio: 
strains. 

The last two groups were by Schu 
mann, Leschetizky and Liszt. It ma, 
be said in favor of Miss MacPherso), 
that she is sincere and intelligent. In 
more intimate surroundings, she would 
acquire poise and do herself truer jus 
tice. She has many steps to go, but 
few to retrace. _ 2. 





New York Symphony Soloists Chosen 
for Spring Tour 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, has en- 
gaged the following quartet for the 
spring tour of that organization: Laura 
Combs, soprano; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; John Campbell, tenor, and Rob- 
ert Maitland, baritone. Mrs. Alcock and 
Mr. Campbell were with the orchestra 
on the spring tour last year. 
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LILLIAN ABELL P!4N'ST 


Pupil of Harold Bauer 


Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York, Tel. 7553 River | 





MRS, Carl ALVES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street, New York 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 


note “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


30th season begins Sept. 29. 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Dir. Complete Prac- 
tical and Theoretical Course. Examinations; Cer- 
tificate; Scholarships. 114 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEH and Voice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 


Applications made at 4 West 91st St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 Rive 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association Teachers of Singing. 
Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd Street, New 
York City. (Tuesdays and Pridays. ) 











Teacher of Piano 








Mrs. HENRY SMOCK Miss SUSAN 8. 


» 0 | C fb TEACHERS OF THE 

ART OF SINGING 
Coaching, French, Italian, German and English diction 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
By appointment only 


JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 


FRENCH DICTION for SINGERS 
114 W. 72nd Street, New York 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 


817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. 
4 cialist in French and German diction. 


148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus. 


VERNETTA E, COLEMAN 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Studio: 31 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
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| MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 

MARY HISSEM DEMOSS soprano 
Mgt. Standard Booking Office, 4olian Hall. 
Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, 3552 River. 





MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 
Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY = ‘CELLIST 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 8970 Audubon New York 





WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


NICHOLAS GARAGUSI viotinist 


Available for Concerts. 
424 Hudson Ave., WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
Tel. 3322 Union 


HARRY GILBERT Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant Goss. 








JESSIE FENNER HILL teacher of Singing 


(JESSIE G. FENNDER) 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Telephone 9086 Bryant 


CELESTE 0, HECKSCHER, composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 1611 Pine St., Philadelphia 


H. R. HUMPHRIES (Voice Specialist) 


Teacher of VOICH PRODUCTION AND THE ART 
OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Fife Arms, 251 West 87th St., New York. 
SERGE! KLIBANSKY = sixccixg® ©” 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
‘Studios: 212 Ww. 59th St., New York. 


MISS LAMPREY, Accompanist 


The Weltinstee. 7th Ave. & 56th St. 
Tel. 1066 Circle. 
Available with violinist and singer for Clubs, Musi- 
cales, Concerts. 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 
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Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall. Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St. 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE E. H, MARVIN 


VOICE PLACING—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
PROPER MANNER OF BREATHING 
Studio: 60 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNE MCDONOUGH «oP Shticn & 


THE CHORAL UNION 
AND MAIN LINE CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Sight Singing. Teachers’ Course. 
1723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
68 West 82nd St., New York. 
Tel. 10013 Schuyler. 


GWILYM MILES 
BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway New York City 


MRS, LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINB CONTRALTO 


510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON $7icos* 


SINGING 
also THE MISSES PATTERSON HOME for 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIC and ART, 
257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.), 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESGIA 


MABSTRO OF “BEL CANTO”’ 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 


1425 Broadway, New York City _ 


ANNA WARE POOLE S™== 


**Life, Death and Pate: A a Trilogy for Tenor 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH STILL CENTER 
OF MUSICAL INTEREST IN LONDON 





Sthel Smyth’s ‘‘The Boatswain’s Mate’’ Undergoes a Brief Postpone- 
ment—More New Music by Elgar—Another American as 
‘““Carmen’’ at the Shaftesbury Theater 


London, Eng., Feb. 1, 1916. 
LTHOUGH the concert world is of- 

A fering the best of good things, it 
-annot be said to be quite in full swing 

vet, for the holiday season is only just 

+ an end, and the eyes of music-lovers 

e still intent upon opera in English. 
The immediate and marked success of 
“The Critic” has caused anticipation of 
“The Boatswain’s Mate,” by Dr. Ethel 

smyth, to be the keener. It was due 

ist night, but at the eleventh hour had 
to be postponed until next week, partly 
owing to the continued indisposition of 

Rosina Buckmann, who fs suffering from 
a severe cold. 

Miss Smyth has already achieved suc- 
cesses with her operas not only at home 
but on the Continent, and we are proud 
of possessing the only woman composer 
who has that fame. The idea of writing 
opera was suggested to her by none other 
than the famous Wagnerian conductor, 
Hermann Levi, for, though entirely Eng- 
lish, Miss Smyth received her musica] 
training and had her first hearings in 
Germany. “Fantasio,” to a libretto from 
de Musset, was given in Weimar 1898; 
“Der Wald” in Dresden in the autumn 
of 1901 and at Covent Garden the fol- 
lowing spring. “The Wreckers” was ac- 
cepted by Nikisch for production in Leip- 
sic, then was given at Prague and then 
in London by Sir Thomas Beecham in 
1909. 

About her present opera, Miss Smyth 
says that no one is more surprised than 
her friend, W. W. Jacobs, that his story 
should appeal to a composer of an opera. 
She has been careful to keep as much as 
possible to the original text, of which 
the humor is so keen, natural and en- 
tirely English. She has been able to 
introduce into the score some of her fa- 
vorite folk-songs, such as “The Keeper,” 
“Lord Rendel,” “The Cruel Mother” and 
a West of Ireland ditty called, “Hide a 
Man,” the last-named being peculiarly 
applicable to the story. An excellent 
plano arrangement has been published 
by Messrs. Forsyth, with an explanatory 
leaflet. 

Another novelty, of the week is a new 
poem, “Une Voix dans le Desert,” by 
Emil Cammaerts, set to music by Sir 
Edward Elgar. It will be given for the 
first time at the Shaftesbury Theater be- 
tween the performances of “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci.” The poem will be re- 
cited by M. Carlo Liten and the soprano 
solo, the voice from the desert of Flan- 
ders, will be sung by Olga Lynn. 

Jeanne Brola, the young American 
singer, has made a great success as Car- 
men at the Shaftesbury Theater. She is 
a singer of pronounced talent. Miss 


Brola is the second American Carmen of 
the season here, the other having been 
Marta Wittkowska. 

The new tenor at the Shaftesbury 
Theater, Frank Mullings, who has made 
so great a success, especially as Don 





Jeanne Brola, American Soprano, as 
“Butterfly.” She Has Achieved Success 
at the Shaftesbury Theater, London 


Whiskerandos, in “The Critic,” is a pu- 
pil of Mme. Emma Nevada. 

Next Saturday a young Russian violin- 
ist, Lene Kortorovitch, will make her 
début here at the symphony concert un- 
der the direction of Sir Henry Wood. 
On Thursday there will be a Russian 
concert in Atolian Hall by the Balalaika 
Orchestra, of which Prince Tschaga- 
darff is conductor, assisted by Alys Bate- 
man, Boris Bornoff and M. Parlovitz. 

A Tabloid Rhapsodie on British Songs, 
by Frank Tapp, was a bright and cheery 


number at a recent concert—a really 
musicianly work that made an imme- 
diate success. HM. T. 


Florence Macbeth in Notable Recital 


The musicale given at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith on Sun- 
day was of interest because the program 
was given entirely by Florence Macbeth, 
the young soprano, who has just re- 
turned from her successful appearances 
with the Chicago Opera Association and 
in concert in the Middle West and 
South. She has all the grace and beauty 
which go to make up a charming per- 


sonality. Added to this is a voice of 
exquisite beauty and purity and inter- 
pretative ability of a high order. 


GIVE DANCE INTERPRETATIONS 








Modern Composers’ Art Delineated by 
Helen Moller 


A most artistic and enjoyable recital 
of Greek dancing and singing was given 
at the studio of Helen Moller on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 10. The program con- 
sisted of a number of interpretative 
dances by Miss Moller and songs by 
Marcus Kellerman, baritone. 

Miss Moller appeared in “Pandora,” 
“Call to the Birds,’ “The Fountain,” 
“Pan,” in which she was assisted by 
Miss Illenworth, her pupil, and _ the 
“Prisoner,” which she danced to a Pre- 
lude of Rachmaninoff. Mr. Kellerman 
was heard in songs of Harriet Ware, A. 
Walter Kramer, Charles W. Cadman, 
“Wotan’s Abschied” from ‘“Walkiire,” 
“Zueignung” of Strauss and “Die Drei 
Wanderer” of Hans Herman. 

An unusual feature of the recital was 
the fact that the dancer interpreted sev- 
eral of the songs while Mr. Kellerman 
was singing them. In some instances 
the effect was good, especially in a dra- 
matic ballad of the type of “Die Drei 
Wanderer,” but in the Strauss song, for 
example, the co-operation seemed a trifle 
out of place. Mr. Kellerman’s fine, res- 
onant baritone voice and his excellent 
understanding of the deeper meanings 
of the songs, won him much applause and 
several encores. 


CHICAGO PIANIST’S SUCCESS 








Carolyn Willard’s Playing Feature of 
Amateur Musical Club’s Program 


CHICAGO, Feb. 12.—The feature of the 
last program given by the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club of Chicago Monday afternoon, 
in the Recital Hall of the Fine Arts 
Building, was the piano playing by Caro- 
lyn L. Willard, the gifted Chicago pian- 
ist. In the Liszt “Waldesrauschen” 
Etude, she displayed a fluent, limpid 
technique, tone shading of artistic kind 
and a talent for brilliant climax. The 
Bach-Saint-Saéns Gavotte from the Sec- 
ond Violin Sonata was given in formal 
style and with comprehensive musician- 
ship. The Sapellnikoff Polka-Caprice 
proved an effective novelty, and the Pol- 
onaise in E Minor by MacDowell showed 
that Miss Willard has power and keen 
rhythmic sense. She made a fine suc- 
cess and was recalled several times at 
the end of the concert. 

Besides Miss Willard, the concert also 
brought forth Mrs. John M. Smulski, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto, in a duet from’ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater’; Harriet Steel, in a 
group of miscellaneous songs; Wally 
Heymar, violinist, in three short num- 
bers, and Mrs. Fredericka Gerhardt 
Downing, in vocal selections. M. R. 





At Katharine Goodson’s recent recital 
at Ottawa no one applauded the artist 


more heartily than the Duke of Con- 
naught and Princess Patricia. At the 


end of the recital, their Royal Highnesses 
sent for Miss Goodson and congratulated 
her warmly on her playing. 


CLEVELAND HEARS 
CULP AND ELMAN 


Large and Brilliant Audiences for 
Both Artists— String 
Quartet Appears 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 12.—During this win- 
ter of remarkable audiences no others 
have been larger or more brilliant than 
those for the recitals of Julia Culp and 
Mischa Elman. The former appeared 
under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club at Engineers’ Hall when 
all seats were taken and the stage so 
filled with chairs that there was barely 
room for the artist and her accompanist. 
Mme. Culp presented a group of five 
Schubert songs, six Brahms songs and 
a mixed group of Dutch and English 
songs. 

Notwithstanding the fact that three 
only in the whole evening were pre- 
sented in English there was unbounded 
enthusiasm on the part of the audience, 
largely composed of musicians and stu- 
dents, for the exquisite quality of the 
singer’s art and admiration for the 
zracious charm of her personality. Coen- 
raad v. Bos, in full sympathy with the 
singer, added complete finish to each 
number. 

Mr. Elman filled Grays’ Armory with 
a cosmopolitan audience ranging from 
the highest fashion to the host of Cleve- 
land’s foreign citizens. Its ringing ap- 
plause testified to the spell cast upon it 
by the masterful playing of the young 
violinist. The year of absence from the 
concert stage has broadened and deep- 
ened the intellectual side of Mr. Elman’s 
work. A superb performance of the first 
movement of the Ernst Concerto in F 
Sharp Minor electrified his listeners. A 
“Country Dance” of his own composition 
was charming in its light fancy. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet gave 
the first of its three annual concerts 
this week under the management of Mrs. 
I’. B. Sanders, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Martha Askue in the César Franck 
Quintet. The performance was charac- 
terized throughout by scholarly and dis- 
tinguished musicianship. 

A program of unique interest was the 
recital of Yiddish songs presented by 
Constance and Henry Gideon at the Tem- 
ple at the celebration of the twenty-first 
anniversary of the presidency of Martin 
A. Marks. Folk songs and art songs 
selected by Mr. and Mrs. Gideon were of 
poignant appeal. ALICE BRADLEY. 


Nine Engagements for Leginska with 
New York Symphony 


Leginska, the English pianist, has 
been engaged by Walter Damrosch as 
soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra for this coming week at 
Schenectady and Syracuse, N. Y. These 
two concerts make nine appearances for 
Leginska with this famous orchestra. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














HE John Church Company issues two 

new short cantatas, Charles Gilbert 
Spross’s “The Flying Dutchman’s Re- 
view” and William Lester’s “The Gal- 
leons of Spain.”* Mr. Spross’s work is 
for chorus of male voices with piano ac- 
companiment. It is an attractive com- 
position along well-tried lines in its com- 
poser’s melodious style. It is inscribed 
“To the Choral Club of Hartford, Conn.” 


Mr. Lester’s cantata is a more elab- 
orate work. The gifted Chicagoan has 
given us one of the best compositions in 
this form for women’s voices that we 
have examined this season. It is set for 
four-part chorus, with contralto solo. 
The solo part consists of two sections, 
first a Moderato sostenuto, non troppo 
Allegro in G minor, % time, and later an 
Andante doloroso, F minor, 4/4 time. 
The entire work shows careful thought, 
skilled workmanship and much spontan- 
eous thematic invention. There is a fine 
healthy modern note in this music. 

The texts of both works are fine ex- 
amples of the rare talent of Frederick 
H. Martens. 


* *” * 


N the new Ditson octavo issues, Philip 

James’s setting of Charles Hanson 
Towne’s poem, “The Victors,”} for chorus 
of male voices, a cappella, stands out 
prominently. Mr. Towne has done much 
that is fine, but this poem surpasses all his 
other works that have come to our atten- 
tion. It is big, vital verse, 1916 in spirit, 
and executed in a splendid manner. 

Mr. James has risen to the occasion 
and set the poem in a way worthy of it 
from every standpoint. The whote con- 
ception is noble and there is an orig- 
inality that attracts at once. Mr. James 
has developed all his ideas with power 
and his final fugato is just the fitting 
close for the work. Mr. James has dedi- 
cated it to Louis Koemmenich and the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, an 
organization which should be able to sing 
it stirringly. 

* * * 
HE prize-winning cantata, ‘“Onowa,” 
by Franz C. Bornschein of Balti- 
more and Frederick H. Martens of Ruth- 
erford, N. J., has been issued by the 
kestival Publishing Co., apparently the 





DUTCHMAN’S REVIEW.” 
Cantata for Chorus of Male Voices with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Charles Gilbert 
Spross. Price, 20 cents. “THE GALLEONS OF 
SPAIN.” Cantata for Four-Part Chorus of 
Women’s Voices with Piano Accompaniment. 


*“THE FLYING 





By William Lester. Price, 25 cents Pub- 
lished by the John Church Company, Cin- 
cinnati, New York and London. 

+“THE Victors.” Part Song for Chorus of 
Male Voices A CAPPELLA. By Philip James. 


Ditson Company, 


GEORGE 


RASELY 


TENOR 


i ublished by the Oliver 
Boston. Price, 16 cents. 











publishing department of the New Jersey 
tri-City Music Festival.t 

Mr. Bornschein’s name has often ap- 
peared in these columns and his composi- 
tions have found words of praise trom 
the present reviewer. He is one of the 
younger men in America who have in- 
dividuality and who have often risen to 
the occasion, both in instrumental and 
choral creative work. This cantata, 
which is set for a large chorus of mixed 
voices, soprano solo and orchestra, ap- 
pears, of course, in a reduction with 
piano accompaniment. Just as it is im- 
possible adequately to judge of the merits 
of a new opera, if it be one in modern 
idiom, from a piano score, so is it almost 
hopeless to decide what rank a modern 
cantata is entitled to from an examina- 
tion of a reduction for the piano key- 
board. This is no reflection on Mr. Born- 
schein’s piano score, which is well enough 
made; one feels color in this score 
and realizes that it is purely of and for 
the orchestra. 

Melodically the score is rich and Mr. 
Bornschein’s keen harmonic sense is also 
in evidence. There are themes which 
look as though they might be Indian in 
origin; perhaps they are, perhaps not. 
In any case they are appropriate; Mr. 
Bornschein may feel proud of them if 
he has written them in the idiom of the 
Redman, and deserves thanks for his 
judgment if he has quoted them from the 
indigenous chant of the fast disappear- 
ing aborigines. 

The treatment of the chorus is free, 
and absolutely modern; at times the com- 
poser writes for it in eight parts, and 
all through he shows that he under- 
stands his medium. It is not for chora! 
societies who have no technique, for it is 
taxing and must be sung capably to make 
its effect. 

Mr. Martens has written a legend in 
verse that adds to his already admirable 
repute. The tale of Atarho and Onowa, 
her death, his making of a figure of her 
in wood to keep him company, of the 
woman bearing brush and her coming 
into the wigwam, announcing the re- 
turn of Onowa and that she must see 
one of her own tribe before Atarho em- 
braces her, of his embracing her e’er 
she had met one of her tribe, and of 
her death in his arms—all this is told 
simply, with poetic charm. Mr. Born- 
schein has had a worthy collaborator in 
Mr. Martens. They seem to have worked 
in harmony and to have produced a can- 
tata which will be accorded a place of 
distinction in American choral literature. 

The cantata will be performed in the 


three Jersey cities, Newark, Paterson 
and Jersey City, this spring. 
* * o* 
HE Boston Music Company has is- 


sued “Z’Miroth Ut’Filoth Yisroel,” 
a synagogue hymnal for Sabbath and fes- 
tivals, compiled and adapted for the uses 
of —. choir and congregation by 
Rev. Halpern, a Boston cantor.§$ 
The Soy is said to be the first complete 
hymnal of its kind and contains much 
admirable music, selected from the tra- 
ditional tunes of the Jewish church, from 
the synagogal music of such men as Sul- 
zer and Lewandowski and the Rev. Mr. 
Halpern’s own compositions and arrange- 


mantique” for the piano by Cyril Scott 
in this unique Knglish composer’s hap- 
piest style. Its rhythmic character and 
melodic feeling suggest at once the A 
Flat Major portion of the Flower Maid- 
en’s music in “Parsifal,” a resemblance 
which Mr. Scott would doubtless recog- 
nize quickly enough were it pointed out 
to him, though likely enough he never 
thought of it when he wrote. Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, who a year and a half ago 
put forward a short piece “Carissima” 
for the piano (subsequently arranged for 
everything from mandolin duet to tym- 
pani solo), has descended again to what 
he doubtless considers popular taste, in 
writing his “Rosemary” for the piano. 
It is a most unattractive composition, un- 
spontaneous and insincere. Particularly 
regrettable is it that this distinguished 
master should waste his time on such 
innocuous, worthless essays as this “pot- 
bouer.” One is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that he is trying with might and 
main to write another “Salut d’Amour.” 
lf that be the case his friends should dis- 
courage him; composers do not write such 
successes more than once in a lifetime. 
The song issues include a duet arrange- 
ment, made by the composer himself, of 
Landon Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” 
Cyril Scott’s setting of Ernest Dowson’s 
“Meditation,” Alma Goetz’s “The Rose 
and the Star” and Landon Ronald’s 
charming “Sylvan,” from a set of “Five 
Canzonets.” There is also an arrange- 
ment by Richard Lange for violin with 
piano accompaniment of Cyril Scott’s 
fascinating Intermezzo, one of his earlier 
piano compositions. 
* * * 
WO new songs by Edward Horsman, 
whose setting of Tagore’s “Bird of 
the Wilderness” has had such an extraor- 
dinary success, appear from the Schir- 
mer press.{ They are settings of Chi- 
nese poems rendered into English and are 
called “The Yellow Dusk” and “Thus 
Wisdom Sings.” They are artificial in 
character and lack totally any spontan- 
eous feeling. Mr. Horsman writes poorly 
as a modernist; he seems to be more suc- 
cessful when he does things that are in 
his o!lder diatonic style, the style which 
made his little organ piece, “The Cur- 


few,’ ” so popular. 

“IN THE YELLOW Dusk,” “THUS WISDOM 
Gahan” Two Songs for a High Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. Ey Edward Hors- 
man. Published by G. Schirmer, New York 


and London. Price, 60 cents each. 





W. THOMPSON & CO., Boston, is 

e sue four piano compositions }: 
Henry Charles Gerwig, which are we! 
written for the instrument.** 

They are a First Humoreske “Huy; 
garian,” Second Humoreske, “Spanish, 
a Serenade and “Cachucha.” Mr. Ge) 
wig has doubtless had the best inte, 
tions in his first Humoreske to produc 
something that is Hungarian. He ha 
even written the tempo indication, Tem), 
di Czardas. It would be interesting fo 
the composer to supply us with hij 
authority for writing a czardas in 
time! We have never heard of it an 
would enjoy being enlightened. We fe. 
that it is akin to a waltz in 2/4 time or 
polonaise in 4/4 time. The second Hu 
moreske is better and there are agre 
able melodic ideas in the other two piece 

ss 
ALEXANDER MATTHEWS, ¢! 
e Philadelphia composer and orga: 
ist, whose compositions seem to gro. 
more and more interesting from year + 
year, has written a splendid cantat: 
“The Triumph of the Cross,” a Lent 
cantata for soprano, tenor and barito: 
solo, with chorus of mixed voices a: 
organ accompaniment.}} 

The average composer who sets out tv 
day to write a work of this kind do 
so in a very unsatisfactory manner; mu 
sical platitudes of all kinds are usua!!| 
assembled, some of them put down fo 
chorus, others for the solo voices. Th 
narrative of the most poignant sufferin; 
that the world has ever seen is nin 
times out of ten expressed in music tha’ 
is of no potency. Mr. Matthews is an e) 
ception, however. He has conceived hi 
music on a lofty plane; the choruses ar 
expressive and are written with mastery. 

“Go to Dark Gethsemane” is a Mod 
erato serioso in C minor, a piece of writ 
ing of rare power, such as contemporar) 
composers do not often achieve. Ther 
is a distinct post-Wagnerian feeling i: 
much of this music, a feeling that is a! 
ways admirably controlled, however. Mr. 
Matthews may feel proud of this work, 
one of the best Lenten cantatas of mod 
ern times. He has had something to 
say and he has expressed himself in 
sincere manner, with dignity. 

Pas A. W. K. 


**°Hirnst HUMORESQUE—HUNGARIAN,” “Sr 
OND HU MORESQUE — SP /ANISH,” SERENAD! 
“CACHUCHA.” Four Compositions for tl 
Piano. By Henry Charles Gerwig. Pul 
lished by C. W. Thomvson & Cro., Bosto 
Price, 50 cents each, the first, second 
fourth; 60 cents, the third. 


+7 THE 





TRIUMPH OF THE CROSS.” 
Lenten Cantata for Chorus of Mixed Voice 
Soprano, Tenor and Baritone Solos and ()) 
gan Accompaniment. By H. Alexan 
Matthews. Published by G. Schirmer, Ne 
York and London. Price, 75 cents net. 
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WHEN RICHARD STRAUSS PLAYED 
TILLY KOENEN’S ACCOMPANIMENTS 





Composer Found Difficulty in 
Mastering His Own Music— 
The Distinguished Dutch Con- 
tralto Returns to Chicago after 
Successful Tour to the Coast 


Chicago, Feb. 12, 1916. 
\7OT that Tilly Koenen is more diffi- 
A dent than most concert singers, but 
t still requires persuasion to get her to 
-alk about herself and her work, and it 
vas not until after her recent song 
recital at the Fine Arts Theater that 
she was found in a communicative mood. 
Even then she spoke more about her ac- 
quaintances than about Tilly Koenen, and 
about California and the Far West in 


general, whence she had just returned 
from a most successful tour. 

The genial Dutch contralto was the 
guest of honor at the home of Daniel De 
Lange of Point Loma, after her San 
Diego concert, and during her stay there 
gave a lieder recital for Catherine Fing- 
ley, the teachers and pupils of the Raja 
Yoga College. After the concert, Miss 
Tingley addressed the assemblage and 
thanked Miss Koenen for the artistic 
treat she had given them, and Mr. De 
Lange, formerly the director of the Am- 
sterdam Conservatory, where Miss 
Koenen received her early musical edu- 
cation, said to her, “No one will ever 
forget this evening; it will always live 
in the hearts of Point Loma people.” 

Miss Koenen has many reminiscences 
of Richard Strauss, of whose songs she 
makes a feature in most of her programs. 
Some time ago Miss Koenen was engaged 
for the big “Strauss Festival” in Munich, 
and Strauss himself elected to be her 
accompanist. His most natural inquiry 
as to which of his songs she would sing 
elicited from Miss Koenen the mention 
among others of “Mohnblumen,” “Hoch- 
zeitliches Lied” and “Friihlingsfeier.” 
“But, my dear Miss Koenen,” said the 
composer of “Salomé” protestingly, 
“those are the most difficult and compli- 
cated songs I have ever written. I shall 
have to study every morning.” 

It happened that Miss Koenen was 
staying at the same hotel as the com- 
poser. “I was thus able to note how 
feverishly and eagerly he studied these 
accompaniments,” she said. 

When the concert was over, Strauss 
wore a happy smile. “I think that was 
a lot of work,” he said, “and I feel much 
better now that it’s over.” 

Miss Koenen has just the temperament 
and intellectual nature, in addition to her 
vocal attainments, for the adequate in- 
terpretation of the Strauss songs, and 
those that she offered at her recent re- 
cital made a most profound impression. 

A unique division of this recital was 











Tilly Koenen, the Contralto, and Daniel 
De Lange, Photographed at the Lat- 
ter’s Home at Point Loma, Cal. 


the section devoted to children’s songs 
by Catharina Van Rennes, known as the 
foremost Dutch composer of children’s 
songs. Miss Koenen presented some of 
these in most naive and charming man- 
ner. She is a great friend of the com- 
poser and knows her style intimately. 
An artist most unaffected and even 
tempered, Miss Koenen fits well into the 
musical life of America. She is very 
fond of outdoor life and takes delight in 
traveling along our boulevards and get- 
ting acquainted with the city’s natural 





beauties. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 

Loudon Charlton Offices Announce 
Coming Recitals 

Announcements from the Loudon 


Charlton offices of recitals for February 
and March include the following: John 
Powell, who has changed the date of his 
next New York recital to Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 21, when he will be heard in 
a Schumann and Chopin program; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, who appears at Avolian 
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Hall on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 24, in 
his fifth New York recital; Tom Dobson, 
in song recital at the Punch and Judy 
Theater on Monday afternoon, Feb. 28; 
Eddy Brown, whose fifth New York ap- 
pearance is scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon, March 1; the concluding con- 
cert of the Flonzaley Quartet subscrip- 
tion series, AZolian Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 14, and a joint recital, by 
Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
in AZolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
March 18. 





BUFFALO FESTIVAL PLANS 


Tentative Program Arranged and Solo- 
ists Announced 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The Board 
of Directors of the May Music Festival 
has announced the artists who are to ap- 
pear and some of the works that are to 
be given. The Philharmonic Chorus, 250 
voices; children’s chorus from the pub- 
lic schools of the city, 250 voices; male 
chorus made up of members of the Phil- 
harmonic, Orpheus and Guido choruses, 
150 voices; the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock, director, will 
be heard and the soloists will be: So- 
pranos, Meta Reddisch, Florence Hinkle 
and Anita Rio; contraltos, Margarete 
Matzenauer and Merle Alcock; tenors, 
Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana and Morgan 
Kingston; baritone, Reinald Werrenrath. 
Andrew J. Webster is director for the 
Philharmonic Chorus and Arthur J. Ab- 
bott for the children’s chorus. John 
Lund will direct his own chorus com- 
position, “Spring Greeting.” 

The tentative program submitted by 
Robert H. Heussler, who is chairman of 
the music committee, is as follows: “The 
Swan and the Skylark,” Goring-Thomas; 
“The Children’s Crusade,” Pierné; a 
oe concerto to be played by Ethel 

eginska; solos by Mme. Matzenauer, 
Ferrari-Fontana and Meta Reddisch. 
The other singers will be soloists in the 
large choral numbers. F. H. H. 








SEEKS VOLUNTEER PLAYERS 





Music Settlement Opens Its Orchestra 
to Any Who Wish to Enter 


_All persons, men or women, boys or 
girls, anywhere, who play any orchestral 
instrument, are invited to join the new 
Community Orchestra of the Music 
School Settlement, New York. The or- 
chestra meets for rehearsals at the Music 
School, 55 East Third Street, every Tues- 
day evening at 8:15. This orchestra 
supplants the earlier Symphony Orches- 
tra of the school, and will be broader 
in scope and membership. It is conduct- 
ed by Arthur Farwell, director of the 
school. 

The aim is to open the school to all 
who feel that they would like to meet 
together for the enjoyment of regular 
orchestral playing, however slight their 
present proficiency may be. There will 
be no tests or examinations. The people 
will be taken just as they are found 
and development be begun from that 
point. Players of wood winds and brass 
instruments are particularly needed to 
make the orchestra complete as to in- 
strumentation, but players of the orches- 
tral stringed instruments will be equally 
welcome. To join the orchestra it is only 
necessary for the player to present him- 
self at the school before the rehearsal 
on a Tuesday evening, though the send- 
ing of word in advance will facilitate 
arrangements. 


Dr. Muck’s Players Heard at Troy in 
First Concert of Week’s Tour 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 25.—In a program of 
cosmopolitan character, Dr. Karl Muck 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ap- 
pearing in Music Hall last night, under 
the management of Ben Franklin, 
achieved a notable triumph. It was the 
first concert of a week’s Western tour. 
In the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven 
the orchestra did its most significant 
work. It was followed by Wagner’s 
Overture to the “Flying Dutchman.” 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff “Caprice on 
Spanish Themes” won the _ greatest 
evidence of popular approval. The final 
offerings were the Bizet Suite No. 1, 
from “L’Arlésienne,” and the Liszt sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Préludes.” 

W. A. H. 


Too Valuable to Be Without It 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find $2 for which please enter 
my name for one year for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. I find it too valuable to be 
without it in my home. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES ROSSBACH. 
Perrysburg, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1916. 








OHIO OPERA CLUB 
GIVES ‘‘ROBIN HOOD’’ 


Youngstown Singers in Notable 
Production of De Koven 
Light Opera 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 5.—The 
Opera Club’s sixth offering was presented 
at the Grand Opera House last evening, 
when a large audience greeted the local 
singers in De Koven’s delightful “Robin 
Hood.” The opera will be repeated this 
afternoon and evening. 

“Robin Hood” represents the pinnacle 
of work by the Opera Club, which was 
organized in 1911, and has to its credit 
such productions as “Dorothy,” “The 
Highwayman,” “The Mocking Bird” and 
“Chimes of Normandy.” The goal of the 
society is to create such an interest in 
opera that, later, grand opera can be 
staged with only the comparatively 
minor expense of professionals for lead- 
ing roles. More than 300 young people 
have sung in the choruses and more than 
sixty have sung principal parts and it 
is this group that will form the nucleus 
for the proposed production of grand 
opera. 

In discussing the work of the club, 
Ralph M. Brown, director, said recently: 
“We would be glad to present an en- 
tirely new operetta or opera by an Amer- 
ican composer. We have already seen 
a delightful operetta, but it was not suit- 
able to our needs.” 

Last evening’s production was dis- 
tinctly the best work which the Opera 
Club has done, both from the view- 
point of singing and dramatic action. 
The characters of the De Koven pres- 
entation were as follows: 


Robin Hood, I.. J. Burt; Sheriff of Not- 





tingham, C. Raymond Brenner; Sir Guy of 
Gisborne, Clarene Phillips; Little John, 
Howard Creed; Will Scarlet, Glen Drury; 
Friar Tuck, Allan Pritchard; Alan a Dale, 
Novello Jones; Maid Marian, Alice Snod- 
grass; Dame Durden, Mrs. E. M. Pritchard; 


Annabel, Gladys Brockway. 





WANTS MUSICAL “BOOK SHELF”’ 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Critic Asks What 
Works Musicians Should Know 


CEDAR RApPips, Iowa, Feb. 5.—Writing 
in the Cedar Rapids Republican Earls 
G. Killeen, musical critic of that news- 
paper, inquires which songs the musi- 
cians should know. Says Mr. Killeen: 

“Which songs, which piano composi- 
tions, which violin works, which sym- 
phonies, which operas should every musi- 
cian know? We have had the book shelf 
discussed, and have arrived at a yard of 
books, can we not also arrive at a yard 
of music, or a few feet that every musi- 
cian should know? 

“There are songs every singer should 
know whether the voice is low or high. 
What are they? Then if the singer is 
also to be classed as a musician, he should 
know a few of the masterpieces for the 











piano, violin and orchestra. What are 
they?” 
Clarence Eddy in Organ Recital at 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 7.—Clarence 


Eddy, dean of American organists, was 
presented in recital by City Organist 
Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., at the regular 
free Sunday concert on the great organ 
of the Auditorium-Armory. A capacity 
audience heard Mr. Eddy in a program 
that gave expression to his wonderful 
technique and musicianly taste. His pro- 
gram included the “Astarte” intermezzo 
of Albert Mildenberg, dedicated to Mr. 
Eddy, a new piece by Gordon Balch 
Nevin, “The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier” 
and compositions by Frysinger, Guil- 
mant, Scarlatti-Best, Schubert, Porpora- 
Bassi and Carrie Jacobs-Bond. 


Benefit and Opera Recital in Calendar of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 27.—At a bril- 
liant concert given at the Temple of Mu- 
sic, Tuesday evening, Jan. 25th, for the 
benefit of the White Shield Home, Mil- 
dred Wallace, a child violinist, created a 
sensation. She was ably accompanied 
at the piano by her teacher, Mrs. C. E. 
Dunkleberger. The concert was given 
under the direction of Miss L. D. Smith. 

A remarkably clear presentation of 
the opera, “Pelléas and Mélisande,” was 
given by Mrs. L. Louise Van Ogle, of 
Seattle, in her lecture-recital for the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, Thursday after- 
noon, Jan. 26, at the Tacoma Commercial 
Club rooms. A. W. R. 
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SAN CARLO SINGERS 
APPEAR IN OMAHA 


Opera Season May Be Made 
Annual Event in Ne- 
braska City 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 31.—Jan. 27, 28 
and 29 saw the second annual season of 
grand opera under the auspices of Tan- 
gier Temple of this city. Both the loca! 
“Shriners” and the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company are entitled to the great- 
est measure of praise for their honest 
endeavor to give Omaha grand opera at 
reasonable prices. That their effort was 
appreciated was demonstrated by the huge 
attendance and hearty enthusiasm with 
which the four performances were re- 
ceived. 

“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia” and the 
double bill, “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
were the chosen operas. “Aida” was 


given impressively, with Mary Kaestner 
in the title réle; Carolina Zawner as 
Amneris; Rhadames, impersonated by 
Manuel Salazar, and with Alessandro 
Modesti, Pietro De Biasi, Natale Cervi 
and Luciano Rossini in the minor rédles. 
“Rigoletto,” it was generally conceded, 
surpased the opera of the previous eve- 
ning. Edvige Vaccari, as Gilda, Angelo 
Antola as Rigoletto, Giuseppe Agostini as 
the Duke, Pietro De Biasi as Sparafusele, 
and Stella Demette, as Maddelena, 
proved a brilliant cast. A very lovely 
performance of “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
was that of Saturday afternoon. 
Throughout the performances Gius- 
eppe Angelini kept his forces firmly in 
hand, maintaining a musicianly balance 
of parts and working up the climaxes tell- 
ingly. Through its chairman, Dr. F. F. 
Whitcomb, Tangier Temple has an- 
nounced the probability of making this 
annual opera season a permanent insti- 
tution. Financially the present season 
has proven a success, there being a sur- 
plus over and above the expenses. This 
success has been in no small measure 
due to the energy of the local business 
manager, Lucius Pryor, collaborating 
with Fortune Gallo, managing director 
of ‘the San Carlo Grand 7 at 





pany. 





Girls’ Club of Troy Presents Fornari 
Concert Company 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 2.—The Fornari 
Concert Company gave an _ enjoyable 
entertainment Friday evening, Jan. 28, 
in Lucey Hall, under the auspices of the 
Troy Girls’ Club. Chevalier Rodolfo For- 
nari, baritone, sang “Largo al Facto- 
tum,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
with excellent expression and appeared 
in “Don Giovanni” by Mozart, with Car- 
melita Wilkes, soprano. Miss Wilkes also 
sang a group of Bohemian folk-songs 
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and gave “Annie Laurie” as an encore. 
Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, gave Chopin 
and Liszt compositions with intelligent 
interpretation. Karel Havlicek, violin- 
ist, played the Kreisler “Viennese Popu- 
lar Song” and the “Wiegenlied” by Schu- 
bert. W. a &. 





COMMUNITY CHORUS CONCERT 


First Appearance of Lyons (N. Y.) 
Singers in Choral Program 


Lyons, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The Lyons 
Community Chorus, which has been in 
existence about four months, gave its 
first concert on Friday evening, Jan. 28, 
to about 800 persons at the New Oh- 
mann Theater. 

The director of the chorus, Harry H. 
Barnhart, is also the director of the 
Rochester Community Chorus and of 
the newly organized Peoples’ Chorus in 
New York City, and the affair was char- 
acterized by a true community spirit and 
an enthusiasm that made the concert one 
long to be remembered. 

The soloists were Mrs. S. C. Heming- 
way, soprano; Judge Robert F. Thomp- 
son of Canandaigua, basso; Arthur Wal- 
lerstein, violinist; Harry H. Barnhart, 
baritone, and Mrs. Mary Ertz Will and 
Mrs. Edith Wells, accompanists. The 
chorus numbered about 150, and sang 
with much spirit. The compositions 
on the program sung by the chorus 
and audience together were entered 
into most heartily by the audience, which 
was much impressed by the work done by 
the chorus in so shortatime. M. E. W. 


UTICA HEARS ARTIST TRIO 


Lucy Marsh, Elsie Baker and Cecile 
Ayres Share Recital Honors 


UTica, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1916.—A trio 
of artists performed an exceptionally fine 
program of vocal and piano music at the 
Armory last evening, in the third concert 
of the Semple Artists’ series. Lucy Isa- 
belle Marsh, soprano; Elsie Baker, con- 
tralto, and Cecile Ayres, pianist, shared 
equal honors in presenting a brilliant 
and pleasing program to a large and 
representative audience. Miss Ayres 
pleased everyone present with her won- 
derful skill and absolute musical under- 
standing, and her charming and gra- 
cious manner delighted all. Miss Marsh 
was heard to excellent advantage in the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” and in 
“Le Printemps,” by Stern. Her encore, 
“The Swallows,” was sung in perfect 
style and pleased the audience immense- 
ly. Miss Baker also delighted with the 
excellence of her work, and her person- 
ality added much charm to the rendition 
of her numbers. These two singers were 
heard to fine advantage in the several 
duet numbers. Helen Ryan was the able 
accompanist for the singers. 

W. A. S. 














Nicola Thomas, Violinist, Wins Favor 
in Club and School Programs 


Nicola Thomas, the gifted violinist, 
appeared before the Thursday Musical 
Club, New York, on the evening of Feb. 
3, playing Sjégren’s G Minor Sonata, 
with Mrs. James Goldmark, pianist. On 
Feb. 5 she gave a recital at Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Conn., where she also 
won much favor for her artistic per- 
formances. 





Opera Stars to Sing for War Charity 


Otto Goritz, Arthur Bodanzky, Johan- 
na Gadski, Frieda Hempel, Melanie 
Kurt, Hermann Weil, Jacques Urlus, 
Mme. Rappold, Margaret Ober, Marie 
Mattfeld and many other operatic stars 
will be heard at the “Artists’ Carnival” 
to be given by the German Press Club 
for the benefit of the war sufferers in the 
central monarchies, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Feb. 19. 





A number of advanced pupils of Ed- 
ward E. Treumann, the New York 
teacher of piano, will be heard in recital 
. nee Hall, on Sunday afternoon, 

eb. 20. 
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MAUD POWELL WITH 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic Presents Admirable 
Program—Free Rehearsal 
for School-Children 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, John Spargur, con- 
ductor, in its concert at the Metropol- 
itan Theater last Friday, had Maud 
Powell, violinist, as soloist. A sold-out 
house, with many turned away, indicated 
that Seattle is really alive to the value 
of the orchestra, and the free rehearsal 
given to 2000 seventh and eighth grade 


school children Thursday afternoon 
brought the organization to the personal 
attention of everyone. 

Maud Powell has appeared here many 
times and with each reappearance ex- 
hibits increased power and artistry. In 
the Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, Op. 22, 
by Wieniawski, she was superb. Her 
solo group, with Arthur Loesser at the 
piano, consisted of Valse, Herbert; *Twi- 
light,” Massenet-Powell, and “Molly on 
the Shore,” Grainger, and brought forth 
such a demonstration that Mme. Powell 
responded with two encores. 

The Tschaikowsky “Pathétique” was 
played with fine understanding by the 
orchestra and fully appreciated by the 
audience. “The Swan of Tuonela,” Si- 
belius, was heard for the first time in 
Seattle. The ‘“Capriccio-Espagnole,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, closing the program, 
sent the audience home in a happy mood. 

The recital given Jan. 26 by Francis 
J. Armstrong, violinist, was attended by 
an audience which filled Fischer Recital 
Hall. Mr. Armstrong was assisted by 
Mrs. Romayne Hunkins, pianist, and 
Ethel Murray, ’cellist, in the first num- 
ber, Trio, Op. 15, Smetana, which was 
admirably presented. This was followed 
with a group by Cyril Scott, D’Ambrosio 
and Schumann-Auer. Then came the 
Concerto, Op. 26, by Max Bruch, in 
which Mr. Armstrong exhibited warmth 
of tone, technical dexterity and finished 
phrasing. Three compositions by Kreis- 
ler were fascinatingly played. Mrs. 
Hunkins accompanied Mr. Armstrong 
and also played two piano solos by Mosz- 
kowski and MacDowell charmingly. She 
leaves this week for San José, Cal., 
where she will reside. A. M. G. 








Trio of Artists Heard in New Assembly 
Program 


Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano; Mary 
Wildermann, pianist, and Mrs. Lucia 
Forest Eastman, harpist, were the art- 
ists who appeared on the program of the 
New Assembly, given at the Plaza on 


Thursday afternoon, Feb. 3. Three 0! 
English songs, with harp accompanime; 
by Mrs. Eastman, were Miss Polk’s firs 
offering, who also appeared in songs } 
Sinding, Sigurd Lie and Rafero. Mis 
Wildermann’s offerings included a grou, 
of Schumann pieces, a Grieg Noctur 
and Chaminade Etude. Mrs. Eastma 
was heard in compositions by Hasse 
mans and Eastman, and the “Colonis 
Ballade” of Zabel. 


SPOKANE CHORUS HEARD 








New Conductor, Mr. Sherwood, Provide 
Attractive Program 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—In spite « 
the zero weather, a good audience a 
sembled on Feb. 2 at the Central Chri 
tian Church to hear the first conce, 
this season of the Lorelei Club, the e: 
cellent women’s. chorus of Spokane. T} 
new director, Edgar C. Sherwood, ha 
prepared a program full of interest a; 
of high musical quality. The assistin 
artists were George Seymour Beechwoo 
organist, and Fritz Kloepper, bariton: 
Mrs. Robert Glen was the accompanis 

Mrs. John A. Henry, a young sopra: 
of considerable gifts and talents, gave » 
recital, Jan. 24, in aid of the Y.W.C.A. 
assisted by Miss Nellie Odegarde, pia: 
ist; Edward Brueck, ’cellist, and Harold 
Strong, accompanist. M. S. 


GIVES AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Work of U. S. Composers Heard by 
Detroit Music Club 


DETROIT, MIcH., Feb. 5.—An interest 
ing morning with American composers 
was presented by the Tuesday Musical 
on February 1 at the Hotel Statler. 

Clara George, contralto, opened th 
program with a delightful group of 
songs, each interpreted with fine musi 
cianship. Phyllis Gabell played three 
MacDowell compositions. Phe four so- 
prano songs offered by Mrs. Theodore 0 
Leonard were very attractive, especially 
“The Fairy Lullaby,” by Mrs. Beach 

The program closed with a Sonata by 
John Alden Carpenter, played by Mr. 
William Grafing King and Mrs. Martha 
Hobly Wiest. Mrs. Mark B. Stevens 
and Mrs. Leland B. Case were the ac 
companists. E. C. B. 











Mme. Barrientos in Private Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. Orme Wilson gave a 
dinner on Feb. 10 at their home, 3 East 
Sixty-fourth Street, New York, followed 
by a musicale at which Mme. Maria 
Barrientos of the Metropolitan Opera 
House sang an aria from Handel’s set 
ting for the “Ode to Saint Cecelia,” “Si 
tu m’aime,” by Pergolese, a popular 
Spanish song entitled “Plany,” ‘“Pour- 
quoi rester seulette,” by Saint-Saéns, and 
the “Grande Valse” from Gounod’s 
“Mireille.” 
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NO DEARTH OF OPERA IN MUNICH 


Performances Given in First Year of the War Numbered 195—Lawyers as Music Critics—Wein- 
gartner as a Literary Man—Brothers Cassadenus of the Famous Capet Quartet Die on 
the Field of Honor—Musical Services in the American Church of Munich 

















Munich, Dec. 12, 1915. 


HE editor-in-chief of this journal 
will, I am sure, pardon me if I 
endeavor to correct an erroneous im- 
pression concerning the activities of 
German opera houses conveyed in the 
very sympathetic and kindly-toned edi- 
torial printed in the issue of Nov. 20. 
As a modest Miinchner, I should not 
perhaps include ours as among the great 
European opera houses, but its work dur- 
ing the last year may be regarded as 
typical of what has been accomplished 
by the lyric theaters of Berlin, Dresden 
and Vienna. 
That is is “running full blast’ some 


figures derived from the Hoftheater Al- 
manac, issued a fortnight ago, will prove 
beyond a doubt. 

The season began on Sept. 19, 1914, 
and ended on Sept. 18, 1915. During 
that time 195 operatic representations 
took place, Wagner, as usual, heading 
the list with sixty-one performances, Mo- 
zart following with twenty-nine. Of 
other composers, fourteen nights were 
devoted to Verdi, ten to Offenbach, eight 
each to Bizet and Cornelius, seven each 
to Richard Strauss and Weber, five each 
to Gluck, Beethoven and Humperdinck, 
four each to d’Albert, Donizetti, Kienzl, 
Nicolai and Rossini, three to Lortzing, 
two each to Meyerbeer, Pfitzner, Flotow, 
Goetz and Puccini, one each to Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni and Bittner. 

From an artistic as well as a box 
office point of view, the best results 
were obtained by “Parsifal,” the audi- 
ences taxing the capacity of the Prinz 
Regententheater at every one of the ten 
performances given within nine weeks. 


In the matter of music critics, they 
still order some things well in “Bar- 
baria.” In ordinary times the Munich 
Neueste employs two opera and three con- 
cert critics, and even now its rival, the 
Zeitung, engages the services of three 
competent reviewers. Most of these 
writers are doctors of law, practising 
their profession. There must exist some 
subtle affinity between jurisprudence and 
music in Germany, for no other theory 
will account for the fact that so many 
gentlemen not only turn from their dry 
pandects to seek solace in the works of 
the masters, but are able to write of 
them with knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

I hardly think that American lawyers 
are thus inclined, nor can I remember 
ever having seen Mr. Choate, Mr. Unter- 
myer, Mr. Beaman or Mr. Marshall at a 
concert. To be sure, down in William 
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Street there is a law firm, one of whose 
members, Mr. Isaacs, not only writes of, 
but also composes music, while his part- 
ner, Mr. Mack, confessed to me three 
years ago that he had heard “Tristan” 
sixty-three times! And there is Coun- 
sellor Julius Lyons, who wrote the mu- 
sic to Sidney Rosenfeld’s “Lady or the 
Tiger,” and was for a time one of the 
Herald’s music reporters. But these are 
exceptions. And when M. Daudet, in 
his last novel, satirizing the enthusiasm 
for Wagner prevailing at one time in 
France, introduced an episode wherein 
a lawyer, while asked for advice by a 
client, frequently interrupts the consul- 
tation by going to the piano and hum- 
ming “Ach, Isolde, siisse holde,” I am 
sure that he looked upon his “Tristan”’- 
mad advocate as quite an abnormal type. 

That a knowledge of law may properly 
be taken advantage of by a music critic 
is proved by an occurrence which took 
place here four years ago. One day Dr. 
Dillman of the Neueste Nachrichten ac- 
cused Herr Gillman, a basso of the 
Opera, of singing off the key. When the 
irate singer read the criticism, he ex- 
pressed his intention of bestowing upon 
the critic an ohrfeige, which is, in the 
vernacular, a slap in the face. The 
critic immediately sued the artist for 
beleidigung, which word is best trans- 
lated by our phrase—defamation of 
character. He won out, for the singer was 
condemned to pay a fine of one hundred 
marks. One of the witnesses in the case 
was poor Felix Mottl, who, I was told, 
complained bitterly because he had to 
get out of bed at the unearthly hour of 
eight in the morning, the courtroom be- 
ing situated way over on the other side 
of the Isar, and the trial being “set 
down” for an hour later. 

“££ @ 

While sauntering along the Brienner 
Strasse a few days ago I had the pleas- 
ure of a few minutes’ chat with Felix 
Weingartner. The famous conductor 
appeared to be in excellent health and 
spirits. He was about to leave for a 
brief sojourn in the Bavarian Alps, and 
his sport costume—knickerbockers and 
all—pointed to mountain climbing in the 
snow. While Darmstadt is his head- 


quarters, I imagine that he and the fair 
Marcelle spend a good deal of time on 
express trains, for his Philharmonic en- 
gagements take him frequently to Vienna 
and her appearances in concerts and at 
various opera houses are frequent. I 
was greatly disappointed when Herr 
Weingartner informed me that he had 
not written anything for the Christmas 
issue of the Freie Presse, for his articles 
on musical subjects show that his mas- 
tery of literary style is quite on a par 
with his mastery of the art of conduct- 
ing. Even the Vienna feuilletonists do 
not write a clearer, more fluent or more 
graceful German prose. 

Two years ago this journal favored 
me with printing a translation of one of 
these articles. It described the conduc- 
tor’s pleasant experiences in Paris, 
among them his hearing Beethoven for 
the first time, interpreted by the Capet 
Quartet. Alas, neither he nor anyone 
else will ever again be delighted by the 
almost matchless playing of those gifted 
artists. At an early stage of the war 
the brothers Cassadenus, one the second 
violinist and the other the viola player 
of the organization, fell on the field of 
honor. They were not only admirable 
performers, but were also famous for 
their knowledge and mastery of old in- 
struments, Henri Cassadenus especially 
being known all over Europe as an au- 
thority on the subject. 

I shall not soon forget the first ap- 
pearance of the Capets in Munich. They 
were quite unknown to most of the au- 
dience, but after the first number on the 
program had been played the applause 
was simply thunderous. Their concep- 
tion of Beethoven undoubtedly was not 
that of most German interpreters, but 
the sheer tonal beauty of their work over- 
came all scruples or doubts and this 
brought to their feet even the most cap- 
tious purists. It took but a day for the 
Capets to become famous, and their suc- 
ceeding concerts were heard by the larg- 
est and finest audiences that Munich 
could assemble. That music knows 
neither country nor politics is something 
to thank God for. No opera is more pop- 
ular here than “Carmen,” and on the pro- 
grams of three orchestral concerts given 


in Paris within a month, seven-eighths of 
the selections were by German composers. 
* * 

Our colony which, it will surprise you 
to know is still some five hundred strong, 
is indebted to the American Church for 
the musical service held on Sunday after- 
noons. These services, to which admis- 
sion is free, attract German as well as 
American worshippers. They are ar- 
ranged by Organist and Choirmaster 
Arthur M. Williamson, who not only 
plays the organ beautifully, but shows 
no little skill in arranging his programs. 
One of these may interest you. 


Organ Prélude in C Major, Bach; Songs, 
“Vater Unser,’’ Krebs; “Come Sweet Death,” 
Bach; Prayer, Hugo Wolf (Frau Stoeger- 
Rheinfeld) ; Offertory, Andante Cantabile 
from Widor’s Fourth Organ Symphony; Or- 
gan, first movement from Rheinberger’s Pas- 
toral Sonata, Op. 88. 

. «& « 


Richard Strauss’s “Alpine Symphony” 
brought the largest audiences of the sea- 
son to the Odeon, both at the public re- 
hearsal as well as at the evening concert. 
This, too, in spite of higher prices. My 
colleagues in Berlin and Dresden having 
appraised the work for you, will, I am 
sure, thank me if I withhold my quite 
unmassgebendes urteil. It was preceded 
by Haydn’s E Major Symphony, No. 8, 
and Dr. Alexander Berrsche, the critic 
of the Gazette, preferred Haydn’s thun- 
der to that of Strauss. That the latter 
achieved “the loudest and most elemen- 
tary success” he was careful to point 
out. “This success,” said he, “is char- 
acteristic of the state of culture in which 
Strauss’s music centers.” 

JACQUES MAYER. 





Charles Harrison in Song Recital at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 7.—Several 
hundred people attended the joint organ 
and song recital given last Thursday 
evening in the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Harrisburg, by Charles Har- 
rison, tenor soloist of the Brick Church, 
New York City, and Clara Cromleigh, 
organist of Bethlehem Lutheran Church. 
Mr. Harrison’s selections included sev- 
eral famous oratorio numbers and a 
choice group of songs. G. A. Q. 


Open Recital Series at Executive Man- 
sion of Missouri 


JEFFERSON CiITy, Mo., Feb. 2.—The 
Morning Musical Club gave the first of a 
series of artists’ recitals at the Executive 
Mansion last night. Antonio Salla, ’cell- 
ist; Mignonne Meeker, soprano, and 
Lois Brown, pianist, were the artists. 
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their voices with beautiful effect, soprano following contralto like one voice.” 
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“Miss Baker has a happy habit of smiling during her songs, and that smile is a 
contagious one. Indeed, the facial expressions of Miss Baker lend color to her rich 
contralto voice. Singing seems to be a natural pleasure to her, for it appears an easy 
task.” —Daily Press, Feb. 5, 1916. 

“Miss Baker sang easily and with expression. A dash of heather was added by her 
to the catchy Scotch song, ‘When the Kye Come Home,’ and it proved a favorite 
number. In the ‘Cradle Song’ encore Miss Baker evidenced much feeling. It also 
gave her an opportunity to bring out some clear and full low notes.” 
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PHILHARMONIC GAINS 
FAVOR IN BALTIMORE 


Growing Public for Stransky— 
Local Composers’ Works 
Sung by Chorus 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 3—The fact that the 


local public is becoming more deeply in- 
terested in the splendid work which the 
Philharmonic Society of New York is 
doing at its local appearances, under 
the spirited direction of Josef Stransky, 
was fully demonstrated last night when 
despite the very unfavorable weather 
there assembled an enthusiastic audience 
at the Lyric to hear the second sub- 
scription concert of the current series. 
The program comprised: 

Dvorak, Symphony No. 4, in G Major; 
Tschaikowsky, ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ Over- 
ture; Liszt, ‘“‘Hungarian Rhapsody”; Schu- 
yon vs nN Concerto in A Minor, Harold Bauer, 
soloist. 





After the concert Mr. Bauer was the 
guest at the Florestan Club, and a 
dinner was given in Mr. Stransky’s 
honor at the residence of Mrs. Ral Parr. 

At the season’s second concert, on 
Feb. 1, of the Germania Mannerchor, 
there was shown a fine interest in the 
work of our local composers, the pro- 
gram giving representation to Franz C. 
Bornschein’s “The Elves,” and Harry 
Patterson Hopkin’s “Indian Summer,” 
while Howard Brockway, who was long 
connected with local musical activities, 
was included in the representation with 
his ballad “Aghadoe.” Mr. Hemburger, 
the director of the choruses, made every 
effort to give the works of the Baltimore 
composers a satisfying production. The 
singing of the women’s chorus and also 
of the male chorus was commendable. 
Max Landow, pianist of the Peabody 


Conservatory teaching staff, made a bril- 
liant impression with his groups of 
solos. Leonora C. Koke, soprano, An- 
netta Dull, mezzo, and Stephen Stein- 
miller, baritone, were the _ soloists. 
Mrs. Stephen Steinmiiller was _ the 
accompanist. 

The eleventh Peabody recital was 
given by Kathleen Parlow, violinist, be- 
fore a large audience on Friday after- 
noon, Jan. 28, at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. Beginning with a brilliant inter- 
pretation of the Glazounow concerto, 
then presenting a revised version of the 
famous “war-horse,” the chaconne of 
Vitali, and groups of short compositions 
by Suk, Brahms, Tor Aulin and Sara- 
sate, Miss Parlow manifested her vio- 
linistic prowess to the amazement of 
the audience. Harry M. Gilbert sup- 
plied plastic accompaniments. 

Horatio Connell, the Philadelphia bari- 
tone, was the soloist at the musical 
service at Emannuel Church, Sunday 
evening, Jan. 30, when the works of 
R. Huntington Woodman, “The Message 
of the Star” and “Evensong,” were pre- 
sented by the choir under the direction 
of Frederick Earickson, organist and 
choirmaster. Fr. ©. B. 





Mabel Riegelman Sings Song of Texas 
Composer at Amarillo 


AMARILLO, TEX., Jan. 29. — Mabel 
Riegelman gave a recital last night at 
the Grand Opera House and carried 
away new laurels. Her accompanist was 
Mrs. Lula Austin Myers. “Mammy’s 
Song,” by Julia Lockett of Amarillo 
brought forth an especially strong ex- 
pression of enthusiasm. 





A monument is soon to be erected in 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, which will bear this 
inscription: “To the memory of Daniel 
Decatur Emmett — 1815-1904 — whose 
song, ‘Dixie Land,’ inspired the courage 
and devotion of the Southern people, and 
now thrills the hearts of a reunited na- 
tion.” 
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PAVLOWA’S FORCES 
DELIGHT TOLEDO 


Opera and Ballet Combination 
Draws Two Brilliant 
Audiences 





TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 4.—Two special 
audiences greeted the Boston Grand 
Opera Company and Pavlowa Ballet at 
the Valentine Theater on Jan. 29. 
“Madama Butterfly” was given in the 
afternoon, with the delightful Japanese 
prima donna, Mme. Tamaki Miura, in 
the title réle. Riccardo Martin, Thomas 


Chalmers and Elvira Leveroni filled the 
other important réles with distinction. 
The evening opera was “I Pagliacci” 
with Giovanni Zenatello as Canio, Gra- 
ham Marr as Tonio and Felice Lyne as 
Nedda. These artists treated Toledo 
to the finest singing heard here in many 
moons, the “Prologue” by Mr. Marr and 
“Vesti la Giubba” by Zenatello receiv- 
ing veritable ovations. Conductors 
Jacchia and Moranzoni shared honors 
with the artists. Pavlowa and her 
ballet gave the beautiful “Snowflakes” 
in the afternoon and “Coppelia” in the 
evening. The engagement was under 
the local management of Kathryn Buck. 
An excellent recital was given at the 
Art Museum Sunday afternoon by John 
Ardner, pianist, and William Zapfe, 
baritone. A large audience gathered at 
the Ursuline Auditorium Thursday eve- 
ning to hear the pleasing song recital 
by Agnes Kountz Dederich, soprano. 
She was assisted artistically by Abram 
Ruvinsky, violinist. Splendid accom- 
— were played by Mary Willing 
eagley and Mrs. Ruvinsky. E. E. O. 





CONNELL SINGS WITH CHORUS 


Soloist of Philadelphia Choral—Church 
Celebration for Organist 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 7.—The Main Line 
Choral, Anne McDonough director, gave 
a concert in the auditorium of the Lower 
Marion High School, last Friday even- 
ing, presenting, with the assistance of 
Horatio Connell, baritone; Katherine 
Leidy, harpist, and Velma Turner, ac- 
companist, a program which consisted 
of several miscellaneous numbers and the 
“Bon-Bon Suite” of S. Coleridge Taylor. 
In part one Mr. Connell’s sympathetic 
voice was heard with artistic effect in a 
group of songs, and Miss Leidy executed 
skillfully two harp solos by Josiah Booth. 
In the melodious Coleridge-Taylor com- 
position there are solos for baritone, in 
which Mr. Connell was again heard to 
excellent advantage. All the choruses 
were well done. The president of the 
Main Line Choral is Noah H. Swayne, 
second, the well-known basso. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Joseph 
W. Braun as organist at the St. Bona- 
ventura Roman Cathoic Church was ob- 
served with a special service yesterday, 
a male choir of sixty-five voices singing 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. Numbers were 
also presented by a male quartet, in- 
cluding Dr. Frank F. Barthmaier, John 
F. Hettler, Raymond F. Bittle and J. 
Raymond Laux. Choir and orchestra 
were both augmented. 





A. L. T. 





St. Cecelia Chorus Gives Fine Concert 
in Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 5.—Society 
turned out in large numbers to the first 
concert of the St. Cecelia Chorus given 
Friday evening, Feb. 4, in the Jefferson 
Hotel Auditorium, under the direction of 
F. Flexington Harker, organist and 
choir master of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. The chorus was assisted ably 
by Normal Call, bass, and John Wesley 
Starnes, accompanist. While nothing 
elaborate was undertaken by the chorus, 
the work was done with precision, the at- 
tack was always good, and the shading 
and enunciation was effective through- 
out. W. G. O. 


Norristown, Pa., Welcomes Players of 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


NORRISTOWN, PA., Feb. 4.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra of eighty-five musi- 
cians, with Thaddeus Rich as the conduc- 
tor, was greeted with a large audience 
on Tuesday evening, Jan. 11, when it ap- 
peared here under the local management 
of Harry B. Rennyson. The overture 
to Weber’s fairy opera, “Obéron”; the 
Liszt symphonic poem, “Les Préludes” 
and the Haydn Symphony No. 2 were 
among the orchestral erings. The 
soloist was Hans Kindler, ’cellist, who 
gave an admirable performance of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor. The 








work of Mr. Rich again exemplified his 
capabilities as a conductor of rare abil- 
ity and musical taste. 


Atlantic City Crescendo Club Gives 
Grieg Program 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 5.—An in- 
teresting Grieg program was recently 
given in the High School auditorium of 
Atlantic City by the Crescendo Club, as- 
sisted by Joseph Irwin and the Crescendo 
Club Chorus, Ida Taylor Bolte, leader 
and director. 

The program was: 





Piano Solo, Ballade G Minor, Op. 24, Rub, 
Cordery ; Mezzo Soprano Solo, “In the Boat,’’ 
Laura Cloud; Sonata, Op. 45, C Minor, pian: 
and violin, Allegro Molto Appasionato, Alle 
gro Alla Romanza, Allegro Animato, Mrs 
Ireland and Mr. Irwin; Soprano Solo, “Th: 
Swan and the First Primrose,’’ Mrs. Cram 
mer; Contralto Solo, “Autumn Storm,” Mrs 
Bolte; Piano Concerto, A Minor, First Move.- 
ment Allegro “Molto Moderato, Miss Minni. 
Lewis and Anna B. Cooper. Mrs. H. W 
Hemphill at the piano. 

J. O. B. 





Koemmenich and Marie 
Sundelius 


In New York recently, there was un 
veiled at Ninety-third Street and River- 
side Drive, an heroic bronze statue of 
Joan of Arc, and the concert of the New 
York Oratorio Society, in which Bossi’s 
oratorio, “Joan of Arc,” was sung, fo!- 
lowing two days after the unveiling, con- 
nected the two episodes closely. Conductor 
Louis Koemmenich and Marie Sundelius, 
the Joan of the oratorio, were presented 
with a silver medal, a program of the 
dedication exercises and a piece of the 
Joan of Are dungeon stone as memen- 
toes of this event by the Joan of Arc 
Statue Committee through George F. 
Kunz, its president. 


Gertrude F. Cowen announces that 
Marion Green, Chicago’s well known 
basso-cantante, has been secured by 
President Arthur J. Bassett of the Wor- 
cester Association, for an appearance at 
the forthcoming festival, Sept. 27. 


Medals for 











COMPOSITIONS 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHAN 


For Four Part Women’s Voices 


THE SLEEP OF SUMMER 


Performed Orange Musical Art Society 
Successfully by< Woman’s Choral Society, Jersey City 
Arthur D. Woodruff, Conductor 


Songs 


(High) 
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“TESTS MUSIC’S APPEAL IN VAUDEVILLE 





Florence Hardeman Finds Hear- 
ers Like “Something 
that Takes”’ 


VERY artist who has made his field 
E the concert platform feels a little 
strange upon appearing in the vaudeville 
theaters. There is always doubt in his 
mind as to whether his audiences there 
will appreciate his art. Many instances 
in recent years of serious artists who 
have taken the step into “variety” prove 
that it is no longer the descent that it 
was years ago, for the audiences are im- 
proving. Florence Hardeman, the young 
and gifted American violinist, who has 
done some excellent work in concert, ap- 


eared two weeks ago for the entire week 
at the Palace Theater, New York. To a 
MusicAL AMERICA representative she 
told about her experience: 

“The work is really most interesting. 
I played fourteen performances. It’s 
nice to be able to say that the audiences 
were appreciative of good music, by 
which I mean the kind of thing we mu- 
sicians call ‘something that takes’ and 
the vaudeville critics call ‘high class.’ 

“The first day I was just a little ner- 
vous before going on, never having done 
this sort of work before; I was uncertain 
as to whether I could hold the attention 
of a vaudeville audience. But the first 
night proved to me that I could ‘get it 
across’; that’s the term, isn’t it? One 
could have heard a pin drop. The audi- 
ence listened in rapt silence. They called 
me back three times after the lights were 
put out and the next act was due. 

“I made a little study of my hearers. 
Every day I tried different solos. Imag- 
ine my delight when they applauded the 
serious pieces just as much as the lighter 
ones. : 

“On Friday afternoon, just after I fin- 
ished my fifteen-minute act, I was re- 
quested to play for the Actors’ Fund 
Benefit, arranged by Daniel Frohman, at 
the Forty-fourth Street Theater. It de- 
veloped that they were short of an act; 
so we—myself and William Reddick, my 
accompanist (who, by the way, is excel- 
lent and created quite a sensation by 
playing all the accompaniments from 
memory)—were whisked over to the 
Forty-fourth Street Theater in a taxi 
and went on the stage immediately. 
There was a wonderful audience—the 
box office receipts were $9,000—and I got 





Florence Hardeman, Gifted American 
Violinist 


an ovation. The next day I received a 
letter of thanks from Mr. Frohman, in 
his own handwriting, congratulating me 
on my ‘great success’ and my ‘admirable 
art.’ I am so proud of this letter that 
I shall treasure it always. 

“The night before, I was presented 
with a lovely ring—a star sapphire—by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hill. Mrs. Hill, 
who is president of the Criterion Club, 
told me that this stone was very ancient 
and regarded as bringing good luck to 
the wearer. It came from one of the 
tombs in the Orient and such stones as 
this one, which has a perfect star, are 
very rare. You see, it brought good 
luck, for the first day I wore it brought 
me Mr. Frohman’s notice!” 





UTICA SOCIETY IN “ MESSIAH”’ 





Philharmonic Chorus Accomplishes Fine 
Results—The Able Soloists 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 27.—Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was sung in an excellent manner 
last evening by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Utica in the new Avon Theater 
before a capacity audience. The theater 


accommodates about 1600 persons, and 
the society thus had a financial as well 
as artistic success. There is a strong 
probability that the oratorio may be sung 
again in the near future. 
The soloists were Marie Stoddart, 
soprano, and Dan Beddoe, tenor, both of 
New York City, who performed with 
high distinction, and Florence Debbold, 
contralto, and Frank P. Cavallo, basso, 
both of Utica, who also did most praise- 
worthy work. All were greeted with 
enthusiasm. Officiating at the organ was 
Thomas E. Ryan, who was assisted by 
Ryan’s Orchestra, the whole proving an 


excellent background for soloists and 
chorus. 

The Philharmonic mixed chorus of 
about 200 voices, under the capable direc- 
tion of Samuel Evans, sang with a 
unity of purpose and well modulated ex- 
pression never excelled in this city. 

W. A. S. 





Large Audience at Montclair, N. J., 
Hears People’s Concert 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 1.—The audi- 
ence at last night’s concert at the new 
High School again proved the popularity 
of the People’s Free Concert series. 
Through Manager Frank Stout music 
lovers had an opportunity last night to 
hear Katherine Eyman, the East Orange 
pianist, whose offerings were Raff’s 
“Rigaudon,” an “Etude” by her teacher, 
Alexander Lambert, the popular Chopin 
Nocturne in G and a waltz by the same 
composer, and two encores, “Friihlings- 
nacht,” by Schumann-Liszt and Moszkow- 
sky’s “Etincelles.” 

Other soloists were Amelia Bicknell, 


soprano, who disclosed a promising voice, 
and a feature of whose singing was the 
first performance from manuscript of a 
charming little song by a local composer, 
Rutger Van Woert, a theory pupil of 
Percy Goetschius; Max Zeppelin, a young 
violinist of Bloomfield, who displayed 
marked talent, and Evelyn Uhler, reader. 
Edith Russell gave interpretative danc- 
ing. The accompanists were Emile 
Greenough, Marion Haskell and Edith 
Albinson. We Be Us 


ALBANY CLUBS ACTIVE 








Many Musical Affairs of Note Given 


Under Their Auspices 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The benefit 
concert of the Athletic Association of 
the Albany High School was given Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 28, at the school audi- 
torium and the work of the pupils 
showed the advancement made in music 
education. Grace Klugman Swartz, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist, ac- 
companied by A. Y. Cornell of New 
York. The High School orchestra, under 
the direction of George E. Oliver, Kolin 
D. Hager, tenor; Edna A. Alberts and 
Thomas. F. O’Neil, also appeared. 

Dorothy May Russell of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, a piano pupil of Dr. Adolf Frey, 
was heard in recital Monday, Jan. 24, 
before the Monday Musical Club in Grad- 
uates’ Hall. She was assisted by Leo 
K. Fox, baritone, and Frederick J. 
Maples, tenor. Esther D. Keneston was 
at the piano. ; 

Frances Nevin of Boston gave an in- 
terpretation of “Parsifal” on Jan. 24 at 
the State Educational Building before the 
music section of the Woman’s Club of 
Albany. Miss Nevin was assisted by 
John Hermann Loud of Boston. The 
series of Wagner study is under the 
direction of Cordelia L. Reed. 

W. A. H. 


WASHINGTON BAND CONCERTS 


Notable Series Being Given by Fifth 
U. S. Cavalry Band 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—A con- 
cert series of more than ordinary inter- 
est in Washington this winter has been 
that given by the orchestra of the Fifth 
United States Cavalry Band. Washing- 
ton is unique, among cities that have a 
large population of refined and discrim- 
inating taste, in having few important 
bands or orchestras with the exception 
of the service organizations. 

The Fifth Cavalry Band is under the 
leadership of W. J. Cain, a retired Eng- 
lish army bandmaster, who has_ seen 
about fifteen years’ service in the United 
States Army. He is a graduate of the 
Weller Hall Band School of England. 
Concertmaster Henry I. Fleck is a Leip- 
zig graduate and an artist of exceptional 
ability. 

The Marine Band Orchestra, number- 
ing about fifty pieces, is another of the 
fine musical organizations of the United 
States service, and both army and navy 
bands give a series of concerts free to 
the public. 


Maddy-Miller Recital Pleases in Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEx., Feb. 1.—One 
of the most delightful entertainments 
given in Wichita Falls this season was a 
joint recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church last Friday night, by Joe E. 
Maddy, violinist, and Lloyd Miller, pian- 
ist. G. E. C. 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen’s Pupils Play 
in Wanamaker Recital 


The pupils of Mme. Schnabel-Tollef- 
sen, the accomplished pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 











York, on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 22, 
assisted by Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, 
and Alexander Russell, organist. 

Gladys Webster was heard to advan- 
tage in a group made up of a Mozart 
Fantasia, Sibelius’s Romance, Op. 24 
and an Air de Ballet by Koretschenko; 
Caroline Leavy played the first movement 
of Beethoven’s Concerto, Op. 15, assist- 
ed by her teacher at a second piano. Flor- 
ence Williams performed ably a Mosz- 
kowski Valse, while Julius Rachl and 
Lena Lawner performed Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, Op. 25, Mr. Rachl playing the 
first and second movements and Miss 
Lawner the last movement. The play- 
ing of all of these was most creditable 
and proved the value of Mme. Schnabel- 
Tollefsen’s instruction. 

Mr. Tollefsen won favor in composi- 
tions by Massenet, Drdla, Nachez, Schu- 
bert-Wilhelmj and Kreisler, and Mr. Rus- 
sell offered organ pieces by Saint-Saéns, 
Rogers and Wagner. 


COLUMBUS ARTISTS’ DEBUT 


Hermann and Irene Stettner Return 
from Study Abroad 


CoLuMBuS, O., Feb. 4.—The début of 
two Columbus musicians, who have been 
abroad for ten years studying their re- 
spective instruments, took place last 
night at the Hartman Theater before a 
large and responsive audience. These 
young artists were Hermann Stettner, 
cellist, and Irene Stettner, pianist. Miss 
Stettner did not appear as soloist, but 
shared fully all honors bestowed upon 
her brother, because of her splendidly 
sympathetic support in the ’cello solos, 
and the equal part she had in the Sonata 
for ’cello and piano, by Grieg. Mr. Stett- 
ner has a warm, beautiful tone, and a 
very well-rounded technical equipment. 
Herman Ebeling, Miss Stettner’s early 
rn teacher, turned the music for 

er. 

Cecil Fanning was the assisting ar- 
tist, accompanied by H. B. Turpin. 
Among the numbers which Mr. Fanning 
sang with supreme artistry were “Vision 
Fugitive” (Massenet), “Sands of Dee” 
(Clay), and “Elegie” (Massenet), to 
which Mr. Stettner gave a delightful 
‘cello obbligato, and Miss Stettner pre- 
sided ably at the piano. E. M. S. 











MUSIC FOR FLUTE AMATEURS 


Soloist of Philadelphia Orchestra Com- 


piles List 

A request was recently received from 
an accomplished amateur flute player of 
Elmira, N. Y., for the names of composi- 
tions in the smaller chamber music 
forms suitable for performance by the 
flute with other instruments, says a 
writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Daniel Maquarre, first flute player of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, complied 
with the request, and submitted the fol- 
lowing list of compositions: 

Mozart, opus 28 and 29, two quartets for 
flute, violin, viola and ’cello. Mozart, Adagio, 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn, 
arranged by V. J. Sobeck. Beethoven, opus 
25, serenade for flute, violin, viola. Richard 
Strauss, duet for flute and bassoon. Kum- 
mer, opus 32, trio for flute, clarinet and bas- 
soon. Christiaan Kriens, “Ronde des Lutins,” 
for flute, oboe and clarinet. Saint-Saéns, op. 
79, “Caprice sur des Aires Danois et Russes,”’ 
for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet. Saint-Saéns, 
“Tarantelle,” for flute, clarinet and piano. 








Kathleen Parlow Plays in Club Series 
at Selma, Ala. 


SELMA, ALA., Feb. 3.—Kathleen Par- 
low appeared here last night before a 
large and fashionable audience, and 
scored a big success. This was the sec- 
ond concert in the series under the direc- 
tion of the Selma Music Study Club, the 
first having been Frances Ingram and 
Chilson Ohrman in December. N. 
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TUREMAN PLAYS HIS 
OWN NEW OVERTURE 


One of Three Distinguishing 
Features of Denver Philhar- 
monic Program 





DENVER, Feb. 4.—The concert of last 
evening by the Denver Philharmonic Or- 
chestra was of special interest to local 
concertgoers because of three features: 
It was the first concert since the death 
of Laurene Porter Walker, who, perhaps 
more than any other single individual, 
was responsible for the existence of the 
Denver Philharmonic Association, and 
Director Tureman dedicated the pro- 
gram, in part, as a memorial to her; a 
new symphonic overture, composed by 
Mr. Tureman during the last year, was 
performed for the first time, and Mar- 


cella Craft, the artistic lyric soprano, 
made her bow to the Denver public on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Tureman chose the Allegretto 
from Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony as 
the particular tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Walker, explaining its selection 
in a poetically phrased program note: 
“It is simple; it is clear and direct; it 
is profound; deeply tender; sweet 
through and through; sombre, dignified 
and uplifting.” The orchestra played it 
with reverent sincerity. 

Other numbers, besides Mr. Tureman’s 
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overture, were the Schubert Symphony, 
bet 7, and “Sadko,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
off. 

Mr. Tureman’s overture, which, as 
hinted in the program note, may be in- 
tended as the first movement of a sym- 
phony, was suggested by Sidney Lanier’s 
poem, “The Symphony.” I should not 
care to record too final an opinion upon a 
work of such serious portent after a 
single hearing. That it contains some 
attractive melodic themes and is scored 
with skill and a ripe appreciation of or- 
chestral tonal effects must be at once ad- 
mitted. There are passages of appealing 
beauty and at least two impressive tonal 
climaxes. I could not discover a strongly 
individual idiom in the writing, and the 
impression clings that the work would be 
the better for editing with the idea of 
condensation. But that its author will 
eventually contribute something of last- 
ing value to the literature of the orches- 
tra I firmly believe. 

Marcella Craft sang the Liszt ’Lore- 
lei,” with orchestra, for her principal 
number, and gave it with beauty of tone, 
sure musicianship and poetic atmosphere. 
Her other program numbers were “Ex- 
altation” and “Song of Love,” by Mrs. 
Beach, which she sang fervently. After 
the Liszt song she added the charming 
“Garden Song” from Parker’s “Fairy- 
land,” which was gratefully heard. 

A new male quartet organization, 
called the Olinger Quartet, made its first 
formal concert appearance at Central 
Presbyterian Church last week. The 
members are Frank Farmer, first tenor; 
Royden Massey, second tenor; Earl 
Slutz, baritone; Everitt Foster, bass— 
all local choir and concert singers. Their 
voices, all individually good, blend so 
well that the quartet seems destined to 
become one of the first rank. 

Farquhar Murray, a Scotch tenor, 
formerly of the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, who recently located in Den- 
ver, made his first local appearance of 
importance at the Auditorium last Sun- 
day afternoon in the Innes Band con- 
cert. His voice is a tenor of telling 
resonance and sympathetic qualities and 
he became an immediate favorite with 
the audience. J. C. W. 





Pleasing Mid-Winter Concert at Hassell 
Conservatory 


An unusually pleasing concert was 
given by the Hassel Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Brooklyn, on Friday, Feb. 4, at Me- 
morial Hall. The Tschaikowsky Trio in 
A Minor was played by Bessie Smith, as- 
sisted by Joseph Fuchs, violinist, and 
Herman Seveley, ’cellist. The Rachman- 
inoff Concerto in C Minor was played by 
Edna Daniels, with orchestral parts by 
Mr. Hassell, at the second piano. Other 
students appearing on the midwinter pro- 
gram were Thelma Pease, Caroline Hay- 
den, Mrs. Eliot Morton, Theresa Janson, 
Rose Wortis, Miss M. Fuchs, Dudley 
Cavanagh and Martin Broones. 





Mraz Orchestra of Oklahoma City Re- 
veals Constant Progress 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Jan. 26.—The third 
concert given by the Mraz Orchestra 
was heard on the evening of Jan. 24 
at t he Musical Art Institute. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony in C, No. 1, a group of French 
salon pieces, the Lucia “Sextet” and the 
“Valse Triste” by Sibelius. The work 
of this young organization is constantly 
improving under the able leadership of 
Mr. Mraz, who is the director at the 
Institute. The popularity of the concerts 
is growing. C. H. 





Club Gives Program of Fairy Tale Music 
in Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 3.—A concert 
of fairy-tale music was given at the local 
Carnegie Library Auditorium Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 29, by the Ladies’ Treble 
Clef Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
A. D. Glascock, chairman. “Snowdrop,” 
an operetta, was given by a trio com- 
prising Mrs. Frank Jones, Mrs. A. C. 
Orndorff and Mrs. J. A. C. Wadsworth, 
accompanied by Sallie Dixon, pianist. 
Hazel Smith, of Queens College, rendered 
violin numbers. J. G. H. 





New Music Club Founded at Conserva- 
tory in Troy, N. Y. 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 7—A new musical 
club has been organized at the Emma 
Willard Conservatory of Music to stim- 
ulate a broader culture in music, with 
Winifred Podmore, president, and Mar- 
garet Holton, secretary. W. A. Hz 





Announcement has been made of the 
engagement by Henry W. Savage of Max 
Bendix as musical director of “Pom 
Pom” during its forthcoming New York 
run. 









BRILLIANT SPANISH 
DANCER IN DEBUT 


La Argentina Captivates Observers 
of Her First New York 
Appearance 





La Argentina, a Spanish dancer who 
has appeared in South America and in 


the principal cities of Europe, made her 


New York début on Thursday afternoon 
of last week at the Maxine Elliott The- 
ater. From the moment that she entered 
in a picturesque Spanish costume de- 
signed by Zuloaga, clicking her castanets 
as they have never been clicked before 
to the fiery Spanish rhythms of Val- 
verde’s “Mi Chiquita,” she had the audi- 
ence, so to speak, in the hollow of her 


hand. Her fascinating smile, her perfect 
rhythmic sense, her subtlety, combined 
with an array of bewildering steps, 
caused unlimited admiration. 

It may be said without exaggeration 
that New York has never observed a 
dancer more artistically perfect in her 
own sphere of work, more alluring, more 
genuine than this charming Argentina. 
The present writer in an interview with 
her stated in these columns that she used 
the castanets as a solo instrument with a 
positively bewitching effect. In fact, this 
feature of her dancing, more than any 
other, marks her as a unique artist. She 
was frequently interrupted by spontane- 
ous bursts of applause and bravos. 

La Argentina appeared in a magnifi- 
cent array of costumes in dances of Val- 
verde, Grieg, Massenet, Granados, Mi- 
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lano, and Rucher. The finest numbers 
were three dances of Valverde, “Mi Chi- 
quita,” “Che mi amigo” and “Alegrias,” 
which the dancer repeated as an encore 
amid offerings of flowers and generous 
tributes of applause. If anything more 
electrifying has come to these shores 
from Spanish climes, the writer has 
missed it. 

The Little Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of George Barrére, assisted capably. 

Among the notables in the audience 
were Lucrezia Bori, Yvette Guilbert, 
Andres de Segurola, Enrique Granados, 
Ernest Schelling and Josef va. 





Meta Reddisch Wins Praise in Warren, 
Pa., Recital 


WARREN, PaA., Feb. 2.—One of the im- 
portant features of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Philomel Club of 
Warren, celebrated last week, was a 
song recital by the gifted young soprano, 
Meta Reddisch, at the Library Theater, 
on Jan. 20. One of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in Warren for a musica! 
event heard the artist in a varied pro- 
gram embracing airs by Mozart, Doni- 
zetti and Verdi, and songs in German, 
French, Italian and English. Miss Red- 
disch was ably assisted by her brother, 
Claude Reddisch, at the piano, and by 
Paul Senno, flautist. The prima donna 
will be heard in Allentown, Pa., at the 
Lyric Theater, Feb. 28. 





Beatrice Langevin of Hastings, Neb., 
gave a very successful song recital at 
Spalding, Neb., on Jan, 28. Miss Lan- 
gevin displayed a rich and powerful 
mezzo-soprano voice, fine musical feeling, 
a clear and distinct enunciation and\a 
charming personality. Gertrude Reb- 
haun played the accompaniments ably. 
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| New String Quartet Makes 
| Its Bow in Philadelphia 








— 





The Schmidt Quartet of Philadelphia. 





Photo by Gutekunst & Co., Philadelphia 


Emile F. Schmidt, first violin; Louis 


Angeloty, second violin; William F. Schmidt, violoncello; Emil Hahl, Viola 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 9. — The 
Schmidt Quartet, a new string or- 
ganization, composed of four prominent 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
gave the first of a series of three re- 
citals at the Little Theater last evening, 
with the assistance of May Ebrey Hotz, 
soprano, as soloist, winning the cordial 
approval of an audience of real music- 
lovers. The members of the quartet are 
Emil F. Schmidt, first violin; Louis 
Angeloty, second violin; Emil MHahl, 
viola, and William A. Schmidt, ’cello, and 
these gentlemen, all of whom have won 
recognition for individual ability, at 
once displayed last evening the one-ness 
of spirit and intent so essential to a sym- 
pathetic interpretation of chamber mu- 
s1c. 
The first number, the Haydn Quartet 
No. 2 in D Minor, was played with a 
realization Of its blithesome charm, the 
opening movement, which has given the 
work the title of “The Fifths Quartet,” 
being very well done. So, too, were the 
other movements, with a notable point 
of excellence in the andante. 


Three examples of the delightful folk- 
song music of Herman Sandby, the ’cell- 
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The booklet is now ready, on application, 
showing space reserved on the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th floors for studios of the highest class 
There will be a decided advantage in a per 
manent location in this modern fireproof 
building. 

Service of the highest class. Beautiful 
Lyon & Healy Recital Hall on the first floor 
Building ready May 1, 1916. Reservations 
may be made now. 

WILLOUGHBY & COMPANY 

7 West Madison St., CHICAGO 








ist-composer of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, made up the quartet’s second group, 
these being “Vermelandsvisan” (Swed- 
ish), ‘“Roselil” (Danish) and “Nor- 
wegian Springdance.” Mr. Sandby’s 
fame as a composer might easily rest 
upon his works of this variety alone, 
though he has won success in wider 
fields, and he could scarcely wish to hear 
them more advantageously presented 
than by the Schmidt players last eve- 
ning. 

In the characteristically vigorous and 
melodious Grieg Quartet, Op. 27, G 
Minor, which closed the program, the 
musicians reached the climax of their 
artistic performances. 

Between the quartet’s numbers, Mrs. 
Hotz, with Joseph W. Clarke at the 
piano, gave two groups of songs, the 
first including three by Schubert and 
the second Horsman’s “Bird of the Wil- 
derness,” Rubner’s “Pierrot” and Whelp- 
ley’s “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of 
Gold,” with an encore selection after 
each group. Mrs. Hotz’s voice is a pure 
soprano, well-rounded and of mellow 
sweetness and, in addition to vocal ease 
and fluency she has interpretative intel- 
ligence and insight. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





SINGS NORRIS CANTATA 





Bronx Choir Gives “Nain” in Presence 
of the Composer 


On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 6, the 
sacred cantata of “Nain,” by Homer 
Norris, was sung at the Woodycrest 
M. E. Church, in the Bronx, New York. 
The composer was present and was high- 
ly pleased with the performance. The 
work of the Woodycrest Choir, aug- 
mented by assisting singers, was a sur- 
prise and delight to the audience, which 
filled the church. It showed the effect 
of careful training and conscientious 
practice. 

The soprano solos were well sung 
by Estelle Sparks, who has a full, 
warm voice, which easily met the require- 
ments of the part. The tenor role was 
sung by George Reimherr, who showed 
that he possesses a voice of exquisite 
beauty, perfect control and diction, com- 
bined with great feeling. The director, 
E. L. Ashman, received much praise for 
the performance. 





school, studio or other use where 
the highest degree of service is 


desired. 
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RUSSIAN CHOIR DELIGHTS 
A NEW HAVEN AUDIENCE 





Conductor Gorokhoff’s Forces Provide 
Huge Audience with Unusual Treat 
—The Music All Russian 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 5.—Music- 
lovers of this city were privileged to a 
rare treat last evening, when the Rus- 
sian Cathedral Choir, Ivan T. Gorokhoff, 
conductor, sang before a throng that oc- 
cupied every seat in Woolsey Hall, and 
included many who stood. Admission 
was by invitation. 

The music was all by Russian com- 
posers. It is safe to say that never be- 
fore has New Haven heard any singing 
like that done by this Russian choir. 
The highest of artistic results were ac- 
complished. 

Christine Miller, the popular American 
contralto, was heard here Monday eve- 
ning at the Shubert before a crowded 
house. She was assisted by Arthur L. 
Walsh, violinist. The concert was a 
demonstration of the new Edison Dia- 
mond Disc Phonograph. 

It was a disappointment to many that 
Miss Miller could not use her voice to its 
fullest capacity, but was obliged to sing 
with each record, and on a few occasions, 
as was announced, sang duets with her- 
self. Mr. Walsh played the “Medita- 
tion” from “Thais” in unison with Al- 
bert Spalding, the latter on the phono- 
graph. Mr. Walsh was evidently not 
quite satisfied with the manner in which 
Massenet wrote the “Meditation,” and 
introduced a counter-melody that was 
displeasing to a musician’s ear. 

The Foot Guard, with an amateur cast, 
presented the “Rose Maid,” an operetta 
in two acts, at the Shubert Theater the 


PIANO built according 


to scientific principles, 


people, who naturally expect an 
instrument to yield perfect service 
in musical quality and wear. 
Bush & Lane Grands and Up- 
rights are thoroughly qualified to 


especially for musical 
meet all requirements of home, 


MICHIGAN 


first three days of this week before large 
audiences. The chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of William E. 
Haesche, did satisfactory work. Each 
soloist was cordially received. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





MORRILL MUSICALES BEGIN 


First of Series Presents Well-Arranged 
Program 


Mrs. Laura E. Morrill gave the first of 
her musical evenings at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic on Feb. 10 before a large audi- 
ence. Those who appeared were Clari- 
bel Harris, soprano; Ellen Tastrom, con- 
tralto; Clarence Bawden, tenor; Mrs. 
Grace Parker Nott, soprano, and Lil- 
lian Snelling, contralto. 

Mrs. Bawden used his fine tenor voice 
to good advantage in the “O, Paradiso,” 
from “L’Africaine” and with Miss Snell- 
ing in the familiar duet from “Trova- 
tore.” Miss Snelling revealed a magni- 
cent contralto in the “Ah, mon fils” from 
“Prophete.” Miss Harris and Miss 
Tastrom sang groups of songs, and were 
liberally applauded. They also appeared 
in a duet. Mrs. Nott sang a group of 
songs in English, one with violin obbli- 
gato by Margaret Whitaker, a promis- 
ing young artist. Mrs. Nott has a pleas- 
ant voice of light quality, which she man- 
ages skilfully and with evident under- 
standing. Charles Gilbert Spross sup- 
plied his usual artistic accompaniments. 

H. B. 





Philip Spooner, tenor, and Annabel Far- 
rington, pianist, were assisting artists 
to Caryl Cook, who gave a reading of 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan” in Theodore Irvine’s 
studio in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Feb. 6. 
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FINDS OUR AUDIENCES INSPIRING 





Memorizing 





Mental Atmosphere Surrounding Him Keenly Important to the 
Artist, Says Winifred Christie—How the Conception of the 
Piano Has Changed with the Years—The Question of 





By HARRIETTE BROWER 








OME pianists have such a turn of 
mind that they are able to talk 
freely of what they do and how they do 
it, to describe their methods of study 
and the mental processes by which they 
arrive at such and such conclusions in 
matters of technique and interpretation. 
Others do not wear their heart upon 
their sleeve, professionally speaking. 
Perhaps they consider it too intimate and 
personal a matter to discuss, or they 
have the artistic temperament, which is 
often shy of analysis. 
Winifred Christie, the young Scotch 
pianist, whose gifts have won for her 
many admirers in America, probably 


belongs to the latter class. When she 
was recently seen in her hotel, she as- 
sured the visitor, with a winsome smile, 
that she really did not know just how 
she acquired her knowledge. 

“T have studied for several seasons 
with Harold Bauer, and it goes without 
saying, therefore, that I never practise 
scales and exercises of set forms, as he 
doesn’t consider them necessary. I was 
thoroughly grounded in technique in the 


beginning, as I was a pupil of Oscar 
Beringer in London for two years. I 
really began my studies at the age of 
four, and played in public when I was 
six. Fortunately I was not allowed to 
proceed with my public career at that 
tender age, but was kept industriously 
at my studies. 

“I practise from four to five hours a 
day. Besides this, I do a considerable 
amount of study away from the instru- 
ment, mentally going over the music.” 

“Do you see the notes on the printed 
pages in thinking the music through?” 
she was asked. 

“No, I do not visualize the notes; I 
hear them mentally; I listen to them with 
the inner ear. 


An Unconscious Process 


“In regard to memorizing, I cannot 
tell you how I do that. It just comes to 
me, quite unconsciously. In learning a 
new work I play it over sufficiently to 
become somewhat familiar with it and 
then study it carefully in detail. It has 
to be taken apart, taken to bits, as it 
were, then put together again—recon- 
structed, as it were. Of course, I study 
it in small portions, each hand alone, 
before putting the hands together. I 
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may not always practise very slowly, 
either. Before I realize it, perhaps, I 
know the piece by hea:t; it has come to 
me without my knowing just how it hap- 
pened. Yes, I approve of the metro- 
nome to a limited extent, but do not 
think it should be depended on to culti- 
vate a feeling for rhythm. 

“I am sure I do not always play in 
the same way, nor do I expect to. I 
feel the temper of the audience very 
susceptibly, and know whether it is re- 
ceptive and responsive. The audiences 
in America are wonderfully inspiring. 
An artist must be keenly alive to the 
mental atmosphere of his surroundings. 
Of course, the general character and 
outline of the piece remains crystallized 
in the mind, as one conceives it, but small 
details of interpretation are often real- 
ized on the spur of the moment. 

“It seems to me the present conception 
of the piano and its music is very differ- 
ent from that held years ago. Our ideas 
of the capacities of the instrument to 
express color and variety of tone have 
greatly changed. The style of playing 
exemplified by some of the older pian- 
ists of to-day seems to us a trifle old- 
fashioned and pedantic. We speak of 
it as of the ‘old school.’ We are begin- 
ning to realize what big things the piano 
can be made to do—big in power, sweep, 
tone-color and expression. 

“It is beautiful work, to express one’s 
thought through the medium of the 
piano. The player must always keep 
studying; one cannot rest satisfied with 
what has been already accomplished. 


Making Programs Unconventional 


“T am naturally very much interested 
in modern music, though some of the 
Spanish compositions seem to me un- 
suitable for the concert room on account 
of their length. I enjoy everything Mac- 
Dowell has written. I am familiar with 
all four sonatas, but prefer the ‘Trag- 
ica’ to the others. It is necessary in 
these days, when so many pianists are in 
the field and so much piano music is to 
be heard, to play unconventional pro- 
grams; we cannot always bring out the 
familiar things. This necessity, of it- 
self, is a constant incentive to earnest 
labor.” 

A piano recital by Winifred Christie 
is an event of interest, not only because 
she plays both old and new works, which 
are often unfamiliar, but also because 
she has charm and individuality. 





Pawtucket Concert in Honor of Burns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 29.—Two of 
this city’s well-known concert artists, 
Geneva Jefferds, soprano, and Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, appeared to- 
gether last evening in the Rhode Island 
State Armory in Pawtucket, on a pro- 
gram which was given in celebration of 
the 157th birthday of Robert Burns, the 
Scotch poet. Each artist was heard in 
solo numbers, and together they sang 
Mendelssohn’s “OQ Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast.” Both Miss Jefferds and 
Mr. Shawe received an ovation for their 
very excellent singing. Others on the 
program were Joseph Alexander, tenor; 
Flora Hardie, contralto, and Mrs. Vera 
Decker Pond, violinist. 





Ernesto Berumen Scores Success in New 
York Recital 


Ernesto Berumen, the young Mexican 
pianist, whose work has challenged the 
admiration of such music lovers as have 
heard him during the past year or two, 
gave a notably fine recital at the New 
York Music School Settlement on Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 30. Mr. Berumen 
played a program including works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, La Forge and Liszt in a manner 
that displayed in the most brilliant light 
his large talents. He has remarkable 
gifts of imagination and temperament 
and a technical command extensive in 
its scope. Mr. Berumen’s future is un- 
questionably one of large promise. 





Newark Music Festival Association Has 
Pianist Contest 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 12.—Preliminary 
contests are taking place for the selec- 
tion of a local pianist, who must not be 
a professional, to appear at the May 
Festival of the Newark Music Festival 
Association. Under the conditions the 
competitors must be under twenty-five 
years of age, and must have resided for 
at least one year in either West Hudson 
or Essex counties. The competitors who 
have appeared so far are Jessie Coit, 
Dorothy Bowerman, Isabel Mahwa, So- 
phie Allison, Hortense Husserl, Grace M. 
Bradner, Pearl Weinstein, Frieda Katch- 
en and H. Leibewitch of Newark, Gladys 








Clifton of Kearny, Eileen Van Orden 0: 
East Orange, Louise Gugelman of A) 
lington and Isabelle M. Shiebler 5; 
Bloomfield. 





Mary Jordan and Criterion Quartet Wj 
Approbation in Balona, N. Y. 


BALONA, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Mary Jo: 
dan, the noted contralto of New York 
and the Criterion Male Quartet, appeare. 
at the Dellinger Theater last evening 
Miss Jordan made a profound impre: 
sion in a Bemberg aria and two group 
of —, the first including Carl Deis’ 
“New Year’s Day,” Horsman’s “Bird 0: 
the Wilderness” and Clough-Leighton’ 
“My Lover He Comes on a Skee,” th 
second group being a! Hughes and Bur 
leigh. She was applauded to the ech: 

he quartet was heard to advantag, 
in works by Bullard, Buck, Gibson an: 
Van De Water. John Young, tenor 
George Warren Reardon and Dona! 
em bass, also sang solos admir 
ably. 


Would Feel Lost Without It 


Tv the Editor of MusIcaAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed check. I would feel thorough 
ly lost if the paper did not come regu 
larly. It is so full of good news and in 
teresting articles. 

With best wishes for the continued 

eat success of your most excellent 
journal, 





ANN IvINs. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1916. 
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“RIGOLETTO” AWAKENED TO NEW LIFE 


Verdi’s Work Restudied and Partly Remounted at Metropolitan to Its Great Benefit—Polacco 
| Revivifies the Score and Caruso, Barrientos and De Luca Contribute Admirable Individual 
Performances—Geraldine Farrar Returns to the Company in “Tosca” and Her Audience 
Treats the Event Apathetically 
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MORE or less brilliant revival of 
jak “Rigoletto” on Friday evening of 


‘last week and the return of Geraldine 


Farrar—in bride’s estate—to the ex- 
pansive bosom of the Metropolitan last 
Monday night afforded operagoers during 
the week something more than the cus- 
tomary quota of excitement. The soprano 
was restored to her admirers in the 
delectable réle of Floria Tosca, while the 
“Rigoletto” resurrection came to pass 
with the aid of three stars of whom one 
was Caruso. Hence the gladness of 
multitudes. 

“Rigoletto” being, perhaps, the more 
artistically meaningful of the great 
events may, without treasonable intent, 
he considered first. Verdi’s opera, an 
erstwhile favorite, has been dumb for 
more than three years. For some time 
before it fell to sleep it showed alarm- 
ing symptoms of decaying popularity, 
largely due to indifferent interpretation 
and throttling routine. To be sure, the 
miraculous art of Maurice Renaud quick- 
ened the pulse of the old work for a brief 
space, but when he withdrew “Rigoletto” 
languished very much as “Traviata” does 
to-day. So it passed into temporary 
limbo along with “Faust” and a few 
other venerated antiquities. 

It emerged last week restudied, re- 
cast, partially remounted. Caruso who 
has fought shy of the Duke for some 
years—though it was as the aristocratic 
libertine that he first set the country 
aflame more than thirteen years ago— 
took up once more a role disfigured by 
the bleatings of some half dozen milksop 
tenors. Mr. de Luca, reputed a powerful 
Rigoletto, acquired the title rdle, and 
Gilda fell to the new and thus far tri- 
umphant Maria Barrientos. And to the 
admirable Mr. Polacco was intrusted the 
duty of whipping the whole into shape 
and revivifying the score. 

This the eminent conductor did, and 
consummately. However meritorious the 
other details of the performance, atten- 
tion directs itself before all else to Mr. 
Polacco’s superlative achievement, to the 
organizing skill, dramatic instinct and 
musical penetration that communicated 
itself to and inspired every separate 
factor in the representation. The im- 
pression created was as potent in its to- 
tality as when Mr. Toscanini awoke 
“Trovatore” to new life. The methods 
of procedure were the same. The fires 


of an ardent, untamed spirit still lurk 
and dart beneath the worn exterior of 
these operas. At the urge of a sym- 
pathetic temperament they break into 
lambent flame and burn hotly. The 
fervor with which Mr. Polatco made this 
music eloquent, the impulse wherewith 
he quickened its life blood, the nuances 
and accentuations, the telling enforce- 
ment of every harmony and detail pos- 
sessing latent significance resulted in a 
“Rigoletto” unapproached from the or- 
chestral standpoint in at least fifteen 
years. Even the banality of certain pas- 
sages was turned to account; Mr. Po- 
lacco can make a common three-four 
vamp figure dramatic. 

As in the case of the new “Trovatore,” 
the effort is made to subordinate individ- 
ual exploit to cohesiveness and unity of 
dramatic effect. In the main it is suc- 
cessful, though the presence of Caruso 
in a cast must always defeat this purpose 
to a certain extent—and the fault is not 
so much the tenor’s as his idolators’. 
But there was much laudable co-opera- 
tion last week and the stage management 
proved worthy of all praise. 


Another Success for Barrientos 


Mme. Barrientos won, as Gilda, the ap- 
proval of what was, perhaps, the largest 
audience of the season. She acted the 
part with tact and feeling; she was prop- 
erly tender in the first meeting with her 
father and as properly distraught after 
the Duke had accomplished her ruination. 
Gilda allows no wide latitude for histri- 
onic originality. Her singing, if not as 
consistently excellent as in “Lucia” or the 
“Barber” offered points of great merit, 
the “Caro Nome” being, of course, the 
best of these. This she sang in a trans- 
posed version and uttered the higher 
flights of its colorature with that feath- 
ery lightness, that delicacy and_ ex- 
quisitely wrought detail work with which 
she enchanted her hearers from the first. 
And at other times effects of messa di 
voce on high tones brought storms of ap- 
plause. But Gilda’s music is not elab- 
orately florid and in passages of pure 
cantabile the weakness of the soprano’s 
medium sometimes showed in a pinched, 
nasal quality. 

The Rigoletto of Mr. de Luca has not 
been equalled here since Renaud imper- 
sonated the character. Vocally opulent 
and yet always modulated to dramatic 
exigencies, it carried conviction from 
first to last and ran the broad emotional 
gamut which the jester is obliged to 





METROPOLITAN OPERA CALENDAR 





EDNESDAY Evening, Feb. 16, Don- 
izetti’s ‘“‘Lucia di Lammermoor.”’ 
Mmes. Barrientos, Egener; Messrs. 
Martinelli, De Luca, Rothier. Conduc- 
tor, Mr, Bavagnoli. 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 17, Wag- 
ner’s “‘Siegfried’’ (third of the ‘Ring’’ 
Cycle performances). Mmes. Gadski, 
Schumann-Heink, Mason; Messrs. Sem- 
bach, Goritz, Ruysdael, Whitehill, 
Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Thursday Evening, Feb. 17, Bizet's 
“Carmen.”’ Mmes. Farrar, Alda, 
Sparkes, Braslau; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Friday Evening, Feb. 18, Wagner's 
“‘Rheingold.”’ Mmes. Kurt, Rappold, 
Ober, Sparkes, Heinrich, Robeson; 
Messrs. Sembach, Goritz, Weil, Scott, 
Braun, Ruysdael, Reiss, Althouse. 
Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 19, Puc- 
cini’s “La Boheme.” Mmes. Alda, 
Cajatti; Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, 
Rothier, Tegani, Malatesta. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Bavagnoli. 


Saturday Evening, Feb. 19, Mous- 
sorgsky’s ‘‘Boris Godounoff.’’ Mmes. 
Oben, Delaunois, Duchéne, Sparkes, 
Mattfeld; Messrs. Didur, Rothier, De 
Segurola, Althouse, Bada, Bloch, 
Rossi. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Monday Evening, Feb. 21, Verdi’s 
“‘Rigoletto."’ Mmes. Barrientos, Matt- 
feild, Egener; Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, 
Rothier, Rossi. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 





Tuesday Afternoon, Feb. 22, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Parsifal.’’ Mmes. Kurt, Bras- 
lau, Sparkes, Mason, Mattfeld, Gar- 
rison, Cox, Curtis; Messrs. Urlus, 
Whitehill, Braun, Goritz, Ruysdael, 
Reiss, Schiegel, Bloch, Bayer. Con- 
ductor, Mr, Bodanzky. 


Wednesday Evening, Feb. 23, Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘Madama_ Butterfly.’’ Mmes. 
Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Botta, De 
Luca, Begué. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 24, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Gotterdammerung” (last of the 
“Ring’’ Cycle matineés). Mmes. Kurt, 
Homer (her first appearance this sea- 
son), Heinrich, Sparkes, Fornia, Robe- 
son; Messrs. Urilus, Weil, Braun. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Thursday Evening, Feb. 24, ‘‘Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” Cast as above. 


Friday Evening, Feb. 25, ‘“‘Carmen.’’ 
Cast as above. 


Saturday Afternoon, Feb. 26, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Mmes. Gadski, 
Homer; Messrs, Sembach, Weil, Braun, 
Middleton, Bayer. Conductor, Mr. 
Bodanzky. 


Saturday Evening, Feb. 26, Granad- 
as’s ‘‘Goyescas.’’ Mmes. Fitziu, Perini; 
Messrs. Martinelli, De Luca. Followed 
by Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ 
Mmes. Zarska, Perini, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Botta, De Luca. Conductor, 
Mr. Bavagnoli, 








traverse. The base glee, the super- 
stitious terror over Monterone’s curse, 
the meditative somberness of his second 
act monologue (a precursor of the great 
philosophic soliloquies in “Otello”), the 
paternal tenderness, the grief-stricken 
supplication to the courtiers, the venge- 
ful wrath and final horror received care- 
ful exposition. It was a performance 
that added notably to the laurels this 
baritone has already won, if not alto- 
gether the most subtle or imaginative 
characterization known to local opera- 
goers. 

Caruso started badly, but as the even- 
ing progressed his voice warmed to the 
occasion and shouts of joy were in order. 
To be sure the role calls for a lighter and 
more lyrical voice than the dark, quasi- 
baritonal timber which the singer pos- 
sesses to-day. And such a number as 
the “Ella mi fu rapita” demands a more 
reposeful delivery than he brought to it 
last week. But the Dukes of the past 
few years have been’ such _ hapless 
creatures that one welcomes Caruso back 
to the part. 

The lesser réles received passable treat- 
ment. Miss Perini sustained her share 
in the quartet tolerably and Mme. Matt- 
feld made more than is usually done of 
the duenna. Mr. Rothier’s Sparafucile 
had the sinister sonority that is required 
of this evil-disposed personage, but Mr. 
Rossi did little with Monterone’s impres- 
sive curses. We recall how awesome poor 
Gilibert used to make this brief part. 
The new scenery was in the second and 
fourth acts—both handsome sets and 
vastly superior to the old ones. The last 
one, with a view of the bay and the ship- 
ping, ranks with the finest the Metro- 
politan has shown this year. And the 
thunderstorm, with a set of Nibelungen 
clouds and forked lightning was quite 
fearsome. 

For some unexplained reason the duet 
of Gilda and Rigoletto in the last scene 
of all was restored in this revival. It was 
sung at some Hammerstein performances 
and also by an itinerant company at the 
Grand Opera House about ten years ago. 
Yet musically it is of little account and 
the dramatic anticlimax utterly robs the 
scene of its force. Why pay heed to this 
archaic operatic convention? Cut the 
duet, Mr. Polacco, and restore the swift 
movement, the tragic gruesomeness of 
the dénouement! 

Miss Farrar’s Return 

The rentrée of Geraldine Farrar-Telle- 
gen (so be it momentarily for the sweet 
sake of statistical exactitude!) on Mon- 
day brought together just such cohorts 
as were to be expected. By all tokens 
the return should have been a triumph, 
an event to be inscribed on the records 
in fiery characters, an occasion of palpi- 
tating ecstasies and rapturous emotions. 
For had not the glorious creature done in 
less than a twelve-month many of the 
things supposed to engage the popular 
interest and enlarge its affections? Had 
she not unmasked her histrionism to the 
camera to add to the inexpensive pleas- 
ures of the crowd? Had she _ not 
scorned early operatic engagements in 
order to beguile with her vocal gracious- 
ness the senses of those into whose lives 
operatic joys do not enter? And did she 
not take unto herself a husband after 
numberless and solemn vows to remain 
fancy free, thus flying squarely in the 
face of her pet theory, to the effect that 
artistic proficiency and connubial bliss 
are incompatible? And was not the 
sweetly contradictory savor of her action 
enhanced by the very fact that she had 
barely doffed the bridal veil and had not 
yet set out upon the usual post-nuptial 
peregrinations? Of a truth her reap- 
pearance should have been a love feast. 

It should have been, but it was not. 
Some baffling agency seemed to hold the 
anticipated uproar in check. There were 
no palpitations. There were no incom- 
mensurable  raptures. The decorous 
plaudits when Floria Tosca first stepped 
into view were quickly hissed into silence. 
The first curtain brought some fairly 
cordial applause, the “Vissi d’Arte” aria 
a conventional patter, the second curtain 
about the same as the first, and the last 
a bunch of violets from one of the boxes 
—so that, in spite of managerial decrees, 
Miss Farrar got her flowers in full view 
of the audience. And also, in despite of 
existing regulations she made a speech. 
Herewith follow its winged words: 


“I’m very happy to be back in this 
house and particularly on this day. If 
you’ll be my Valentine I’ll be yours.” 

All of which pleased such as remained 
behind to hear it. But the earlier luke- 
warmness of the proceedings remained 
unexplained. We shall not endeavor to 
decide for the present whether the audi- 
ence nursed any particular grudge 
against Miss Farrar or, if so, what com- 
bination of circumstances led to it. They 
who expound phenomena of this sort will 
probably find a good deal to say on both 
sides. 

Miss Farrar looked handsome last 
Monday. A captious analyst of pulchri- 
tude might have discerned a slight in- 
crease of avoirdupois, but to the casual 
observer the lady was radiant. It is said 
that she herself chose “Tosca” as the 
opera wherein to resume her local duties. 
Why this should be so is open to debate, 
for Tosca has never been her best role 
though it has effective features. Her 
characterization lacks the sweep, the pas- 
sionate abandon, the sensuous allurement 
and aristocracy of distinction which it 
demands and with which New York 
operagoers have seen it invested. And on 
Monday her acting occasionally assumed 
a disquietingly mechanical character. 
Can the technique of the moving picture 
be accountable for this? Her singing 
gave satisfaction for the greater part. 
Traveling seems not to have wearied the 
voice. But what struck the listener par- 
ticularly was its increasing darkness of 
timbre, the growing contralto quality of 
its medium and lower registers. One be- 
comes more and more impressed with the 
belief that the organ is in reality a 
mezzo-soprano and recalls the satisfac- 
tion afforded by her treatment of the 
“Carmen” music. Her upper tones still 
have much of their stridency due to de- 
fective placement though this feature has 
been more disagreeably evident on other 
occasions than it was last Monday. The 
“Vissi d’Arte” she sang feelingly and 
with gratifying phrasing though not with 
full smoothness of tonal effect. 

Full tribute can scarcely be paid at 
present to the magnificent vocalism of 
Mr. Martinelli, the Cavaradossi, who has 
not sung more brilliantly or beautifully 
at any time this season; or to the sinis- 
ter and powerful Scarpia of Mr. Amato. 
The baritone assumed the roéle on this 
occasion for the first time this year and 
proved anew that his conception deserves 
a high place among the Scarpias of local 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Polacco conducted in superb fash- 
ion and he allows no detail of beauty or 
dramatic force in the score to go un- 
heard. 

The current “Ring” rounded the 
“Walkiire” mark on Thursday afternoon 
of last week and although the drama has 
already received some four or five hear 
ings so far this season the attendance 
vied with that at the beginning of the 
tetralogy a week earlier. All of which 
merely bears out the theory often put 
forward in these columns with respect to 
special Wagnerian representations to the 
effect that the attitude of the listener can 
heighten the impressiveness of a_per- 
formance not extraordinarily  distin- 
guished in itself. In detail last week’s 
“Walkie” was no better than the others 
that have gone before, yet it appeared in- 
vested with a larger significance. The 
only change in cast was the assumption 
of Briinnhilde for the first time this year 
by Mme. Gadski. The réle has always 
been one of her best and on this occasion 
she enacted it admirably. And her de- 
livery of the music went far to atone for 
the quantity of bad singing checked up 
against her this season. The voice 
seemed fresher and more responsive to 
demands, the intonation was just and she 
attacked high tones without faltering. 
Moreover, there were rich and convincing 
traits of emotional delineation through- 
out her performance. 

The other rdles were in hands that 
have often cared for them. Mme. Kurt 
sang Sieglinde and Mme. Ober Fricka 
in good style; while Messrs. Braun, 
Urlus and Ruysdael, the Wotan, Sieg- 
mund and Hunding were in their best 
vocal shape. Mr. Bodansky’s “Walkiire”’ 
is not to be mentioned beside his “Sieg- 
fried.” Certainly a tamer, more lifeless 
performance of the first act would be 
hard to imagine. 

“Tristan” reached the popular Satur- 
day-nighters last week and a _ great 
throng welcomed Wagner’s tragedy. 
Mme. Gadski, the Jsolde, was in vastly 
better form than at her previous ap- 
pearance in this part. Mme. Matzenauer 
made the last appearance of the year and 
sang Brangdne with such lusciousness 
of tone that the thought of her early 
departure took on an added poignance. 

Other events of the week were a 
Wednesday “Manon Lescaut,” a Thurs- 
day evening “double bill,’’ composed of 
“Goyescas” and “Hinsel und Gretel,” 
and “Prince Igor” at the Saturday 
matinée. 
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SING MEMORIAL TO 
COMPOSER HAWLEY 


Noted Artists Volunteer Their 
Services for Society’s 
Program 





A memorial concert as a tribute to 
the late C. B. Hawley, the American com- 
poser, was given under the auspices of 
the Manuscript Society of New York at 
the MacDowell Club on Feb. 9. 

Franz X. Arens, the president of the 
Manuscript Society, introduced W. L. 
Coghill, of the John Church Company, 
Mr. Hawley’s publishers, who gave a 
short talk in relation to Mr. Hawley, his 
life and his work. Mr. Coghill stated: 
“I do not feel that it is in any way 
necessary to say anything whatever re- 
garding Mr. Hawley’s life or his work, 
for the reason that nearly everyone pres- 
ent had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Hawley personally, and those who did 
not have that pleasure, knew him through 
the beautiful compositions which he gave 
to the world, especially through those 
that will be presented to-night. One of 
the greatest difficulties experienced by 
the Manuscript Society was having to re- 
fuse the services of artists volunteering, 
but it was necessary to keep the program 
within a certain length of time.” 

Mr. Coghill also stated that it was not 
the desire of the Manuscript Society to 
make this memorial concert in any way 
a “mournful occasion,” for the reason 
that Mr. Hawley never wrote a “mourn- 
ful” song. “Poor Hawley!” said the 
speaker, “he had to die to create a tear. 
He could never do it while he was living, 
and he only created smiles, both through 
his own personality, for those who came 
in contact with him, and through his 
writings.” The artists contributing their 
services to the program, and their re- 
spective offerings, were as follows: 


“Two Eyes of Brown,” “Were I a Star,” 
“In a Garden,” Heinrich Meyn; “Peace,” 
“The Sweetest Flower that Grows,” Hazel 
Gardinere MacConnell; “To You,” “In the 
Depths o’ the Daisies,’’.“If You Have a Sweet- 
heart,’’ Dan Beddoe ; Three Secular Choruses: 
“Dance of the Fairies’’ (women’s voices) ; “A 
Lover and His Lass,” “Call of Spring’? (mixed 
voices), Prospect Heights Choral Society, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank Von Neer, conductor. 
“Dreaming,” “A Question,’ Elsa Kellner: 
‘When Love is Gone,” “Bedouin Love Song,” 
Wilfred Glenn; ‘My Little Love,” “Remem- 
ber,” Mme. Buckhout; “Blow, Bugle Blow!” 
Lotus Glee Club, Harvey Hindermyer, Charles 


L. Lewis, Morgan Stricklett, La Rue Boals: 
“The Love Light in Your Eyes,” “Because I 
Love You, Dear,” Judson House: “Noon and 
Night,” “I Long for You,” Oley Speaks: “The 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 





Every Composition by 


C. B. HAWLEY 


written during the last 
seventeen years is 
published exclu- 
sively by 


The John Church Co. 


Cincinnati New York London 


His last song, received from 
the presses the day of his death, 
is entitled “SPRING NIGHT.” 
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Also a few serious pupils at his resid - i 
115 East 53rd Street Now Youk't 


New York City 





Plains of Bethlehem” (Christ Child), ‘Just 
As I Am,” Mme. Hissem De Moss; “Daisies,”’ 
Marie Morrissey; “Dreams of the Summer 
Night,” “Spring Night” (his last composi- 
tion), Paul Dufault; “Ah, ’Tis a Dream,” 
“A Rose Fable,” Eva Mylott; Two Sacred 
Choruses from “The Christ Child,’”’ Arise and 
Shine,” “Holy Night,’’ Prospect Heights 
Choral Society, Charles Gilbert Spross, Israel 
Joseph and F. W. Riesberg at the piano. 


NEW LAURELS WON | 
BY YOLANDA MERO 


Pianist Gives Her First Recital of 
the Season in New York with 
Noteworthy Results 


Yolanda Méré’s first New York recital 
in several seasons, which took place at 
Z£olian Hall last Tuesday afternoon, 
showed the Hungarian pianist in an 
even more brilliant light than her recent 
Philharmonic appearance. In the way of 
sane, healthy, well-balanced playing the 
current winter has brought little so com- 
pletely satisfying. Mme. Méré unites in 
admirable proportion the elements that 
such playing implies. She has a superb 
technical equipment, a delightful com- 
mand of tonal qualities and dynamics, ex- 
uberance and fire, as well as a tenderer 
side. And a penetrating intellect gov- 
erns her musical conceptions. 

Last Tuesday Mme. Mérdé’s program 
gave her full scope to exercise these 
qualities. Its larger numbers’ were 
Beethoven’s last sonata, Liszt’s “Fu- 
nerailles,” the slow movement of Chopin’s 
F Minor Concerto and his Scherzo in C 
Sharp Minor. But besides these there 
were shorter pieces by Mendelssohn, 
Brahms, Debussy, Arthur Hinton, Caro- 
lus Agghazy and Chopin. 

Outstanding features of the recital 
were Mme. Méré’s impressive and finely 
poised performance of the Beethoven 
Sonata, her weighty delivery of the 
Liszt “Funerailles” (later she gave a 
most pleasingly unconventional presenta- 
tion of the “‘Liebestraum” as an extra) ; 
her poetic reading of the Chopin con- 
certo movement and her scintillant work 
in the same composer’s F Major Study, 
Arthur Hinton’s flashing “Arabesque” 
and the effective Octave Study of the 
Hungarian Agghazy—playing full of ex- 
hilarating rhythmic verve. In the De- 
bussy “Clair de Lune,” as in several 
other numbers, the pianist displayed her 
skill in establishing softer moods and 
painting in delicate water colors. It was 
all extremely beautiful playing and a 
large audience applauded the pianist to 
the echo. 








Harold Land and Edith Rubel Please 
Auditors at Yonkers, N. Y. 


YonkKeErRS, N. Y., Feb. 4.— Harold 
Land, the local baritone, and Edith 
Rubel, violinist, were heard in recital at 
the Y.M.C.A. last evening. Both artists 
were enthusiastically greeted by a large 
audience. Mr. Land was heard to excel- 
lent advantage in all his numbers, among 
which may be mentioned “At End,” by 
R. E. H. Terry, dedicated to the bari- 
tone and accompanied by the composer. 
Miss Rubel, who is the violinist of the 
Edith Rubel Trio of New York, dis- 
played excellent technical facility and 
deep musicianly insight in numbers by 
Tartini, Sinding, Handel, Paulin and 
Kreisler. Will R. Reeves was the ac- 
companist. 





Bangor Hears Municipal Organist of 
Portland in Recital 


BANGOR, MF., Feb. 11.—Will C. Mac- 
farlane, municipal organist of Portland, 
gave an organ recital last evening in the 
Unitarian Church that will be long re- 
membered by those who heard it. Judg- 
ing from the applause, Mr. Macfarlane 
seemed to be most enjoyed in Batiste’s 
Andante in G, Handel’s Largo, the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus and Song and the “Eve- 
ning Star” from Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” and in his own Scotch Fantasia. 
Mr. Macfarlane’s technical skill and bril- 
liancy was there shown in Bach’s Fugue 
in A Minor, Hollins’ Concert Overture in 
C and Reubke’s Finale from Sonata in 
C Minor (94th Psalm). J.L. B. 


FREMSTAD CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Soprano Heard at Her Best ina 
Notable Beethoven-Wagner 
Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 14, 1916. 


ITH Olive Fremstad, the noted 
Wagnerian soprano, as soloist in 
program devoted to compositions by Bee- 
thoven and Wagner, and under the lead- 
ership of such an ardent student of 
these two composers, as Frederick Stock, 
the “Beethoven-Wagner” concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Sat- 
urday evening, given, no doubt, to com- 
memorate the date of Wagner’s death 
(he died Feb. 13, 1883), was indeed one 
to provide rare pleasure. 

The dramatic overture to “Egmont” 
and the Fifth Symphony of the Bonn 
composer made up the first division of 
the program. In the Wagner part the 
“Liebestod” was presented by Mme. 
Fremstad in splendid style. The so- 
prano was in fine vocal condition, and, 
though unaided by scenic accessories, so 
worked upon the imagination of her 
hearers, through the sheer beauty and 
power of her interpretation that they 
were quite carried away. 

Orchestra Hall was filled to the last 
place for this concert, the full program 
of which follows: 


Overture to “Egmont”? and Symphony No. 
5, C Minor, Beethoven; Prelude and ‘‘Liebes- 
tod” from ‘‘Tristan und Isolde,’ Soloist Mme. 
Fremstad; ‘‘Tannhduser,’’ Bacchanale, ‘‘Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey’ and ‘“Brinnhilde’s 
Immolation,” from “Die Gétterdammerung,”’ 
Wagner; Soloist, Mme. Fremstad. 


The eighth “popular” concert of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Thurs- 
day evening, under Frederick Stock’s 
direction, was attended by a capacity 
audience and during the intermission a 
double line was formed outside the foyer 
buying seats for the next concert two 
weeks hence. 





Popular Concerts Win Favor 


Begun as an experiment a few seasons 
ago, these concerts have become such a 
distinct feature that from a series of 
eight given last year, the number has 
been increased to ten this year. 

For the Thursday concert Mr. Stock 
brought forth several pieces which had 
lain on the orchestra’s library shelves 
for some years, as, for instance, the 
“Ave Maria” of Schubert, arranged for 
orchestra by a composer named Lux, and 
the “Sigurd Jorsalfar” suite by Grieg. 
One might say in the case of the Lux 
transcription that it did not improve the 
original. 

The program, reproduced below in its 
entirety, was excellently played. 


March “Tannhdauser,’’ Wagner; Andante 
from Symphony No. 5, Beethoven; Three 
Dances, ‘“‘Henry VIII,’ German; “Ave 


Maria,’? Schubert-Lux; Suite, ‘‘Sigurd-Jorsal- 
far,’”’ Grieg; ‘‘Poetic Scenes,’’ Godard; Cor- 
tége, ‘‘Fantastique,” Moszkowski; Waltz, 
‘“‘Legends from the Vienna Woods,’’ Joh. 
Strauss; Italian Capriccio, Tschaikowsky. 


Fritz Kreisler’s Recital 


Sunday’s concerts brought Fritz Kreis- 
ler, the violinist, to the Auditorium, 
where a capacity audience attested to his 
vogue, and Allen Spencer, the Chicago 
pianist, who presented a recital at the 
Fine Arts Theater, as his annual addi- 
tion to the achievements of leading local 
artists. 

A program somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary was that which Mr. Kreisler_ per- 
formed at his recital; it included ex- 
amples of many styles and schools, and 
was also noteworthy for the contribu- 
tions from the writings of Leopold Go- 
dowsky and of the recitalist himself. 
The Godowsky pieces, a “Valse Macabre” 
and “Wienerisch,” were fancifully treat- 
ed, and a “Berceuse Romantique” and a 
Slavonic fantasy by Kreisler found much 
favor. There was the usual number of 
encores. In the audience I noticed Mme. 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Julia Claussen, Caro- 
lina White, Simon Buchhalter, Harry 
Weissbach and others, who gave their 
undivided attention to Kreisler’s wonder- 


ful performance. Carl Lamson pla: 
good accompaniments. 

Allen Spencer, whose program ran, 
through the works of Scarlatti, k 
thoven, Chopin, Brahms, César Fra; 
Liszt and MacDowell, brought forth 
novelties (he rarely gives a recital 
which he does not show his progress 
ness) two pieces by the young Chic: 
composer, Leo Sowerby. 

These were “Two Beach Sketch 
(“The Somnolent Lake” and “Sand 
written in the newer French man; 
but showing original style. 

A scholarly interpretation of the Cé 
Franck Prelude, Choral and Fugue, . 
a commendable performance of the 
Flat Minor Scherzo by Brahms \ 
among the bigger numbers of the af: 
noon. A large audience gave frequ 
evidence of its appreciation. 

At the recent recital given at the | 
Arts Theater, by Tilly Koenen, the . 
tinguished Dutch contralto, John Do: 
the gifted pianist and organist, who . 
ed as her accompanist, added materi: 
to the artistic value of the program 
his musicianly and artistic performa: 
Especially admirable was his playing 
the group of Strauss songs. 


Violinist Plays American Pieces 


Considerable interest centered in th: 
pieces by A. Walter Kramer, Charles ‘;. 
Dawes and Felix Borowski, which w::¢ 
ably performed at the violin recital gi\.; 
Sunday afternoon at Central Music H 
by Robert Louis Barron, the Chicago \ 
linist. Mr. Barron comes from the cla: 
of Max Fischel. He gave a pleasing 
terpretation of the numbers mention«( 
and also had on his program the G Min: 
Concerto by Vivaldi, Mozart’s D. Ma. 
Concerto, and pieces arranged by Kr 
ler, Joachim, Wilhelmj and Burmeste: 

Songs by six American composers [iy 
ured on a program given in Omaha 
cently by George Hamlin, who has eve: 
been an ardent partisan of native mu- 
sicians. The six were John Alden Ca: 
penter, H. T. Burleigh, Mary Hele: 
Brown, James MacDermid, Edwari 
Schneider and Mrs. Beach. Mr. Ham- 
lin’s annual Chicago recital takes place 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 20, at the Blac! 
stone Theater. 

Mme. Marie Kousnezoff’s recital 
Spanish songs and dances, scheduled fo: 
the Blackstone Theater, Thursday afte: 
noon, Feb. 17, has been postponed to Su: 
day afternoon, Feb. 27. The concert wil! 
be under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. 

Amon Dorsey Cain, the Milwauke 
baritone, makes weekly visits to this cit) 
where he has a class in vocal instructio: 

The Music News Company has remove 
from Kimball Hall to the McClurg 
Building. 

Joseph Vilim, for many years a we!! 
known violin pedagogue of Chicago, has 
transferred his activities to San Diezo, 
Cal., where he has associated himself 
with the Sloane School of Music. He 
has taken charge of the violin depart 
ment. 

Samuel Gardner, one of the latest 
ditions to the violin section of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, made a short F 
ern concert tour last week and gav: 
citals in New Haven, Providence and New 
York. MAURICE ROSENFE! 





Jules Falk Wins Plaudits in Wilson Co!- 
lege Recital 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., Feb. 8.—J 
Falk, violinist, appeared last evenin: 
the course of artists’ recitals being g! 
at Wilson College and won a most 
dial welcome. He was obliged to 
encores at several points in the | 
gram. A capacity audience greeted 
violinist, who was assisted by Mar) 
Josephine Comerford, contralto, 
Francis Moore, pianist, both of w 
added well-received offerings to the « 
ning’s program. 





Gives Program of French Songs 
Columbia University 


Mary Cassel, soprano, recently 
lighted a large audience at Teachers’ ' 
lege, Columbia University, with a | 
gram of French songs. A Frenchwon 
Mrs. Cassel renders French songs 
sympathy and intelligence; she has, ‘ 
vivacity and charm. Her numbers ran; 
from the sixteenth century bergeret 
to the famous aria from _ Delib: 
“Lakmé” and the Debussy “Fantoch« 
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GRACE WHISTLER’S 
ART IS ADMIRED 


Contralto Gives Pleasure to 
Brilliant Audience at Her 
New York Début 


A brilliant audience, including many 
persons well known both in the musical 
ind social world, attended the début re- 
ital of Grace Whistler, contralto, at 
Kolian Hall, New York, on Monday 
vening, Feb. 14. It was a tribute to the 
nterest taken in this artist’s work that 
so large a gathering was present on the 
ening when matters operatic were 
viven especial impetus by the return to 
the Metropolitan of Geraldine Farrar in 
“Tosca.” 

Miss Whistler is a singer of wide ex- 
perience. Not only has she performed 
n the concert hall but she has also sung 
n opera in Italy and with success. Her 
program was unconventional and read 
as follows: , 





Aria ‘‘Pleurez mes yeux” from “Le Cid,”’ 
\lassenet ; Schumann, “Stille Thrianen,”’ 
Brahms; “Das Madchen spricht,’’ Gumbert; 
Zu Ihr,” Von Fielitz,’ “Die Nacht ist 
chwarz,” from “Schén Gretlein’; “Elégie’”’ 
by request), Massenet; ‘‘Réverie,’ Hahn; 
i.e Coeur quit chante,” de Faye-Jozin; “Sen 
orre VAgnelletta,” Sarri; ‘“‘Lungi dal caro 
ene,’ Sarti; “Gia il sole dal Gange,”’ Scar- 
itti; “Little Cares,” Brewer; “The Last 
Hour,” Kramer; “The Danza,’”’ Chadwick ; 
None Will Know,” Ronald;. ‘Sunrise,’ 
tonald. 

The singer is the possessor of a voice 
.f much natural beauty, which is capable 
f giving pleasure in both arias and 
ongs. Her delivery of the Brahms, von 
Fielitz and Hahn songs was worthy of 
especial praise; there was enough ap- 
plause after several of the items to war- 
rant a repetition, but Miss Whistler re- 
tained the unity of her program scheme 
yy refraining from adding to it until in 
the last group she sang twice Chadwick’s 
delectable “Danza.” 

Miss Whistler’s enunciation in all 
four languages, German, Italian, French 
and English was worthy of admiration. 
She sang a charming French song, “Le 
Coeur qui chante,” by de Faye-Jozin, ded- 
icated to her by the composer, which was 
lso much liked. It is not unlike in char- 
acter or melody the familiar Saint-Saéns 
iir, “My heart at thy sweet voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” In the old Italian 
group Miss Whistler displayed much fa- 
ility and made these gems of an age 
vone by most attractive. 

Her hearers called her out after each 
group a number of times and applauded 
her in a manner that left no doubt as to 
heir admiration for her singing. Fran- 
is Moore played the piano accompani- 
ments in his distinguished manner. 


A. W. K. 


David Belasco Gives Reception for 
Mischa Elman 


Mr. and Mrs. David Belasco gave a 
eception last Sunday afternoon for 
Mischa Elman, the violinist, in Mr. Be- 
asco’s studios above his theater in 
orty-fourth Street. Receiving with 
irs. Belasco were her daughter, Mrs. 
Morris Gest, and Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Roeder, wife of Mr. Belasco’s general 
nanager. Among the guests were Mme. 
Melanie Kurt, Josephine Jacoby, Job E. 
Hedges, Kurt Schindler, Blanche Bates, 
Bonarios Grimson, Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Hamilton Revelle, Kathleen Howard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Yves Nat, Mr. and Mrs. Alf 
Hayman, Mr. and Mrs. William Court- 
nay, Jack Hazzard, Morris Gest, Ben- 
amin F. Roeder. Miss Elman and Mr. 
nd Mrs. Saul Elman, Mr. and Mrs. 
rank Craven, Julia Dean, Ada Lewis, 
‘edro de Cordoba and many others. 


Miss Farrar Maintains Her Patronymic 
Independence 


_ Announcements of their wedding on 
eb. 8 and “at home” cards were sent 
heir friends the following day by Ger- 
ildine Farrar and Lou Tellegen, and it 
vas noted that their names were men- 
tioned thereon not as Mr. and Mrs. Lou 
Tellegen, but as Mr. Lou Tellegen and 
Miss Geraldine Farrar. 











CHICAGO OPERATIC ARTISTS IN FASHION 
SHOW, “NOTHING TO WEAR BUT CLOT HES” 



































Opera Stars in Chicago’s Fashion Show. 


tone, All of the Chicago Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Feb. 9, 1916. 


HE Chicago Fashion Show, in the 
Auditorium Theater this week, has 
drawn on the Chicago Opera Company 
for most of its talent. Charles Strony, 
director, who had the unfortunate ex- 
perience of being arrested as a German 
spy in Canada, is conductor, and thirty- 
eight members of the Chicago Orchestra 
are under his direction. Desire Defrére, 
the Belgian baritone, and Octave Dua, 
the Belgian tenor, both of the Chicago 
Company, are two of the principals, and 
Irene Jonani, with the Henry Russell 
Boston Opera Company during the sea- 
son of 1913-1914, and Charles E. Gal- 
lagher, formerly with the Henry W. Sav- 
age Company and the Whitney Opera 
Company, complete the list of operatic 
stars who are singing in the Fashion 
Show. 

Frederick Donaghey of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company is author of the 
fashion play, “Nothing to Wear but 
Clothes,” and Loomis Taylor, conductor 
of Wagnerian opera during the season 
just finished, is stage manager. 

Octave Dua, playing the part of Louis 
Napoleon Missale, sings a number of 
English songs in French. His repertory 
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No. 1, Irene Jonani, Formerly of Boston Opera Company; No. 2, Lydia Lindgren of 
the Chicago Company. No. 3, Charles E. Gallagher, Formerly of Henry W. Savage Company (Photo Copyrighted, Ger- 
hard Sisters Co.) No. 4, Left to Right, Octave Dua, the Tenor; Charles Strony, Conductor, and Desire Defrere, Bari- 


includes “Good-by, Girls, I’m Through,” 
“Tipperary,” “Hello, Frisco,” ‘Mother 
Machree,” “Everybody Rag with Me,” all 
sung in French. 

A duet on skates by Dua and Defrére 
is one of the features. Lydia Lindgren, 
whose singing of Charmion in Mas- 
senet’s opera, “Cléopatra,” was men- 
tioned in these columns, sings “Dancing 
Shoes” and “Irish Stew” from “Tantal- 
izing Tommy.” Mr. Defrére_ sings 
“Dreams,” by Caruso, and Miss Jonani 
sings “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia.” 

When Mr. Strony returned from his 
imprisonment in Canada his friends in 
the opera company advised him to cut 
off his whiskers to avoid being taken for 
a German in the future. Strony, as al- 
ready related, had gone to Canada as 
accompanist for Mme. Edvina. Although 
a Belgian by birth, and with his wife 
and children prisoners back of the Ger- 
man lines in Belgium, Mr. Strony’s blue 
eyes, blonde hair and bewhiskered coun- 
tenance gave him the appearance of a 
Teuton, and his Belgian accent might 
easily be taken for that of a German. 
By his haste to catch the train in Ot- 
tawa and his excitement at the burning 
of the Parliament Buildings, he attracted 
the attention of some Canadians, who 
notified the police that an excited Ger- 
man was fleeing toward the United 
States border. He was arrested on sus- 


picion of being implicated in the blowing 
up of the Parliament Buildings in which 
seven persons lost their lives. A _ post- 
card picture of the buildings found on 
him convinced the police that they had 
the right man. 


“They made me stand up for nine 
hours,” said Mr. Strony, “while they put 
questions to me. I said that I was a mu- 
sician and had nothing to do with the 
explosion, and they called me a liar. I 
said that I was a Belgian, that I hated 
the Germans. I showed them my pass- 
port and they said it was forged. I 
asked them to call the Belgian consul, 
and they laughed at me. For nine hours 
I stood there while they sweated me and 
called me names.” 

Mme. Edvina furnished the alibi which 
released Strony. Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy and other prominent Canadians 
exerted themselves in his behalf. 

But when Mr. Strony’s fellow country- 
men in the Chicago Opera Company, 
Dua and Defrére, advised him to shave 
off his whiskers, he objected. They told 
him he loved his whiskers more than he 
loved Belgium, and that no true Bel- 
gian would wish to look like a Teuton. 
They argued with him until 4:30 in the 
morning and at last Strony allowed them 
to cut his beard off with shears. Then 
he shaved off the stubby remains and 
allowed himself to be photographed. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 








ANDRE TOQURRET 


French Violinist 
Concert Master and Member of the Jury of the Conservatory, Paris 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 








The last students recital of the artist- 
pupils of Sergei Klibansky, the New 
York voice teacher, was given on Feb. 
4 at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York. On this occasion Emilie B. Hen- 
ning, contralto, displayed an excellent 
voice in Franz’s “Aus meinen grossen 
Schmerzen,” Brahms’s “Wiegenlied” and 


Harriet Ware’s “Hindoo Slumber Song.” 
Virginia Macgruder, soprano, showed a 
light soprano voice to excellent advan- 
tage in an old French bergerette, and 
songs of Luckstone and Lehmann. J. 
M. Sternhagen, baritone, renewed the 
good impression he made on several pre- 
vious occasions. Charlotte Hamilton, the 
possessor of an excellent contralto voice, 
was much applauded for her singing of 
A. Walter Kramer’s “The Last Hour.” 
E. R. Sears, accompanied on the organ 
by Alexander Russell, gave Secchi’s 
“fungi dal caro Bene” and “A Song of 
Thanksgiving” of Allitsen. Patricia 
Murphy gave a group of songs in Eng- 
lish. Others on the program (who have 
been heard at previous Klibansky re- 
citals) maintained the same standard of 
excellence as they displayed at their 
previous appearances. They were Mil- 
dred W. Shaw, Genevieve Zielinska and 
Bernard Woolff. 
oY 2s 

Helen Clark, contralto, of New York, 
is touring the New England States, ap- 
pearing in Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, Hartford and other cities in the in- 
terests of the Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany in joint recitals with the latest pro- 
ductions of the Diamond Disc Phono- 
graph. Julia Battell, contralto, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., is also appearing in simi- 
lar recitals. Both young women are pu- 
pils of Frederick H. Haywood, and their 
success in these recitals shows the serious 
work that Mr. Haywood is doing in per- 
fecting the art of singing among his 
pupils, for to record well requires uni- 
formity in the entire scope of the range, 
combined with perfect placement, diction 
and poise. 

x * * 

Russell S. Gilbert gave a piano recital 
at his Orange, N. J., studio on Feb. 8 
before a large audience. He did his best 
work in a group by modern composers 
and responded to many encores. Mabel 
Beddoe assisted and gave a beautiful ren- 
dering of the Massenet aria, “Pleurez, 
mes yeux.” She was forced to repeat 
Mr. Gilbert’s compositions, “Lullaby,” 
“Life With Love” and “Lebewohl,” which 
she has been using extensively this sea- 
son. Anna Jessen played the violin 
obbligato to the “Lebewohl,” the song 
with which Mr. Gilbert won the Newark 
Music Festival contest last spring. Mr. 
Gilbert hopes to repeat the program at 
his New York studio, 71 Riverside Drive. 

* * * 

The opera department of the Ziegler 
Institute of Normal Singing has engaged 
Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, to stage 
the productions which they are about to 
make. Mr. Bartik is now staging “Hin- 
sel und Gretel” for production at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium shortly. It is 
the intention of Josef Pasternack and 
Mr. Bartik eventually to give scenes 
from “Don Giovanni,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Faust,” “Flying Dutchman,” “Rhein- 
gold,” Rosenkavalier,” “Martha,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann” and “Pelléas and Méli- 
sande.” The purpose of this opera de- 
partment is to give the principal scenes 
from these operas in public, with orches- 
tra, costumes and scenery, thus offering 
the singer an opportunity to acquire the 
routine of operatic expression under ex- 
pert direction. 

. ££ @ 

Coming two thousand miles from Den- 
ver, Bessie Dade Hughes, a prominent 
contralto, arrived in New York during 
the last week of January to study with 
William S. Brady, the noted voice teach- 
er. Mrs. Hughes brought with her sev- 
eral of her own pupils, who are also 
working with Mr. Brady. Mrs. Hughes 
is contralto soloist of the First Church 
of Christ Scientist in Denver, and has 
appeared frequently as soloist with both 
Denver orchestras, the Philharmonic 
and the Symphony. She will remain in 
New York several months studying with 
Mr. Brady. 

x * * 

Helene Strauss, who is coaching with 
Walter Henry Rothwell, the conductor, 
and is a vocal pupil of Mrs. Rothwell, 
has gained distinction in concerts this 
season. Miss Strauss scored a success in 
Milford, N. H., with the Traupe String 
Quartet in January, and is engaged for 


recitals at the Engineer’s Club and Stein- 
ert Hall, Boston, and the City Club, 
Salem, Mass., during February. 

* * * 


Walter L. Bogert, the baritone, was 
re-elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing on Jan. 
11. On Jan. 28 he was heard in a recital 
of folk-songs of six nations at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., where his offerings 
were most enthusiastically received. On 
Feb. 1 he made another New York City 
appearance. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the vocal 
instructor, presented three of her pupils 
at a musicale given at her residence on 
Feb. 5. They were Helen Erskin and 
Coney Covert, contraltos, and Frankie 
Holland, soprano. Assisting the singers 
was Marian Cummins, pianist, who 
displayed good technique and a warm 
tone. Following the music Miss Patter- 
son gave a short talk on voice place- 
ment and singing. 

* * 7 

Richard Epstein, the noted pianist and 
coach, has removed his studio to 32 East 
Fifty-eighth Street. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


Leslie Hodgson and Carolyn Ortmann 
Heard at Unique Institution’s: 
Birthday Festival 


Down on Grand Street the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, that unique institution 
built for the East Siders and endowed by 
Alice and Irene Lewisohn, celebrated its 
first birthday last Saturday evening. 
The auditorium was crowded with not 
only the residents of the vicinity, but 
“tourists” from up-town as well, and a 
contagious spirit of festivity prevailed. 

Leslie Hodgson, the pianist; Carolyn 
Ortmann, the dramatic soprano, and 
Lieff Rosanoff, a Russian ’cellist, pro- 
vided a short concert program before the 
festival proper. Mr. Hodgson played com- 
positions by Chopin, Séverac and Sibelius 
with notable musicianship, great beauty 
of tone and an unfailing technical facil- 
ity. Mme. Ortmann evidently gave much 
pleasure with her singing of ‘“Elsa’s 
Dream” from “Lohengrin” and a group 
of songs by Grieg, Brahms and Cadman, 
while Lieff Rosanoff’s playing of numbers 
of his countrymen, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Glazounoff and Tscheropnine, also came 
in for much applause. 

A festival of interpretative dances, 
which constituted the major portion of 
the program, revealed the remarkable 
results that have been achieved with the 
children of the neighborhood during the 
first year of the Playhouse’s existence. 
Dances symbolizing the elemental forces 
were given before a Temple of Peace, 
which loomed up against a singularly 
effective background, while a _ chorus 
sang off-stage from time to time and 
the music of various masters from Gluck 
down to Chopin was played. The artistic 
solo dancing of Irene Lewisohn, a mis- 
tress of her art, was an outstanding fea- 
ture of a general scheme of uncommon 
beauty in design and execution. 

During this first year many prominent 
people, including Ellen Terry, Ethel 
Barrymore and her company and Ger- 
trude Kingston and her English com- 
pany, have entertained Neighborhood 
Playhouse audiences, while another dis- 
tinguished visitor, Yvette Guilbert, is 
going down to give them a recital in 
the near future. At present, according 
to the program announcements, the fes- 
tival groups are preparing Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka,” recently given at the Cen- 
tury Opera House by the Diaghileff 
troupe, which shows that their ambition 
and enthusiasm are not balked by diffi- 
culties. 








Would Fiddle His Way Into Office 


COLUMBUS, IND., Feb. 10.—Earl Skeet 
Reynolds of this city proposes to fiddle 
his way into office on one string. He is 
a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for sheriff and has a one-string 
fiddle from which he manages to extract 
considerable music. He plans to stump 
the county, playing jigs and reels for his 
listeners. 





Earle Tuckerman Sings for Canadian 
and Cameo Clubs 


On Feb. 8, Earle Tuckerman, baritone; 
Eva Mylott, contralto, and Helena Mor- 
rill, soprano, were the soloists at the an- 
nual Ladies’ Night of the Canadian Club 





of New York, at which Kathleen Parlow 
was the guest of honor. Mr. Tuckerman 
was heartily applauded for his spirited 
singing of “Route Marchin’,” a setting 
of Kipling’s poem by George C. Stock. 
Miss Mylott gave Giordani’s “Caro Mio 
Ben,” and Miss Morrill was heard to 
advantage in the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto.” 

Another of Mr. Tuckerman’s recent 
appearances was on Feb. 17, before the 
Cameo Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York. Mr. Tuckerman was 
heard in a group of songs of Florence 
Turner Maley, accompanied by the com- 
poser. 


HINSHAW ADOPTS VIEW 
OF OPEN FORUM READERS 


Contestants for Opera Prize Need Not 
Furnish Separate Copies of All 
Orchestral Parts 


Correspondents to the Open Forum de- 
partment of MUSICAL AMERICA have fre- 
quently found that department of prac- 
tical value in bringing about better con- 
ditions, and the latest instance of this 
service is seen in the case of William 
Wade Hinshaw’s $1,000 opera prize. In 
recent issues of this paper, protests have 
come from readers as to a certain in- 
justice to composers which they saw in 
one of the clauses of Mr. Hinshaw’s rules 
for the contest. In reply, Mr. Hinshaw 
has made this statement. 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

DEAR SiR:—Recognizing the justifica- 
tion of the complaint of the two com- 
posers who have written to the Forum 
of your paper concerning the rules gov- 
erning my opera prize, I am modifying 
the rules to meet their objections, mak- 
ing the clause referred to read as fol- 
lows: 

The opera must be submitted in the 
following manner: One copy of the or- 
chestral score and one copy of the piano 





vocal score, delivered, all charges pre- 
paid (to a destination to be announced 
later), on or after March 1, 1917, and 
before April 1, 1917. The composer win- 
ning the prize will be required to fur 
nish separate copies of all the individua| 
orchestral parts after the prize sha]! 
have been awarded. 

Very sincerely, 

WILLIAM WADE HINSHAw. 

New York, Feb. 14, 1916. 





Josephine Knight Accompanied Pupil in 
Worcester Recital 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 11.—Lusin; 
Barakian, mezzo-contralto, made her dé 
but in Worcester at a song recital in th 
Woman’s Club Tuesday night. Mie: 
Barakian’s unusually rare and appea! 
ing voice, with variety of tonal color t 
an unusual degree found great favo) 
with the large audience. Josephin 
Knight, with whom she has been study 
ing for the past three years, accom 
panied her through the entire program 

S. W. 





Entertained by Royalty in 
Canada 


Grainger 


Antonia Sawyer has just received 
telegram from Percy Grainger, who has 
been winning laurels on his Western 
tour, in which the gifted Australian pian 
ist and composer sends this news: “Just 
had afternoon tea with the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught and Princess Pa 
tricia and played five pieces. Percy 
Grainger.” 





Mariska Aldrich’s New York Recital 


Mariska Aldrich, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, who has been 
abroad for several seasons, will appea: 
in her own recital at the Princess The 
ater, New York, on Sunday evening, 
March 5. Mme. Aldrich will give a pro 
gram of songs of four nations, amone 
them some with harp accompaniment. 




























Ludwig M. Ruben 


Ludwig M. Ruben, one of the most 
widely known musical managers in the 
United States, died in Camden, S. C., on 
Feb. 8. He was for fifteen years business 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 





The Late Ludwig M. Ruben 


pany and private secretary to Maurice 
Grau during the régime of Messrs. Abbey 
& Grau. He was also Mme. Emma 
Calvé’s manager. 

Mr. Ruben was in his seventy-first 
year, having been born in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, on Nov. 24, 1845. He came to 
America when a young man and opened 
the first musical bureau in this country 
at Steinway Hall on Nov. 24, 1865. For 
ten years he directed the American tours 
of Mme. Albani; he was agent for Mme. 


Trebelli Battini, Mme. Fursch Madier; 
introduced Edward Loyd, the well know: 
English tenor; Sir Charles Santley, the 
Swedish Lady Quartet, Ovide Musin, the 
violinist and pedagog; Edmund Neu- 
pert, the Norwegian pianist, and Alice 
Verlet, the operatic soprano. Other art- 
ists who appeared under his direction 
at one time or another were Maud 
Powell, Dora Becker-Shaefer, Joseph 
Hollman, the ’cellist; Johannes Wulff, 
Helen Hastreiter, Anna Mooney, Mar- 
garet Reed, Clementine de Vere Sapto 
and Giuseppe Campanari. 

When Maurice Grau retired from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Ruben 
became manager of the new Windsor Ha!! 
in Montreal, obtaining a week’s engage- 
ment of the Metropolitan company fo! 
that city. He also introduced there E1- 
man, De Pachmann, Katharine Goodson 
and other distinguished artists. Afte) 
several years in Montreal, he returned 
to New York to resume his activities as 
concert manager and of late had been act- 
ing in the interests of Mme. Calvé and 
M. Gasparri, the tenor. 

Mr. Ruben celebrated his fiftieth anni 
versary as a concert manager on Nov. 
24 of last year, and his seventieth birth 
day anniversary at the same time. His 
home in New York was at 39 West 
Ninety-third Street. 

Early in life Mr. Ruben was a singer. 
He appeared in tenor roles, such as Frit: 
in Offenbach’s “La Grande Duchesse,” 
for a short time after his arrival in this 


country. 
Mr. Ruben married Harline David, 
daughter of the late Dr. Aaron Hart 


David, who was dean of the medica! 
faculty of Bishops’ College, Lenoxville. 


The marriage took place in Montreal 
seven years ago. The widow survives 
him. 





Mrs. Ida May Taylor Turner 


Mrs. Ida May Taylor Turner, fifty- 
eight years old, died on Feb. 11 at her 
home, 244 Sumner Avenue, Brooklyn 
She was the widow of Prof. William J 
Turner, who was well-known in musica! 
— in the Eastern District of Brook- 
yn. 





Walter T. Stanhope 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 12.—Walter T. Stan- 
hope, a prominent musician of this city, 
died here on Feb. 4. He was a member 
of the Troy Vocal Society, the Troy 
Choral Club and other musical organiza- 
tions. 





Mrs. Fannie G. Warren 


CuicaGco, Feb. 6.—Mrs. Fannie G. 
Warren, secretary of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, died yesterday at 
her home here. Her husband, Charles 
H. Warren, survives her. F. W 
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STOKOWSKI CLOSES 
HIS SUNDAY SERIES 


Lucy Gates Delights Hearers in 
Final Concert— Outlook 
for Next Year 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 14.—The third 
nd last of the free Sunday afternoon 
yneerts was given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski’s 
jirection, at the Metropolitan Opera 
louse yesterday. While the blizzardy 
eather probably kept many persons 
away, the house was comfortably filled, 
ind the unusually attractive program 
vas received with enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. Lucy Gates, the young coloratura 
oprano, was the soloist. Mr. Stokowski 
ave the following numbers: 


“Scotch’’ Symphony, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Car- 
naval Romain’’ Overture, Berlioz, and Sibe- 
ius’s Tone Poem ‘‘Finlandia.’’ 


Miss Gates completely charmed and 
von the large audience, her numbers 
being the Bell Song from “Lakmé,” by 
Delibes, and “Caro Nome,” from “Rigo- 
letto.” This attractive young singer is 
rare among coloratura sopranos, in that 
he has not only remarkable range and 
flexibility of voice, but evenness, as well 
as sweetness, of quality, and perfect 
intonation. Seldom is so much of tonal 
oveliness and of real musical worth put 
into the tricky Delibes song, and the 
Verdi aria was voiced with the ease and 
brilliance that made listening to it a 
real delight. 

That these Sunday afternoon concerts, 
entirely free to the public, have been a 
great success artistically and in the way 
of attendance and appreciation, is con- 
vincingly apparent. ‘Their continuation 
next season, on a larger scale, would be 
welcome. But this continuation, accord- 
ing to a statement made yesterday by 
Arthur Judson, business manager of the 
orchestra, “is up to the people them- 
selves.” As Mr. Judson said, “The or- 
chestra has .done its part, now let the 
people do theirs. The audiences at these 
concerts have shown the sentiment of 
Philadelphia toward Sunday concerts. 
Of course, there are ‘blue laws’ in this 
State which say that no man can do 
extra work on Sunday under penalty of 
four dollars fine. But I do not think 
that they have any reference, in letter 
or in spirit, to anything of this nature. 
The Orchestra Association is too im- 
portant a body to attempt evade or 
break the laws in any respect.” 

In speaking of the concerts, as re- 
cently given, Director of Public Safety 
Wilson stated that, so long as they are 
free to the public, they come under the 
head of charity and need not be inter- 
fered with, but that when even a nominal! 
charge is made for admission they would 
become revenue producing affairs for a 
et of individuals. “To the holding of 
uch concerts,” said Director Wilson, “I 
am strictly opposed.” 

As for Mr. Stokowski, he expresses 
his emphatic approval of the giving of 
the concerts, and is delighted at the ap- 
preciation of them shown by all classes. 
‘The concerts have represented an im- 
portant step forward,” said the con- 
‘uctor. “Hitherto Philadelphia was the 
nly important city of Western civiliza- 
tion without Sunday music. The recent 
oncerts have removed her name from 
this unenviable list. Personally, I have 
ever enjoyed playing before an audi- 
nce so much as I have enjoyed playing 
efore those attending the free Sunday 
oncerts. I feel that the music was 
eally appreciated. I noticed all classes 
n the audience, and foreigners as wel! 
s native Americans were there. The 
ducational value of these concerts can 
e better appreciated when it is realized 
hat we made no change in our music— 
ve gave the regular symphony concert 
programs, and from the first to the last 
heir popularity did not wane.” 

It is estimated that the total attend- 
ince at the three concerts approximated 
12,600. It probably would have been 
»,000, or more, had the weather of yes- 
erday been as favorable as that of the 
wo previous Sundays. 

For the Philadelphia Orchestra’s six- 
eenth pair of concerts at the Academy 
ft Music last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Mr. Stokowski had 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, as soloist in 
the following program: 


Symphony No. 3, in A Minor (Scotch), Op. 
56, Mendelssohn; Concerto No. 2, in B Flat, 
for piano and orchestra, Brahms; Overture, 
‘‘Le Carnaval Romain,’’ Berlioz. 


The symphony’ was. delightfully 
played. In strong contrast, and vividly 
presented, was the colorful “Carnaval 
Romain.” Harold Bauer played the 
Brahms concerto with characteristic sin- 
cerity and regard for that which is best 
and most worthy in piano music. 

Mr. Stokowski followed Mendelssohn’s 
direction and played the symphony with- 
out a break between the movements, thus 
causing considerable discomfiture for the 
usual gathering of late-comers. As no 
notification seems to have been given 
that last week’s program would be 
opened with the forty-minute symphony, 
the penalty paid by those who were com- 
pelled to wait that length of time before 
they were permitted to enter was a 
rather severe one, and has caused not a 
little discussion. 


McCORMACK SINGS 
HYMNS OF KREISLER 


Tenor’s Delivery of These Airs 
and “ Lieder’’ Translations 
Is Superb 





John McCormack gave generous rep- 
resentation to the works of his friend, 
Fritz Kreisler, in his sixth New York 
recital on Feb. 13, at Carnegie Hall. The 
famous tenor provided two “first time” 
hearings of music written for McCor- 
mack and dedicated to him by Mr. 
Kreisler—the “O Salutaris Hostia” and 
“Q) Santissima.”” Mr. McCormack deliv- 
ered these churchly compositions with 
such devotional exaltation that they 
could not fail to be spiritually uplifting. 
Another Kreisler number offered by the 
tenor was his “An Old Refrain,” and 
the applause greeting the first notes of 
the piano accompaniment showed that 
this new song is already an established 
favorite. Mr. Kreisler was further rep- 
resented by some of his violin pieces 
played by Donald McBeath as encores. 

Any benighted individuals who imagine 
that Mr. McCormack is notable chiefly 
as a singer of Irish ballads should have 
heard his delivery of four standard 
lieder in English translations. These 
were Schubert’s “Farewell,” Grieg’s “In 
a Boat,” “When Night Descends,” by 
Rachmaninoff (which was re-demanded ) 
and Liszt’s “If I Were King.” Both in 
his enunciating of the text and in his 
voicing of the varied emotions, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s performance was_ superb. 
Moreover, the distinctly marked appoval 
of the audience for his delivery of these 
songs showing that he is doing a fine 
work in creating a love for the standard 
lieder among his audiences, which include 
many persons who do not ordinarily visit 
the concert halls. 

Four encores were exacted of Mr. Me- 
Cormack after his group of Irish folk 
songs, and he sang four modern songs 
in English with great expressiveness, 
especially Coleridge-Taylor’s “Eleanore.” 
Edwin Schneider was again the able ac- 
companist. There was the usual overflow 
audience. K. S. C. 


Popular Artists Appear at Meeting of 
Hawn School Alumni 


At the February meeting of the Hawn 
School Alumni Association, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Saturday, Feb. 12, 
the artists were: Mrs. Francis Carter, 
reader; Ferdinand Wacksman, pianist; 
Emma Loeffler, dramatic soprano; Scip- 
ione Guidi, violinist; Mrs. A. Bacearo, 
coloratura soprano, with Mario Salvini, 
her instructor, at the piano; Arthur Ald- 
rige, tenor; Mrs. Gertrude Goodwin 
Daniels, reader; Vernon Archibald, bari- 
tone; Elizabeth Berger, reader. 





American Début for Sybil Vane 


Sybil Vane, a young Welsh soprano, 
who has recently come to America, will 
make her début in a recital at A®olian 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday after- 
noon, Feb. 23. Her program will include 
Bach and Haydn airs, a “Butterfly” aria, 
songs by Tschaikowsky, Dalcroze and 
Bachelet, the “Mignon” aria, “Je suis 
Titania,” and old English, Irish, Scot- 
tish and Welsh airs, the last named in 
the original tongue. She is being pre- 
sented by Daniel Mayer, the London man- 
ager. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL IN 
FIRST N. Y. RECITAL 


Prima Donna’s Artistry Delight- 
fully Revealed Before Car- 
negie Hall Audience 


Frieda Hempel gave a recital of songs 
in Carnegie Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon. Curiously enough the Metro- 
politan soprano had not thus far at- 
tempted anything of the sort in New 
York, though in Boston and certain other 





Frieda Hempel, Who Gave Her First 
Recital of Songs in New York Tues- 
day Afternoon 


cities where discrimination in such mat- 
ters is supposed to reign the artist’s tal- 
ents in this province have been freely 
endorsed. Music lovers in this city know 
that as soloist with the Damrosch or- 
chestra she afforded them no inconsider- 
able pleasure and consequently there 
prevailed a desire to discover if she, too, 
might be ranked with these exceptional 
members of the operatic élite who stand 
the recital ordeal to advantage. 

If the disposition of last Tuesday’s 
audience can be accepted as significant 
the question may be answered in an em- 
phatic affirmative. Mme. Hempel en- 
joyed a hearty greeting that involved 
some superb floral offerings and had to 
sing a number of encores including repe- 
titions of several songs on the program. 

A remarkable figure in amazing blue 
chiffon crinoline she offered a program 
incluc:ng both lieder and operatic num- 
bers. It began with Gluck’s “Divinités 
du Styx” (for some unaccountable rea- 
son sung in German) and Hindel’s “Oh, 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre” and followed up 
these with Schumann’s “Widmung” 
and “Nussbaum,” Schubert’s ‘“Forelle,” 
Mozart’s “Warnung,” Brahms’s “Verge- 
bliches Standchen,” Verdi’s “Ernani in 
volami,” the “Blue Danube,” some old 
English airs and songs by Courtlandt 
Palmer, Erich Wolff and Pfitzner. In 
such numbers as the Verdi aria and in 
the Strauss waltz the soprano is en- 
tirely in her element and, being in good 
voice, she gave no end of pleasure in 
them. 

But in the songs of Schumann, Schu- 
bert and Brahms she revealed also cer- 
tain truly fascinating traits. In par- 
ticular her delicately beautiful delivery 
of the “Nussbaum” pleased her more 
fastidious hearers and she had to re- 
peat it. The “Widmung” was likewise 
well handled and the archness and grace 
of her Mozart and Brahms songs were 
truly relished. But the “Nussbaum” 
would alone have demonstrated Mme. 
Hempel’s right to a place among the cap- 
able recitalists of the day. The atmos- 
phere of the concert platform is con- 
genial to her and she will doubtless be 
heard in further New York recitals. 

Coenraad v. Bos played her accom- 
paniments. ™ &. Fs 





Joint Recital, Sacred Concert and Club 
Meeting in Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, F.LA., Feb. 10.—G. B. Tranka, 
violinist, and Edna Simson, contralto, 
gave an attractive recital at the Hotel 
Minneapolis on Friday, Feb. 4. 

Many Miamians who were unable to 
secure seats at the production of “The 


Messiah” were given an opportunity 
Sunday night to hear several of the 
numbers at the sacred concert at the 
White Temple. The participants in- 
cluded: 


Mrs. Powers, Mrs. Cushman, Mr. Cheatham, 
Mr. Hopkins, Miss Barlow, Miss Segner, Dr. 
Meyers, Mr. Sherman, Miss Andrews, Mrs. 
Reeder and Mrs. Powers. 


Robert Louis Zoll has recently re- 
turned from (*.icago and has opened a 
vocal studio lLere. 

The Miami Musical Club met on Feb. 
5 at Netherby with Mr. and Mrs. William 
Clifford to hear a discussion on Italian 
opera of the eighteenth century. Mrs. 
A. A. Clinkenbeard, Mrs. Locke T. High- 
leyman and Robert L. Zoll were partici- 
pants. Victrola records were used to 
illustrate several operas. The children’s 
department met Saturday morning for 
ear training drill on rhythm and nota- 
tion. Those appearing on the program 
were Lillian Boxley, Irinne Adams, 
Miriam Hart and Nathalie Briggs. 

A. M. F. 


NOTABLE TRIO IN 
BENEFIT CONCERT 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mel- 


ville Liszniewska and Spalding 
Appear at Waldorf 





A notable audience greeted Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, the famous contralto; 
Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, and 
Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
at the apperance of the illustrious artists 
on Monday morning, Feb. 14, at the Wal- 
dorf. The concert was arranged under 
the auspices of the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association. It seemed rather a 
pity that many of those attending could 
not hear the long program in its en- 
tirety. It would seem fairer to both ar- 
tists and audience to begin such _ pro- 
grams at 10.30 o’clock, rather than the 
customary 11. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was_ greeted 
with applause of the most enthusiastic 
nature following her singing of a group 
of Schubert songs, the Fritz Kreisler 
“Cradle Song,” Weatherly’s “Danny 
Boy” and songs by La Forge and 
Deélibes. 

Mr. Spalding’s deeply artistic play- 
ing evoked an extremely warm response. 
One of the numbers was Mr. Spalding’s 
own composition, “Alabama.” Mme. 
Melville-Liszniewska’s playing, always a 
revelation of perfect musicianship and 
poetic sense of a high order, made her 
opening group of Chopin pieces a rare 
pleasure. She later gave two folk songs 
of Moniuszko, arranged by Ignaz Fried- 
man and Henryk Melcer, a Rubinstein 
“Serenade” and the d’Albert Scherzo in 
Kk Sharp. 

Delightful accompaniments were sup 
plied for Mme. Schumann-Heink by Edith 
Evans and André Benoist built a superh 
background for Mr. Spalding’s offerings. 

M. S. 


Choral Performances and Joint Recital 
in James Harrod’s Bookings 


Among the recent engagements booked 
for James Harrod, tenor, by Walter An- 
derson, are the “Manzoni” Requiem in 
S3oston on April 30; a performance of 
“Martha” at Schenectady N. Y., on May 
6; a recital at Derby, Conn., and a joint 
recital with Germaine Schnitzer, pian- 
ist, in the De Luxe Concert Series, at 
Providence, R. I. 


Cathedral Choir Will Hear Seagle Sing 


Jean Seagle, the ten-year-old son of 
Oscar Seagle, named for Seagle’s teacher, 
Jean de Reszke, will give a box party at 
his father’s Carnegie Hall song recital 
of Feb. 21 to all the boys of the Cathe- 
dral choir school of St. John the Divine, 
which he attends. There will be seven 
boxes filled with the youngsters, who 
will thus study voice production at first 
hand. 


Alois Trnka, the New York violinist, 
gives his annual recital in New York 
at AZolian Hall on Friday evening, Feb. 
25. His program this year includes 
Mozart’s E Flat Major Concerto, the 
Bach Chaconne for violin alone, short 
pieces by Joseph, Dvorak-Kreisler, and 
Kolar and Paganini’s “La Campanella.” 
Elmer Zoller assists him at the piano. 





MANHATTAN LADIES QUARTET 


Quartet Address: 


IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alte 


Management: Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St., New York 
IRENE CUMMING, 453 W. 155th St., New York 
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Mlle. Renée Longy has formed a be- 
ginners’ class in Daleroze Eurhythmics 
at the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Boston. 

* * * 

Hamlin Hunt, organist of the Plym- 
outh Church of Minneapolis, opened the 
new organ of the Congregational Church 
at Carrington, N. D., recently. 

* * &* 


A musicale at the Greenwich (Conn.) 
Field Club, Feb. 5, enlisted the services 
of Loraine Wyman in vocal and Helen 
MeMillan Jeffries in violin solos. 

* 

Edwin Klahre of the New England 
Conservatory faculty, Boston, gave his 
second complimentary pianoforte recital 
of the present season in Jordan Hall, 
Feb. 7. 

ok * * 

Bernice Nettleton, reader, and Marion 
Fowler, pianist, gave a joint recital on 
Charpentier’s “Louise” on Jan. 24, before 
the Schubert Musical Club of Stamford, 
Conn. 

* * 2 

The Harmony Club of Fort Worth, 
Tex., has secured for its final concert 
on Feb. 14 the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, with the ’cellist, Paulo Gruppe, 
as soloist. 

* ” . 

E. D. Behrends has resigned as choir- 
master of the East Dallas (Tex.) Chris- 
tian Church and accepted the directorate 
of music in the Grace Methodist Church 
of that city. 

* * OK 

The Schubert Choir of York, Pa., re- 
cently reorganized, has leased the old 
postoffice building as a place for holding 
its meetings. Prof. Urban H. Hershey 
is the director of the choir. 

* * * 

Bertha Putney-Dudley has been ap- 
pointed principal of the voice department 
in the Holderness Summer School of 
Music for Girls, which is situated on 
Asquam Lake in Holderness, N. H. 

* 


Maude Schaefer, pupil of Henri Wein- 
reich of the European Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md., and holder of the 
piano scholarship 1915-1918, was heard 
in a recital at the Arundel Club on Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 28. 

+ x - 

The fifth historical program in the 
course being given at the Wichita 
(Kan.) College of Music took place on 
Jan. 26, when an interesting program 
was presented by Otto L. Fischer, head 
of the piano department. 

x * * 

On Monday, Jan. 31, the Missouri Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists 
held its usual monthly meeting in the 
Musical Arts Building at St. Louis. 
George D. Markham was the guest, and 
gave a talk on music in the church serv- 
ice. Fas Se 

Mary O. Gosline, soprano, and Wil- 
helmina Buckler, violinist, undergrad- 
uates of Mount Holyoke (Mass.) Col- 
lege, gave an enjoyable recital in Music 
Hall on Jan. 24. The accompanists were 
Lucile V. Morningstar and Elizabeth 
Perkins. 

* ok * 

The fifth concert of the Buhler Cham- 
ber Music Club, Ulysse Buhler, pianist; 
Georges Vigneti, first violin; Roscoe D. 
Kingman, second violin; Claude L. Sweet, 
viola, and William A. Kingman, ’cellist, 
was given in Masonic Temple, Pittsfield, 
Mass., on Jan. 25. 

* * * 


Harrison Potter, pianist, a faculty 
member of the Fox-Buonamici School of 
Pianoforte Playing, Boston, played in re- 
cital in Belmont, Mass., on Feb. 1, pre- 
senting a program from Graun, Chopin, 
Brahms, Scott, Leschetizky, Philipp, De- 
bussy and Moszkowski. 

* * * 


Ada C. Whittemore, violinist, was solo- 
ist at the nineteenth anniversary of the 
local chapter of Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution at Brockton, Mass., on 
Tuesday, Jan. 25. Her brilliancy of tone 
won much applause. Miss Whittemore 
is a pupil of Jaques Hoffman of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and local 
secretary of the Mendelssohn Club to 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Haydn’s “Creation” was presented by 
the Choral Society of the Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle, Wash., Jan. 26, un- 
der the direction of Prof. A. H. Bewell, 
organist of the church. The soloists were 
Anna Watson Bewell, soprano; Harrison 
T. Raymond, tenor, and Irving M. Glenn, 
baritone. 

as + a 

The “farthest north” organ in Amer- 
ica of which there is official record is the 
organ of two manuals at Dawson City, 
Klondike. It is in St. Andrews’s Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. William C. Carl, 
head of the Guilmant Organ School of 
New York, opened the organ about 


ears ago. $+ 
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Parents and friends of the piano pupils 
of Professor and Mrs. Herman Poltl of 
Harrisburg, Pa., attended a recital given 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 2, at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. Poltl. The host 
and hostess were assisted in the recital 
by Mrs. Henry Steiger, who. gave sev- 


eral songs. 
* * * 


A program of folk-songs of the British 
Isles, Russia’ and Seandinavia was given 
at the recent meeting of the Girls’ Mu- 
sical Club of Galveston, Tex. The 
president, Rebecca Trueheart, described 
folk-song characteristics of the different 
nations and illustrative songs were given 
by Miss Thompson. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Sisterhood of Beth 
Israel] Temple of Atlantic City, N. J., 
the musical part of the program was 
given by Gertrude S. Reisman, who sang 
the Grieg “Herbststrum” and “The Little 
Pink Rose,” by Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
Mrs. Benjamin Resiman supplied pleas- 
ing accompaniments. 

* * * 


A Gluck-Arne program was given at 
the recent meeting of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Musical Art Club, when the compositions 
heard were presented by Hilda Chowins, 
Katherine Kimball, Miriam Little, An- 
nette Abbott, Muriel Jones and Mrs. E. 
A. Schloss. The meeting took place at 
the home of Mrs. Jacob Singer. 

* * * 


The Rho chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority displayed its artistic abilities in 
a recent concert at Washington, D. C., 
which included violin, piano and vocal 
numbers by Ardale Moore, Louise Lakin, 
Carrie Bruce, Frances Gutelius, Eliza- 
beth Leckie, Viola Shippert, Mrs. Henri- 
etta Flynn and Margery Snyder. 


* -*« * 


John Orth, pianist, of Boston, was the 
guest of honor at the concert of the 
Music Lovers’ Club of that city, held in 
Steinert Hall, Feb. 7. Mr. Orth played 
four numbers of his own from manu- 
script, one of which, entitled “Rolling 
Billows,” is dedicated to the president 
of the club, Mme. Edith Noyes Greene. 

+ * . 

At the annual election of officers of 
the Tuesday Musical Club of Dallas, 
Tex., held in conjunction with the an- 
nual students’ recital, Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg was elected life president; Cara 
Franklin, first vice-president; Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, second vice-president; Mar- 
guerite Ginn, treasurer, and Zulime 
Herff, corresponding secretary. 

* * * 


Gaston Otey Wilkins, organist and 
composer, was engaged as organist on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 6, at the mass 
meeting held at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn. Among his offerings was a 
set of Six Traditional Hebrew Melodies. 
Mr. Wilkins is said to be an authority 
on the music of the synagog, gained 
through experience as organist of a num- 
ber of prominent Jewish synagogs in 


this country. 
* * * 


A free concert for Montclair, N. J., 
music lovers was given at the Cedar 
Avenue School in that city on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 8. Those appearing on the 
delightful program given were Edythe 
Norris, contralto; John Cameron Hoat- 
son, baritone; Frances Copeland, reader; 
Helen Davis, banjoist, and Charles Roy 
Castner, pianist. The accompanists were 
Lillie Meyer, Mme. Noack-Fiqué and 
Bertha Allen. 


The Thursday Musical Club, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., gave its second concert of 
the season at the Mohawk Golf Club 
Thursday evening under the direction of 
Bernard R. Mausert. The club sang a 
cantata, “Across the Fields to Anne,” 
by Burton, and other numbers. The club 
was assisted by Ethel Newcomb, pianist, 
who gave numbers by Chopin, Rubin- 
stein and Schlozer. 

* * * 


Under the leadership of Anne Har- 
tigan, a meritorious program was pre- 
sented by Wednesday Afternoon Club 
members in Bridgeport, Conn. Grace 
Peterson, pianist, of New Haven, was 
the new member heard. She made a 
favorable impression. Other participants 
were Lillian Sullivan, Mrs. Judith L. 
Flathers, Mrs. Florence L. Hayes and 
Mrs. Ethel P. Hubbell. 


* * * 


Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” was presented 
by the chorus of Moville, Iowa, at the 
new opera house Saturday evening, Jan. 
29. Austin Abernathy conducted the 
chorus. The soloists were: Soprano, 
Mrs. Harry Cook, Kingsley, lowa; 
tenor, Rudolph Smith, Le Mars, Iowa; 
contralto, Mrs. T. H. Thompson, Sioux 
City; baritone, Mr. Abernathy. Esther 
Dewey was accompanist. 

ss. = 


Barrington Branch, pianist, a young 
Southerner who is passing the winter in 
Baltimore, gave “An Hour of Music” at 
Lehmann Hall, that city, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 2. His program was a 
representative one, and enabled him to 
show his art in its best light. Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory teaching staff, lent his efforts in 
two Sonatas, of Beethoven and Strauss. 

* * * 


The Kroeger School of Music of St. 
Louis, Mo., gave an interesting students’ 
recital on Saturday, Feb. 5, the students 
appearing being: Johanna Block, Eliza- 
beth Crebs, Clara Engel, Jeanette Fried- 
man, Marian Riegler, Dorothy Lears, 
Naomi Meeker, Beatrice Kroeger, Bea- 
trice Siegfried, Muriel Randol, Eliza- 
beth Holladay, Lucille Pearson and Mas- 
ter Edgar Shelton. 

* * * 

The New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra of Boston, conducted by Wallace 
Goodrich, dean of the faculty, and as- 
sisted by Lee Pattison, pianist, of the 
faculty, gave the thirteenth concert of 
the present Conservatory season in Jor- 
dan Hall, Feb. 4. The program had three 
numbers: Beethoven, Overture to “Leo- 
nore,” No. 1; Liszt, Pianoforte Concerto 
in A Minor, and Goldmark, Symphony, 
“A Rustic Wedding.” 


* * * 


A feature of the graduating exercises 


of the Alton (Ill.) High School mid-win- 


ter class was the musical program, given 
Friday evening, Jan. 28. The W. D. 
Armstrong Orchestra was heard in the 
Henry VIII Dances of E. German, the 
Mendelssohn “Spring Song” and Schu- 
mann “Traumerei.” The High School 
Girls’ Chorus also gave two songs, the 
Ferraris-Elliot “Twilight Revel” and 
Offenbach’s “Lovely Night.” 


* * * 


An artistic program of piano, ’cello 
and vocal numbers was given recently 
by the Peabody Concert Company before 
the members of the Woman’s Club of 
York, Pa. The members of the company, 
which recently returned from a success- 
ful tour of the East are: Mary E. Sharp, 
soprano; Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, and 
Esther Critchin, pianist. Miss Critchin 
is a graduate of the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Music, Baltimore, while Miss 
Sharp is now a student at the institution. 

* * * 


Miss Joe Carr of Memphis, Tenn., of 
the class of 1915 at the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, and Rose 
Leverone, class of 1914 of the same in- 
stitution, gave a joint recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on Feb. 3. Singer and 
pianist alternated in the program. Miss 
Leverone offered selections from Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Martini, Weckerlin, Bem- 
berg, Chadwick, Eden and Tosti. Miss 
Carr was heard in two études and a 
scherzo by Chopin and selections from 
Rhene-Baton, Oswald, Cyril Scott and 
Johann Strauss. 

* * * 

Two student recitals were given at the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Musical Institute on 
Thursday, Feb. 10, afternoon and eve- 
ning. Those appearing on the excellent 
programs presented were: Sarah Boyd, 
Catherine Franzell, Minnie Goldstein, 
Estelle Rosenblum, Dorothy Krieger, 
Marion Steiner, Louise Dreifus, Mar- 
jorie Klein, Eloisa Parrish, Julia Tobias, 
Nellie Harrower, Della Liggett, Marion 
Clarke, Louise Warde, Helen Bowman, 
Edith Armstrong, Gertrude Van Osten, 
Mrs. E. E. Hackney and Messrs. Fehsen- 
feld, Elliott and Rosenbloom. 


— 


A recent musical event of interest wa 
the song recital given by the voice pupi| 
of Mabelle J. Graves, at High Scho. 
Hall, Mechanicsville, N. Y., on Thurs 
day evening, Jan. 20. Those appearin 
were Florence Gitsham, Elsie Engwe, 
Robert Jones, Charles Sheldon, Sidne 
Cromer, Mrs. Harmon Patrick, Mr: 
George F. Hall, Helene Bazinet and Leo) 
ard Howard. The accompanists were E\ 
Norman and Ethel Tidmarsh. 

cS * ak 


Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis’s pupils ga\ 
a program at their teacher’s hom 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently, the folloy 
ing soloists appearing: Mabel Smit! 
Marion Munson, Isabel Gregory, Mer! 
Wilcox, Beatrice Goodell, Elsie Nobl 
Norman Neale, Sara Fiske, Doris Clar! 
Anna Troy, Ethel Hegeman, Ella Ha, 
rington, Louis O’Neil, Alois Havrill. 
Mrs. Bertha H. Berg, Mrs. Grace Lak 
William M. White and Margueri: 
Bishop. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of St. Augustine 
Church of Maplewood, Mo., a song r 
cital was given by B. Eugene Leme 
assisted by Mrs. Lemen, pianist; M: 
Marie Terni, violinist, and Genevieve A 
bers, reader, on Saturday evening, Fe 
12. The Prologue to “Pagliacci” w: 
sung by Mr. Lemen, whose offerings i: 
cluded also a group of songs by Americs 
composers. Classic and modern comp: 
sitions were included in the offerings | 
Mrs. Terni and Miss Albers. 
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At a concert given by the advanc 
students of the New England Conser\ 
atory of Music, Boston, in Jordan Ha 
that city, on Feb. 8, the program w: 
presented by Ellwood, S. Roeder a: 
Roy. L. Frazee, organists; Ida M. Bun 
ing, Leland A. Coon and Ralph Russe! 
pianists; Marjorie Schadt, soprano; L 
lias Rockwell, contralto, and Igna 
Nowicki, violinist. Bertha Putney Dud 
ley presented her piano and vocal pupi! 
9 — Hall of the Conservatory « 

eb. 11. 


* * * 


The students’ recital at Maryland C: 
lege for Women, Lutherville, Md., giv: 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 29, was a 
other instance of the high character « 
the work at this school. Howard Rk 
Thatcher, the director of the music d 
partment, had arranged an interesti: 
program in which the following student 
participated: Trecella St. Clair, Do 
othy Nichols, Sara Hurst, Pearl Rup 
Helen Johnson, Sofia Rothschild, Alma 
Hoffmann, Josephine Bennett, Florenc: 
Brobst and Louise Stoddard. 

* cS * 


Martha Atwood-Baker, soprano; Alic: 
McDowell, pianist; Mrs. Willis Parmele: 
violinist; Mrs. Georgia Laselle, ’cellist, 
and Minnie Little Longley, accompanis' 
gave the program at the Jan. 17 co 
cert of the West Newton Music Clu! 
West Newton, Mass. Mrs. Baker sang 
delightfully a group of English and Ge: 
man songs, and the “Depuis le jour” ari. 
from “Louise.” Miss McDowell gave 
spirited and artistic performance of nun 
bers by Albeniz, Granados, Scott, Me: 
delssohn, Fauré and Scarlatti. 

* * * 


A program that included works by the 
classical composers and such modern 
as Ravel, Rachmaninoff and Rimsky 
Korsakoff, was given at the January r‘ 
cital of the Saturday Club of Sacra 
mento, Cal., on Jan. 15. The soloist 
were Alma Anderson, Mrs. J. W. Mer: 
dith, Mrs. F. R. Newman, Dr. Arthu 
Heft, Mrs. George Edwards, Mrs. W. | 
Porterfield, Hazel Pritchard and Franc: 
Pritchard. The accompanists include 
Mrs. Horace Brown, Ruth Pepper a: 
Constance Mering. Dr. S. E. Simmor 
supplied a flute obbligato to Mrs. Porte: 
field’s song group. 


* * * 


The Impromptu Club of Brookli: 
Mass., met on Feb. 2 at the Hotel Bea 
consfield, the program consisting of nun 
bers by the Impromptu Glee Club o! 
women’s voices and Lora May Lamport 
soprano, and Marjorie Church, pianist 
as soloist. Edith Lang, a young com 
poser, was the club’s guest and directed 
the club’s singing of one of her works 
entitled, “It Was a Lover and His Lass.’ 
Further chorus numbers were the “Agnu 
Dei” of Bizet, with the soprano solo by 
Miss Hale, violin obbligato by Mrs. Soule, 
and with Miss Lang at the organ and 
Mrs. Crocker at the piano; “Mount Car- 
mel,” by Arthur Foote, and “St. Mar) 
Magdalen,” by D’Indy, the solo part in 
the latter being sung by Love Hewins, 
soprano, with Miss Lang at the organ 
and Mrs. Crocker at the piano. Miss 
Lamport sang songs by Cadman, Haw- 
ley, Salter, Rogers and Protheroe, and 
Miss Church played compositions of 
Rachmaninoff, Liszt, Godowsky, Liadoff 
and Scott. 
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inges and additions to this schedule 
4 reach the office of MusIcAL AMERICA 
‘ter than Friday of the week preceding 
tte of publication. 


Individuals 


-ock, Merle.—Cleveland, Feb. 24. 
thouse, Paul.—Utica, N. Y., Mar. 2; 
Pa., Mar. 3. 
sker, Martha Atwood.—Boston, Feb. 22, 
\ § and 28; Lincoln, Mass., Feb. 19. 


sauer, Harold—New York (®olian Hall), 
18. 


secker, Dora.—Newark, N. J., Feb. 18, 19, 
i.ewisburg, Pa., Feb. 24 (Bucknell Unt- 
sity). 
erry, Benjamin E.—New York, Feb. 21 
25. 

sesekirsky, Wassily.—North East, Pa., 

20; Portland, Me., Feb. 24; Paterson, N. 
feb. 27; Philadelphia, March 10, 11. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—New York (Wash- 
on Irving High School), Feb. 20, 27; 
oklyn (Boys’ High School), Apr. 2, 9, 16, 

93, 30. 
Bird, Clarence.—New York (£olian Hall), 
Feb. 20. 

Bourstin, Arkady.—New York City, Feb. 19 

ond recital). 


Bridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Boston, Feb. 20; 

eenwich, Conn., April 11; Keene, N. H., 

vy 19. 

Brillhard, G. Davis.—Glenwood Springs, 

_ March 13; Rifle, Col., March 14; De 
treque, Col., March 15; Grand Junction, Col., 

irch 16; Montrose, Col., March 17; Gunni- 

Col., March 18. 

Brown, Eddy.—New York (®olian Hall), 
I reh 1. 

Butler, Harold L.—White City, Kan., Feb. 


Burnham, Thuel.—Lansing, Mich., Feb. 22; 
\ionmouth, Ill, Feb. 25; Dubuque, Iowa, 
Feb, 28, 


Christie, Winifred.—New York City, Feb. 
(Punch and Judy Theater). 


Claussen, Julia.—New York, Feb. 25; Cleve- 
land, March 3; Chicago, March 5 and 31; 
Chieago, April 1; Urbana, IIl., April 3. 

Collier, Bessie Belle.—Boston, Feb. 28. 

Connell, Horatio.—Tiffin, Ohio, March 3. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—New York City, 
Feb. 18; Tarrytown, N. Y., Mar. 3; New York 
(MacDowell Club), March 5; Summit, N. J. 
(Fortnightly Club), Mar. 15; April and May 
on tour with Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra 

Copeland, George.—Boston, Feb. 21, 24; 
New York, March 1; Detroit, March 2; Bos- 

nn, March 25. 

Coxe, Calvin.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 27. 

Craft, Marcella.—New York (A®£olian Hall), 
Feb. 25; Chicago, March 3, 4; Springfield, 
Ohio, March 6; Philadelphia, April 7, 8; Riv- 
erside, Cal., April 23. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 21; 
Northampton, Mass. (Smith College), Feb. 
22; Albany, N. Y. (Mendelssohn Club), Mar. 

New York, Mar. 7; Williamstown, Mass. 
Williams College), Mar. 9; Detroit, Mich., 
Mar. 29; Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh Male Cho- 

is), Apr. 7; Six weeks, New York Philhar- 
monic Festival Tour, Apr. 2. 

Dale, Esther.—New York City (New As- 
sembly Concert (Hotel Plaza), March 16. 

Dobson, Tom.—New York, Feb. 28 

Dunham, Edna.—Chicago, Feb. 19; Ames, 

va, Feb, 25. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Cambridge, Mass. (Boston 
Symphony Orchestra), March 23. 

Ellerman, Amy E.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Apr. 9. 

Ellery, Bessie Collier.—Boston, Feb. 28. 

_ Falk, Jules.—Pittsburgh, Feb. 18; Cleve- 
land, Feb. 21; Toledo, Feb, 22; Chicago, Feb. 
Kansas City, Feb. 25; Hot Springs, Ark., 

eb, 28. 
nan | camel York (A£olian Hall), 
March 13. 


Fergusson, Bernard.—Boston, Feb. 27. 


Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—New York (Ho- 
Plaza), March 29; Brooklyn, April 24; 
eenville, N. J., April 25. 
Frisch, Povla.—Minneapolis, Feb. 22; De- 
troit, Feb. 25; Buffalo, March 4; Syracuse, 
rch 7; Baltimore, March 10; Hartford, 
rch 14; Boston, March 21. 
Friedberg, Carl.—Warren, Pa., Feb. 18; 
ladelphia, Feb. 20; Paterson, Feb. 27; 
York, March 11; week of March 15, Ma- 
Ga. ; Knoxville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Mo.; States of Kentucky and 
as, 
2abrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (®olian 
), Feb. 24 and March 18. 
sideon, Henry L.—Wakefield, Mass., Feb. 
Boston, Feb. 19; Boston, Feb. 22: Lynn, 
23; Boston, Feb. 29; New York City, 
ch 18; Wellesley, April 7. 
ilbert, Harry.—Wilkesbarre, Pa., Feb. 21; 
York, Feb. 23; Morristown, N. J., Feb. 
New York (Harris Theater), Feb. 27; 
va, Feb. 2; Buffalo, March 2. 
alenn, Wilfred. — Boston (Handel and 
dn), Feb. 27; Fishkill, March 1 and April 
Newark, April 27; Boston (Choral Union), 
| 30; Schenectady, May 6; Worcester 
tival, Sept. 28. 
‘Odowsky, Leopold.—New York (®olian 
), Feb. 24. 
ranados, Enrique.—A®olian WHall, New 
. Feb. 22, assisted by Anna Fitziu. 
reen, Marion.—Englewood, Ill., Feb. 24; 
eland, Ohio, Feb. 27; Chicago, Mar. 5, 6, 


Af 


2unn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Feb. 22; 
York, March 1; Brooklyn, March 2; 

oklyn, March 12. 

Her George.—New York (£olian Hall), 

{ l &. 


Harrison, Charles.—Arkadelphia, Feb. 18. 
Harrod, James.—New York, March 18; 


Lindsborg, Kan., April 16 and 17; Boston 
(Choral Union), April 30; Providence, May 1; 
Newark, May 4; Schenectady, May 6; Ridge- 
wood, May 8; Jersey City, May 11; Nashua, 
May 18, 19. 

Hazzard, Marguerite.—Sing Sing, Feb. 22; 
New York City, Feb. 29. 


or Harold.—Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 


Holt, Gertrude.—Portland, Me., Feb. 22, 23; 
Hingham, Mass., March 8; Providence, R. L., 
March 22; Somerville, Mass., March 23; 
Rockland, Mass., April 7 


Jacobsen, Sascha.—Toronto, Feb. 18; Buf- 
falo, Feb. 29; New York (®olian Hall), 
March 4, 


Jolliffe, R. Norman.—Brooklyn (Institute), 
Feb. 20; New Rochelle, March 1; Hacken- 
sack, March 16; New York, Feb. 17; Brook- 
lyn, Feb. 23. 

Jordan, Mary.—Brooklyn (Apollo Club), 
Feb. 29. 


Kaiser, Marie.—Toledo, Feb. 18; Fall River, 
Feb. 21. 


Kasner, Jacques.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Feb. 21. 


Kindler, Hans.—Philadelphia, Feb, 25. 
Krueger, Adele.—Newark, N. J., Feb. 29. 


Land, Harold.—Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 2 
Newark, March 14; Trenton, N. J., April 1 
New York City, April 10. 


Leginska, Ethel.—Baltimore, Feb. 25; 
Rochester, Feb. 29. 


Littlefield, Laura.—Boston, April 5. 


London, Marion.—Montreal, Can., Feb. 13 
to 20; New York, Feb. 21. 


Lund, Mme. Charlotte.—Bronxville, N. Y., 
Feb. 19; New York City, Feb. 20, 21 and 29; 
New York (Columbia University), Feb. 27; 
Peekskill, N. Y., Mar. 6; New York (A®olian 
Hall), Mar. 28. 

McCue, Beatrice.—New York City, Feb. 29. 


McMillan, Florence.—Bogota, N. J., Feb. 
18; Brooklyn (Institute), Feb. 25. 


_ Miller, Christine.—Morgantown, W. Va., 
Feb. 21; Zanesville, Ohio, Feb. 23; Indianapo- 
lis, Feb. 25; Boston, Feb. 27; Penn Yan, N. 
Y., Feb. 28; Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 29; De- 
troit, Mich., March 1; Utica, N. Y., March 2; 
Hrie, Pa., March 3; Richmond, Va., March 6; 
Godfrey, Ill., March 29. 

Miller, Reed.—Montreal, Feb. 23; Chicago, 
March 4, 5; Dubuque, Iowa, March 6; Sche- 
nectady, Y., March 8; White Plains, N 
Y., March 13. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Wellesley,- Mass., Feb. 
25; Meadville, Pa., Feb. 29; Jersey City, Apr. 
25; Russian Symphony tour, April 25 to May 
10; Detroit, May 5; Tour of Middle West, 
June 15 to Aug. 1. 

Norden, Claire.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Feb. 29, 

_ Northrup, Grace D.—Oneida, N. Y., March 
6; Hackensack, N. J., March 16; Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., March 28; New York, April 28. 

Oulukanoff, N.—Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 24; 
Exeter, N. H., Feb. 27; Worcester, Mass., 
March 2; Boston, March 26. 

“a Elizabeth.—Lindsborg, Kan., April 

), ° 

Parlow, Kathleen.—New York, Feb. 23: 
Morristown, N. J., Feb. 25. 

Patterson, E. Eleanor.—Coshocton, Ohio, 
March 3; Shamokin, Pa., March 28. 

Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, Feb. 20. 

Rasely, George.—Boston, March 2; Bloom- 
field, N. J., March 3. 

Richards, Lieut. Percy.—New York (Union 
League Club), March 9; Brooklyn (Institute), 
March 19; New York (Carnegie Hall), April 1. 

Rogers, Francis.—Boston, Feb. 19; New 
York, Feb. 20; (Princeton Club), Feb. 27; 
(Music Settlement), March 12. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Buffalo, Feb. 29. 

Me te Oscar.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
‘eb. 21. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Boston, Feb. 24; 
Providence, R. I., March 3. 

Simmons, William. — Tarrytown, N. Y., 
March 3; Hartsville, S. C., May 3 and 4. 

Simonds, Raymond.—Exeter, N. H., Feb. 
23; Boston, Feb. 23 and March 21. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Newark, Feb. 18. 

Spiering, Theodore.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Feb. 18 


ne Evelyn.—Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 


Stilwell, Marie.—Brooklyn, Feb. 27; New 
York, Feb, 29. 

Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—New York (Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra), Feb. 29; Kansas City, 
March 7; Concord, N. H., March 10; Phila- 
delphia, March 13; Chicago, March 19; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), March 25; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), April 1; New York (Hotel 
Astor), April 27; Boston, June 4; New Bri- 
tain, Conn. (Swedish Festival), June 8, 9; 
Omaha, Neb., June 19, 20. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—New 
York, March 25. 

i Alois.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
“eb, 25. 

Van der Veer, Nevada. — Schenectady, 
March 8; White Plains, N. Y., March 13. 
wo Sybil.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
"eb. 23. 

Verd, Jean.—Minneapolis, Feb. 22; Detroit, 
Feb. 25; Buffalo, March 4; Syracuse, March 
7; Baltimore, March 10; Hartford, March 14: 
Boston, March 21. 

Wakefield, Henriette.—Boston, April 30; 
Worcester Festival, Sept. 28. 


Warfel, Mary.—New York, Feb. 25. 


Wells, John Barnes.—Maplewood, N. J., 
Feb, 21; New York, Feb. 28, McAlpin Hotel, 
afternoon; New York, Delmonico’s, Feb. 28, 
evening; Syracuse, March 2; Williamstown, 
Mass., Mar. 3; Stamford, Conn., Mar. 6; Jer- 
sey City, N. J., March 9; New York City, 
March 11 and 15; Glen Cove, L. IL, March 26. 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Amsterdam, N. 
Y., Feb. 24; Boston, Feb. 27. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


February 


19—Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

19—Russian Symphony Society, even- 
ing, Carnegie Hall. 

19—Arkady Bourstin, violin recital, 
evening, A®olian Hall. 

20—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall (soloist Julia Culp). 

20—Clarence Bird, piano recital, 
afternoon, Atolian Hall. 

21—Oscar Seagle, song recital, after- 
noon, Carnegie Hall. 

21—John Powell, piano recital, after- 
noon, Afolian Hall. 

21—Jacques Kasner. violin recital, 
evening, Avolian Hall. 

22—Karl Jérn, song recital, after- 
noon, A®olian Hall. 

22—Enrique Granados, piano recital, 
assisted by Anna Fitziu, evening, 
/Holian Hall. 

23—Sibyl Vane, song recital, even- 
ing, AXolian Hall. 

23—Winifred Christie, piano recital, 
afternoon (Punch and Judy Theater). 

24—Philharmonic Society, evening, 
Carnegie Hall. 

24—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano re- 
cital, afternoon, Atolian Hall. 

24—Leopold Godowsky, piano recital, 
evening, Acolian Hall. 

25—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall (soloists Ernest Schell- 
ing and May Peterson). 

25—Biltmore Morning Musicale (Ho- 
tel Biltmore), soloists, Lucrezia Bori, 
Andres de Segurola, Beatrice de Holt- 
hoir, Mary Warfel, Rosina Galli. 

25—Alois Trnka, violin recital, even- 
ing, Aolian Hall. 

26—Philharmonic Society (concert 
for \ ented People), afternoon, A®olian 
Hall. 

26—Symphony Concert for Young 
People, Carnegie Hall, afternoon. 

26—Minneapolis Orchestra, evening, 
Carnegie Hall (soloist, Julia Claussen). 

27—Symphony Society of New York, 
afternoon, A®tolian Hall. 

27—Yvette Guilbert and Trio de Lu- 
téce, 44th Street Theater, evening. 

27—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. 

28—Saslavsky Quartet, evening, A‘ol- 
ian Hall. 

29—Claire Norden, piano recital, 
afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

29—Margulies Trio, evening, Adolian 
Hall. 

29—William Wade Hinshaw—Carne- 
gie Hall, afternoon, song recital. 























Wheeler, Elizabeth.—Danville, Ill., Feb. 18; 


Chicago, Feb. 20. 

Wheeler, William.—Danville, Ill., Feb. 18; 
Chicago, Feb. 20; New York, March 5. 

Webster, Carl.—lxeter, Mass., Feb. 21; 
Thomaston, Conn., Feb. 24. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
18: New York University, New York City, 
Feb. 22; Flushing, N. Y., Feb. 23; Montclair, 
N. J., Feb. 24: Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 28; Phil- 
adelphia, March 1, 2, 3, 4; Auburn, N. Y., 
March 6; Des Moines, Iowa, March 9; Du- 
luth, Minn., March 10; Wichita, Kan., March 
12; Tulsa, Ohio, March 15; Houston, Tex., 
March 17. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Chicago, Feb 
18 and 19; Houston, Tex., Mar. 2; New Or- 
leans, Mar. 4; Nashville, Mar. 6; St. Louis, 
Mar, 10, 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Biltmore Musicale.—Biltmore Hotel, New 
York (morning musicale), Feb. 25. Soloists, 
Lucrezia Bori, Andres de Segurola, Beatrice 
de Holthoir, Mary Warfel, Rosina Galli. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Feb. 19; March 16, 18. 

Boston Quartet.—Boston, March 1. 


Bostonia Sextette Club.—Mankato, Minn., 
Feb. 18; Jackson, Minn., Feb. 19, 21; Zum- 
brota, Minn., Feb. 22; Decorah, Iowa, Feb. 
23; Eldora, lowa, Feb. 24; Normal, IIl., Feb. 
25; La Grange, Ind., Feb. 26; Kendallyille, 
Ind., Feb. 28; Ligonier, Ind., Feb. 29; Auburn, 
Ind., March 1; Evansville, Ind., March 2; 
Princeton, Ind., March 3; Washington, Ind., 
March 4, 6; Grand Rapids, Mich., March 7; 
Traverse City, Mich., March 8, 9; Saginaw, 
Mich., March 10, 11; Ilion, N. Y., March 13; 
Hudson Falls, N. Y., March 14; Waterville, 
N. Y., March 15; Pulaski, N. Y., March 16. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Chicago, 
Feb. 21; Chicago, Feb. 24; Milwaukee, Feb. 
28; Chicago, March 7, 9; Miiwaukee, March 
13; Madison, March 14; Oak Park, March 20; 
Detroit, March 27; Cleveland, March 28; 
Dayton, March 29; Milwaukee, April 3; Chi- 
cago, April 4; Chicago, April 10; Aurora, 
April 17. 

Cosmopolitan Quartet.—Hackensack, N. J., 
March 2. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Baltimore, Feb. 18; 
New York, Feb. 19 tg March 12; New York 
(ASolian Hall), March 14. 

Hoffmann Quartet.—Boston, Feb. 23. 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York (Acolian Hall), 
March 7, 21; Philadelphia, Feb. 10; Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Feb. 11; New York, Feb. 12; Prince 
ton, Feb. 15 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—Long Branch, Feb 
18. 

Margulies Trio.—New York (®olian Hall), 
Feb. 29. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, March 10, March 17, March 31; Young 
People’s Concert, Feb. 4, March 24; St. Paul 
(Auditorium), Jan. 27, Feb. 10, March 9, 
March 16, March 30; New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 25; Midwinter Tour—St. Joseph, 
Mo., Feb. 12; Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 13; 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 14; New Orleans, La., 
Feb. 15; Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 16; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Feb. 17; Louisville, Ky., Feb. 
18; Lexington, Ky., Feb. 19; Youngstown, 
Ohio, Feb. 21; Oswego, N. Y., Feb. 22; Rome, 
r.. Y., Feb. 23; Boston, Mass., Feb. 21; 
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Springfield, Mass., Feb. 25; New York City, 
Feb. 26; Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 28; Oil City, 
Pa., Feb. 29; Columbus, Ohio, March 1; 
Dayton, Ohio, March 2; Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 3, 4; Oberlin, Ohio, March 4; Chicago, 
Ill., March 6. 

New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York (£olian Hall), March 9. 

New York Philharmonic Society.—A®¢olian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 26; Brooklyn, Feb. 13; 
March 12; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 20, 24, 25, 27; 
March 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 23, 24, 26. 

Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel- 
phia, April 26. 

Russian Symphony Society.—Four concerts 
of Russian Music, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 19, March 18. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Feb. 18, 25; March 10, 24, 31. 

Saslavsky Quartet.—New York (/®olian 
Hall), Feb. 28. 

Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), March 28; Orange, N. J., April 19. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
March 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, 18; San Antonio Musi- 
cal Festival, Feb. 15, 16, 17. 

Symphony Society of New York.—New 
York (A£olian Hall), Feb. 27; March 3, 5; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 12; Special Concerts March 4 
and March 9, Carnegie Hall, New York, Solo- 
ist, March 4 concert, Ignace Paderewski; 
March 9 concerts, soloists, Fritz Kreisler and 
Pablo Casals. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Maplewood, N. J., March 
16. @ a! 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 26, March 11. 





NEW SEATTLE CHORUSES 


Nordica and Choral Art Clubs Make 
Successful First Appearances 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The new 
Nordica Choral Club, composed of thirty 
young women under the direction of Mi!- 
ton Seymour, gave an interesting pro- 
gram on Jan. 24, including the cycle, “In 
Springtime,” by Daniels. The voices are 
all youthfully fresh and of good quality. 
Mrs. Milton Seymour opened the program 
with a reading of George Francis Rowe’s 
poem, “I Am the Spirit of Music.” 
Jessie Bartlett Murphy, soprano, was the 
soloist, and Milton Seymour the accom- 
panist, as well as director. 

The Choral Art Club, Ferdinand 
Dunkley, director, at its initial appear- 
ance on Jan. 25, offered an entire pro- 
gram of Russian music. The mixed 
chorus is composed of professional sing- 
ers, whose co-operation reflects the har- 
monious spirit existing among musicians 
here. Two liturgical choruses by Tschai- 
kowsky and Ippolitov Ivanov were inter- 
esting. “Sun and Moon,” Gretchmaninoff, 
and “Sunrise,” Taneiev, were well inter- 
preted, the phrasing and attacks being 
clean-cut. ‘‘Pezzo Elegiaco” from Trio 
in A Minor, Tschaikowsky, for piano, 
violin and ’cello, was given an effective 
rendition by Leone Langdon, Alice Wil- 
liams Sherman and E. Gastel. Eliza- 
beth Straith-Miller, soprano, a new addi- 
tion to Seattle’s musical forces, sang the 
“Adieu! Foréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
Tschaikowsky, artistically, but was hap- 
piest in “Little Snowflake’s Arietta” 
from the fairy opera, “Snegourochka,” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. A. M.G. 





WICHITA HEARS GRAND OPERA 


San Carlo Company Appears and Will 
Return Next Season 


WicHITA, KAN., Feb. 5.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company has closed a suc- 
cessful three days’ engagement here, 
“Aida,” the “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Faust” having been presented before 
large houses. More than two thousand 
out-of-town persons attended. The local 
management has signed the San Carlo 
Company for another appearance here 
next season. 

The Wichita Musical Club is studying 
music in nature, and this week gave a 
most interesting program on bird music. 
Mrs. Ralph Brocaw gave a paper on the 
subject. 

The pupils of Kansas University are 
giving a series of musical evenings. The 
first was held Feb. 7, when Arthur Nevin 
of the University gave an _ illustrated 
lecture-recital on his opera, “Poia.” 





Seagles Entertain for Mr. and Mrs. Yves 
Nat 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Seagle in their 
home at 254 West Ninety-eighth Street, 
New York, entertained at dinner on Feb. 
10 in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Yves Nat 
who were married the preceding Monday. 
Mrs. Nat was formerly Piney Sutherland 
of Winchester, Ontario, and Mr. Nat 
is the well-known pianist. 





Enjoy the Paper in Their Home 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to say that MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA is much enjoyed in our home and we 
would hardly know what to do without 
it, so far as musical affairs are con- 
cerned. 

Yours truly, 
C. R. SWICKARD. 

Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 28, 1916. 
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NEW AMERICAN WORK 
ON ZACH PROGRAM 


St. Louis Symphony Plays Arthur 
Shepherd’s Overture, ‘Festival 
of Youth ”’ 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—The re-ap- 
pearance here after twelve years of a 
master ’cellist, coupled with the first per- 
formance of composition by an American 
composer of an unusually well balanced 
program by Mr. Zach brought out a very 
large audience to hear the twelfth mati- 
née of the Symphony Society yesterday. 
The soloist was the renowned Pablo 
Casals, who first came here about eight- 
een years ago and who also appeared 
with the orchestra, as stated above, 
under Mr. Ernst’s conductorship. He 
played Dvorak Concerto, Op. 104, yes- 
terday and made a profound impression 
in it. He added the “Sarabande and 
Bourrée” by Bach, unaccompanied. 

Mr. Zacn opened the program with 
Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala,” and 
after Mr. Casals appearance played for 
the first time anywhere an overture by 
Arthur Shepherd of Boston, “The Fes- 
tival of Youth.” The composition from 
a standpoint of musical construction is 
extremely interesting; it is full of in- 
tricate harmonic devices. But from a 
lyric standpoint it has not a great deal 
to say. The composer was present at 
the performance. 

The second half of the program con- 
tained Schumann’s Symphony No. 4, in 
D Minor, the four movements of which 
were played without a pause. The or- 
chestra was in fine fettle and always re- 
sponsive to Mr. Zach’s slightest com- 
mand. 

Last Monday night at Sheldon Me- 
morial Hall a large’ recital audience 
was treated to an unusually brilliant 
program by two St. Louis artists, Albert 
Stoessel, the violinist, and his sister, 
Edna Stoessel, pianist. The young man 
was heard here earlier in the season as 
soloist with the Symphony Society when 
he created a most favorable impression. 
Mr. Stoessel’s tone is rich and broad and 
his technique is finished. His own com- 
positions deserve considerable praise. He 
played a “Humoresque,” “Lullaby,” 
“Minuet Crinoline” and “Serenade” of 
his own. His sister gave him perfect 
support. 

At the “Pop” concert last Sunday the 
soloist was Charlotte Peege, contralto 
from Milwaukee. Miss Peege has a very 
attractive voice of considerable range 
and sang with good effect the aria “Hell- 
strahlender Tag,” from “Odysseus” by 
Bruch; “Un _ verde  praticello senza 
pianti,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal,” Quilter, and “Drei Wan- 
derer,” Hermann. The orchestral num- 
bers were Overture to “Stradella,” Flo- 
tow; “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” Saint- 
Saéns; Ballet Suite, “Sylvia,” Delibes; 
“Dance of the Hours” from “Gioconda,” 
Ponchielli, and “Invitation to the Dance,” 
Weber-Berlioz. 

Pasquale Tallarico, a talented young 
pianist, gave a recital at Sheldon Me- 
morial Hall, Thursday night. His work 
throughout his program deserved high- 
est commendation, but his selection of 
pieces was evidently made with the idea 
of displaying his virtuosity rather than 
his power of interpretation. However, 
there were several worthy American 
works on his program, including Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Sonata, Op. 59, Er- 
nest R. Kroeger’s “Moment Musicale” 
and “Ixion” and Samuel Bollinger’s 
Scherzo in E Flat Major. Mr. Talla- 
rico’s form is advanced and his tone ex- 
cellent. He added several numbers, much 
to the delight of his audience. 








KOUSNEZOFF ENGAGED BY CAMPANIN 
FOR ENSUING CHICAGO OPERA SEASONS 
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Photos by B. R 


No. 1, Maria Kous- 
nezoff as “Juliet”; 
No. 2, the “So- 
prano” in “Propria 
Persona”; No. 3, 
as a Suffragette; 
No. 4, as “Violet- 
ta” in “La Travi- 
ata” 

















the announcement that Cleofonte Cam-- yp in completely changing a beauti! 
panini had re-engaged her for twelve woman into the types that we see in N 


LTHOUGH America’s making the ac- performances next season with the 3 and 4 above. Picture No. 1 shows th: 
quaintance of Maria Kousnezoff was Chicago Grand Opera Association, and ginger as Juliet in the Gounod opera 


deferred for a year owing to the war, that she would make a concert tour be- No, 2, as she is in private life; No. 3, 


this country’s music lovers may feel com- fore and after the opera season. It was a suffragette, and No. 4 as the consum} 


pensated for the postponement in the later announced that she had been en- tive Violetta in “La Traviata.” 
fact that we are to hear the noted Rus- gaged not only for next season but for : 
sian soprano during the next three sea- twelve appearances in 1917 and 1918. The Polish Victims’ Relief Fund, 
sons. Mme. Kousnezoff’s manager tele- The above portraits of the Russian ganized by Mr. Paderewski, last w: 
graphed to MUSICAL AMERICA last week prima donna set forth her exposition of reached the sum of $230,5 575 ol. 









the power of facial expression and mak: 








The second subscription concert of the 
Apollo Club took place cn Tuesday night 
at the Odeon, with Ethel Leginska as 
assisting artist. A capacity audience 
was deeply impressed with the work 
of the young artist, who plays with 
unusual power. The club’s work under 
Mr. Galloway was very fine. Seifert’s 
idyl “Hans and Gretchen” was perhaps 
the best liked of the evening’s songs 


The dm ge ss Orchestra leaves to- One of the three great 
norrow night for five appearances, in- * 
cluding one in Se 4 . Pianos of the World 


cluding one in San Antonio, Texas, one 
The John Church Company 





in Fort Worth, and one in Spring- 
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